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primitive man was satisfied with a slowly moving 
bullock cart with its lumbering wheels; now we must 
move from place to place easily and quickly. 

It has taken us thousands of years to learn the se. 
cret of ease of motion and its attendant—speed. 


At first the heavy wheels crushed down the rough 
places and sunk deeply into the road. Now those rough 
places sink into the tires on the wheels. 


Follow this idea and you see the difference between 
a good tire anda poorone. The good one fits itselt to 
the road—It seems to be made up of easily moving 
joints. The poor one acts slowly and wastes power. It 
is more like the wheel on the bullock cart. 


Cheap tires are sure to be poor tires. Stiff fabric is 
covered with cheap heavily compounded rubber. It is 
as if every joint was filled with sand instead of oil. 
Such tires cost more in the end, because they do not last. 


Bartford Tires 


are not cheap tires. They are made of good fabric and 
good rubber, skillfully put together. They cost more 
than many others, so some dealers have tires which 
they say are ‘‘just as good,”’ but you can get Hartfords 
if you insist. 
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American 
Cut Glass 


Thin light glassware, 
decorated with rock crys- 
tal cutting, is growing in 
favor for table service. 
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JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


It contains more words to the page and more pages to the volume than any other Cyclopedia published. 
Scholars and professional men alike declare it has NO EQUAL! NO SUPERIOR! 


It is the only Cyclopedia in the country that has been thoroughly and comprehensively revised since 
1876, thus affording the latest information on every topic. 


It is the only Cyclopeedia made by a thoroughly organized body of scholars, who are recognized author- 
ities, signing their own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly authority and excellence, 


In scope it excels all other Cyclopedias. No similar publication equals it in the number of its 


articles or the freshness and compactness of its subject matter. 


It is the only Cyclopeedia that has been thoroughly and intelligently edited—a fact which accounts for 
its completeness, as well as for its uniformity and correctness of style. 

Its editorial staff and list of contributors include the names of the leading scholars, scientists, the- 
ologians and educators in the United States to-day, and all of them were selected because of their superior quali- 
fications, 


It is the only Cyclopeedia giving the derivation, meaning and pronunciation of foreign names, thus 
combining the essential features of a Lexicon with the valuable characteristics of a Cyclopedia of General 
Knowledge. 


SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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The treaty which was ‘signed 
at Paris will be referred in the 
Senate to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which Mr. Davis (one 
of the Peace Commissioners) is chairman, 
and Mr. Frye, another Commissioner, is a 
member. It is said that the agreement will 
be reported promptly, without opposition, 


The Peace 
Treaty. 


and that seventy-one votes in the Senate 


can already be counted for ratification. 
Probably there will be an attempt to obtain 
the passage of a resolution declaring that it 
is the purpose of the Government to hold the 
Philippines by military power only until the 
inhabitants shall be able to set up a stable 
government of their own. Mr. Bryan ex- 
presses the opinion that the treaty. should be 
ratified and that then our Government 
should treat the Filipinos as it intends to 
treat the people of Cuba. Those who oppose 
expansion may agree in support of such a 
policy, but they appear to be outnumbered 
greatly by those who are unwilling at pres- 
ent to bind the Government to any clearly 
defined course of action. Senator Frye has 
been interviewed on this subject. He argues 
that it would be folly to turn over the is- 
lands to any other power; that we are under 
a moral obligation to hold them and give 
them good government, and that the com- 
mercial advantages to be gained by holding 
them will be very great. The following re- 
marks of the Senator have excited much 
favorable comment: “If we give them a 
good government there will be little diffi- 
culty. We must not send carpet-baggers and 
political hacks and adventurers there to gov- 
ern these people.” The drift in labor organi- 
zations is in opposition to a policy of expan- 
sion. To the recent adverse vote of the Fed- 
eration of Labor have now been added sim- 
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ilar votes in the Central Laber Unions of 
New York and Boston. Agoncillo has re- 
turned from Paris to Washington, where, 
with the assistance of three additional com- 
missioners—Gen. Diego de Dios, Dr. Lo- 
zada and Sefior Juan Luna—he will estab- 
lish a Filipino Junta. 





Spain’s sovereignty in Cuba 
and on the whole Western 
Continent which she once 
dominated ended at noon on Sunday, Jan- 
nary ist. It was an impressive scene, not 
only in the salon of the Palace, where the 
transfer was formally made, but in the 
Plaza of Arms, where the people gathered 
in crowds to witness the Spanish ensign 
descend from Morro Castle, giving place to 
the Stars and Stripes. The Spaniards did 
not raise the Palace flag at all, evidently 
feeling that there was humiliation enough 
for them. In the salon General Castellanos 
with his suit, in fatigue dress with no dec- 
oration, met General Brooke and his. staff, 
resplendent in full uniform. After a little 
informal talk both groups formed a cres- 
cent, behind which stood a group of Cuban © 
insurgent officers. When the salute from 
Cabanas and the Spanish ships in the har- 
bor indicated that the hour had come, Gen- 
eral Castellanos stepped forward and ad- 
dressed himself in Spanish to General Wade 
as President of the American Commission, 
and was followed by a translation by Cap- 
tain Hart. The Spaniard spoke with deep 
feeling, and emphasized the fact that he 
was obeying the command of his King and 
the dictates of the Treaty of Paris. Gen- 
eral Wade turned to General Brooke, ask- 
ing him to receive the sovereignty yielded 
up by Spain, and he in turn spoke briefly, 
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sentence by Captain Hart. Then came the 
leavetaking, and more than one Spanish 
officer broke down under his emotion. Then 
followed a general’ reception by General 
Brooke, and soon after General Castellanos 
and staff, with the few remaining soldiers, 
went aboard the transport and sailed for 
Spain. At the same time the American flag 
was raised over the wreck of the “ Maine.” 





During the week immedi- 

The Situation stely preceding the trans- 
in Cuba. fer of authority in Havana 
there was much disorder in the city and the 
suburban district, owing chiefly to the as- 
saults of negroes and other Cubans of the 
lower class upon Spanish shopkeepers and 
other residents known to have been support- 
ers of Spanish rule. Merchants were com- 
manded to kiss the Cuban flag and to shout 
for the Cubarzx cause. Refusal provoked as- 
sault, and riots followed. On the 26th one 
man was killed and a score were wounded 
in such collisions. On the night of the 27th 
a company of American soldiers was fired 
upon by negroes, and before order was re- 
stored several persons had been killed. In 
some instances Spaniards caused riots by 
pulling down Cuban and American flags 
which had been displayed together. Those 
responsible on the Cuban side for these dis- 
turbances appear to have been lawless resi- 
dents of the slums of the city. The in- 
surgent leaders and their men made elab- 
orate preparations for celebrating the de- 
parture of the Spanish forces and the as- 
sumption of authority by the Americans on 
New Year’s Day. There were to be pa- 
rades and entertainments of various kinds, 
the program covering six days. They were 
greatly disappointed when they learned that 
General Brooke would permit nothing of 
the sort and that, while individual Cubans 
might come in, no part of the insurgent 
army as such would be allowed to enter the 
city. General Gomez was quite indignant 
because he and his followers could not pa- 
rade in the streets, and it was rumored that 
General Menocal and his soldiers were in- 
clined to resume hostilities. American flags 
were torn down from many houses. Cable- 
grams were sent to President McKinley, 


his address being translated sentence by. 
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urging him to revoke General Brooke’s or- 
der. It is said that General Lee and Gen- 
eral Ludlow were in favor of permitting the 
Cuban forces to take part in the ceremonies, 
but were overruled by General Brooke. At 
last, on the 30th, after an all-night session, 
the Cuban Patriotic Committee decided to 
yield without reservation to the order. This 
settlement was promoted by a wise and 
sympathetic letter from General Ludlow,. 
who pointed out why it was inexpedient to 
permit the proposed celebration at this time, 
and assured the Cubans that the American 
authorities would be glad to assist them in 
their plan “at a proper time hereafter.” 





New complications in the 
Philippines have been caused 
by the surender of Iloilo—the 
second port of the archipelago and the chief 
city of the populous island of Panay—by 
the Spanish garrison to the insurgents. For 
several weeks the latter had been besieging 
the city. On the 24th ult. General Otis was 
instructed to use his own discretion in deal- 
ing with the situation there. He dispatched 
2,000 men, commanded by General Miller, on 
three transports to Iloilo, the ‘“ Baltimore” 
and the “ Callao” accompanying them. They 
arrived on the 28th, thirty-nine hours too 
late, for General Rios and his Spaniards had 
surrendered the city and had sailed for Zam- 
boanga, on the island of Mindanao. The in- 
surgents had taken possession on the 26th 
and had at once established a municipal gov- 
ernment. It is supposed that Rios acted un-- 
der instructions from Madrid. The Spanish: 
Government must have known that a sur- 
render to the insurgents would embarrass. 
our Government in its dealings with Aguin- 
aldo and his forces. It was reported on the- 
29th that General Otis had been instructed ° 
to take possession of Iloilo, with or without 
the consent of the insurgents. A British 
schooner has brought to Manila the news 
that the Spaniards at Guam rebelled last 
June against the authority of Francis Porto- 
sach, the American Governor, and deposed 
him. The Spanish garrison at Ponape, in the 
Carolines, has been massacred by the native - 
forces. The Cabinet of Aguinaldo resigned 
on the 26th, and he has formed a new one. 
Conflicting reports as to the cause of the - 
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rupture have been published, but it now ap- 
pears that the old Cabinet would not support 
Aguinaldo in his refusal to release his Span- 
ish prisoners to the Americans. The Filipino 
Congress was divided on the question 
whether Aguinaldo’s demand for a grant of 
absolute power, authorizing him even to de- 
clare war, should be satisfied. It is re- 
ported that all of the members of the new 
Cabinet are pledged to insist upon independ- 
ence and not to give up the prisoners. A 
new argument in support of this decision 
concerning the prisoners is disclosed in the 
declaration of Aguinaldo’s advisers that 
they will never release them “ while thou- 
sands of Filipinos are dying in the Spanish 
convict settlements of Fernando Po, the 
Ladrones and the Caroline Islands.” The 
situation is made still more difficult by the 
disappearance of Aguinaldo and the evident 
purpose, of the Filipinos near Manila to re- 
sent and oppose by force any attack on 
lloilo. Additional reinforcements have been 
ordered to Manila. 





At the close of the year the re- 
markable export movement 
from this country still attracted 
attention here and abroad. It was the sub- 
ject of an address delivered on the 24th ult. 
in England by Mr. James Bryce to the 
Leicester Chamber of Commerce. Our ex- 
ports for the eleven months ending with No- 
vember ($1,117,681,199) exceeded those of 
any preceding full calendar year, and it is 
estimated that the returns for December, 
not yet available, will make the total for the 
twelve months more than $1,250,000,000. In 
1897 the total was $1,099,700,000, and in 1896 
it was $1,005,843,000. These were ‘the only 
years in which it rose to $1,000,000,000. At 
the same time it is noticeable that in the 
calendar year just closed the imports were 
less than in any preceding year since 1885. 
The most significant figures in the export 
returns are those which show the extraordi- 
nary increase of the exports of manufac- 
tured goods, which have risen from $130,- 
000,000 in 1888 to $291,000,000 in 1898 (fiscal 
years), while the imports have fallen from 
$324,000,000 to $226,000,000. The most im- 
portant change in this department of our 
foreign trade has been that. which is ob- 


Our Great 
Exports. 
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served in the movement of manufactures of 
iron and steel. The exports of such manu- 
factures have grown from $17,763,000 in 
1888 to $70,367,000 in 1898; in the same pe- 
riod the imports have declined from $49,000,- 
000 to $12,600,000. In the last weeks of the 
year the supremacy of the American iron in- 
dustry was repeatedly shown by the ship- 
ment of large quantities of steel to foreign 
countries, the placing here of orders for mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of steel rails to be 
laid in Australia, Russia and India; the sale 
of ships’ plates in Glasgow, and other simi- 
lar transactions now so frequently reported 
that they no longer excite comment here at 
home, although the meaning of them has not 
until the present time been clearly seen in 
Europe. 





The Walker Commission 
has given to the State De- 
partment, for transmission 
to Congress, a brief preliminary report con- 
cerning the results of its recent work. .The 
Commission examined “ the entire canal re- 
gion” of Nicaragua and employed seventy 
engineers, with laborers and helpers, for 
ten months in making careful surveys. The 
three members, Rear-Admiral Walker, Gen- 
eral Hains and Civil Engineer Haupt, unite 
in saying that. the construction of a canal 
across Nicaragua is “entirely feasible.” 
Two routes—the one selected and followed 
by the Maritime Canal Company, and an- 
other which was marked out in 1872 by a 
surveying party under Commander Lull— 
have been thoroughly examined, and the 
Commission reports that the latter “is the 
more desirable because it is easier of con- 
struction, presents no problems not well 
within good engineering precedents, and will 
be a safer and more reliable canal when 
completed.” The estimated cost is, for the 
first route $124,000,000, and for the second 
$123,000,000. These are the estimates of 
Rear-Admiral Walker and Mr. Haupt; Gen- 
eral Hains adds 20 per cent. “in view of the 
increased size of the canal” for which the 
estimates are made, and “the difficulties in- 
cident to work in tropical countries.” It 
appears that the demands of modern com- 
merce, and the size and draft of modern 
ships, have led the Commission .to provide 
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dimensions considerably greater than ever 
before proposed, in length of locks as well as 
in the canal’s width, depth, and radius of 
curvature. The Lull route follows the course 
of the San Juan River more nearly from 
Greytown westward than the Maritime 
Company’s route, and would permit the use 
of a lower level for a considerable. part of 
the distance from Greytown to the lake. 
The leading journals of London express ap- 
proval of the negotiations, said to be in prog- 
ress, for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, but insist that Great Britain 
should receive compensation in some way 
for the desired concession. 





At the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of: the American :Eco- 
nomic Association, held at 
Yale University, the most interesting—and, 
from many points of view, the most note- 
worthy—feature was the address of the 
president, Professor Arthur T. Hadley. 
Speaking upon “the Relations between 
Economics and Politics,’ he called atten- 
tion to the marked decline in the influence 
of the economists in forming public opinion 
and shaping legislation. In explanation of 
this fact, he reviewed briefly the develop- 
ment of economic theory; and, admitting 
that its foundations have been broadened 
and its possibilities widened by new methods 
of study, he showed that economics has 
tended to become more and more a science 
for schoolmen, instead of a practical guide 
for statesmen. Meanwhile, a similar de- 
velopment fn the science of jurisprudence, 
working itself out in an almost complete 
dependence on precedent, has tended to 
unfit the courts for dealing with distinct- 
ively modern problems arising from 
changed economic conditions. Finally, 
our present system of representative gov- 
ernment, characterized by the dominance of 
the legislature and by “log-rolling” legis- 
lation, has placed the economist at a disad- 
vantage in his attempts to influence the 
members of the legislature; since his aim, 
unlike theirs, is the goed of all the districts 
within the commonwealth. In the face of 
these conditions, the pressing problems of 
municipal administration and national ex- 
pansion (among others) demand responsible 
government on a sound economic basis. 
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The choice lies between expert direction and 
national disgrace, if not national ruin. Ac- 
cordingly, in Professor Hadley’s opinion, 
the largest opportunity for the economist 
in the immediate future lies in the leader- 
ship of an organized body politic. One . 
whole session. was devoted to a considera- 
tion of needed reforms in the methods of 
the next census, the discussion being led 
by Professors Mayo-Smith, H. C. Adams, 
Gardner, and Rowe, Hon. §. N. D. North, 
Hon. Horace. Wadlin, and Dr. M. R. Malt- 
bie. About the same amount of attention 
was given to municipal problems—the ques- 
tions of municipal statistics, municipal tax- 
ation of corporations and the nature of 
municipal franchises. The subject of cur- 
rency reform was introduced by Professor 
Taussig, in his paper on “Some Aspects’ of 
the United States Treasury Situation, 1893- 
97,” and was continued by an excellent re- 
port from a special committee of the as- 
sociation, The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Historical Association was held at 
New Haven in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the economists, and the two organi- 
zations held joint sessions for the discussion 
of American economic history and the Gov- 
ernment’s colonial policy. A committee on 
the historical study of colonial dependencies 
was appointed. In New York several scien- 
tific associations held annual meetings last 
week at Columbia University, among them 
being the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the Geological Society of America. 





The worst is in Bolivia, but 
the dispatches relating to all 
of them are sufficiently meager to show 
that they are of the usual Spanish-American 
character—namely, political rather than 
bloody. In Bolivia the President went away 
to the frontier to suppress a revolution, when 
his enemies at the capital proclaimed a 
board of government and barricaded the 
streets. The President returned, right about 
face, with his army and is now on the road 
to retake the capital, where “ young men 
belonging to the best society are joining 
either side and the banks have lost nearly 
all their clerks.” In Peru, aside from the 
usual deficit of the treasury which Congress 
is trying to remedy, the President has sent a 
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* 
vanguard to suppress a small revolution on 
the frontier; but the vanguard made common 
cause with the enemy, so the matter has 
dropped for the present and the Peruvians 
are entertaining the “Oregon” and “ Iowa.” 
There is some political and revolutionary 
excitement about the election of Vice-Presi- 
dent Billinghurst to the Presidency of Peru, 
but everybody says he is sure to get the 
nomination, with or without bloodshed. In 
Ecuador the clericals are at the bottom of 
everything. Altho the new Archbishop of 
Lima has just taken the oath of fidelity to 
the State he is reported to be at the head of 
a conspiracy to restore the old religious laws 
and to prevent work on a railroad which is 
being built by an American syndicate and 
which will invade some of the districts in 
which the religious orders have great influ- 
ence. President Alfaro has added a few 
more dictatorial functions to his already ab- 
solute dictatorship, and has gone out to the 
frontier to quell an insurrection. But neither 
side has any special advantage at present. 


President Alfaro has also just asked Con- . 


gress for permission to propose an inter- 
national conference to the governments of 
Colombia and Venezuela to discuss the ex- 
pediency of preparing a new constitution 
whereby the old republic of Colombia found- 
ed by Bolivia shall be restored. This repub- 
lic dissolved in 1830 into the republics of 
Ecuador, Colombia and: Venezuela. 





After very much of specula- 
The Dreyfus tion it has become clear that 
Case. 

there are secret documents in 

the Dreyfus case. M. Freycinet, Minister of 
War, admitted it at last, and the Court of 
Cassation promptly demanded that the pa- 
pers be submitted to it. This demand was 
absolutely refused at first, but finally yielded 
to on condition that the papers be kept un- 
der careful guard so that there would be no 
danger of their being made public. Accord- 
ingly they are sent by special messenger to 
the Court in the morning and returned to 
the War Department in the evening. Drey- 
fus himself continues in prison, all the re- 
ports to the contrary being positively de- 
nied. The Court of Cassation, it is an- 
nounced, has decided to send a commission to 
confer with him and learn his explanations. 
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On the report of the commission will depend 
his being summoned to Paris. External 
French politics remain uncertain. Reports 
from Shanghai affirm that the French claims 
in the vicinity of that city have been allowed 
by the Chinese Government under very 
heavy pressure from France, there being no 
adequate support from other governments. 
Franco-English relations appear to be im- 
proving, altho the Newfoundland question 
looms up as a very dangerous element. It is 
said that the English are fortifying the 
British shore and that the French are gath- 
ering ships of war to defend their rights. 





The After continued scenes of dis- 
Ausgleich graceful rioting the Hungarian 
Refused. Reischstag has ended its ses- 

sion without a constitutional renewal of the 
Ausgieich, so that the situation returns to 
what it was before the compact. Meanwhile 
an imperial rescript has been issued renew- 
ing the compact for six months. The disturb- 
ances have given occasion for very bitter at- 
tacks and quite a number of duels have been 
announced, without, however, any serious re- 
sult. The opposition seems to center chiefly 
about Premier Banffy. The disturbances be- 
tween Austria and Germany are not yet 
settled, and there are reports that Count Go- 
luchowski is about to resign his portfolio as 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister on ac- 
count of these difficulties. A German who 
published a severe criticism upon the Gov- 
ernment for its expulsion of the Austrians 
from Prussia and of Danes from Schleswig, 
was put under arrest for lése-majesté, but 
this has aroused a very general protest. 





Lord Curzon has arrived in 

Lord Curzon india and inangurated his 
in India. viceregal rule with a most 
enthusiastic greeting at Bombay. There 
were the usual salutes and the city was dec- 
orated with flags, among which the Stars 
and Stripes were very noticeable. The 
greeting was to Lady Curzon as well as to 
her husband, and in his reply he expressed 
her acknowledgment? of the kindness mani- 
fest in the reception. The people were not 
over demonstrative but evidently, ‘were 
greatly interested. .One little incident gives 
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a most favorable impression of the new Vice- erable disfavor, fearing the strengthening 
roy. On entering the native city, where of the Russian power, which is already 
there were no troops, he preferred to meet manifest on the Northwest. Meanwhile the 
the natives without a military display. This Russian road to Teheran from the Caspian 
tactful recognition of them was greatly ap- will be formally opened in a few months. A 
preciated, and in many ways there has been number of concessions now belonging to 
manifest a cordiality on the part of all the others will, it is said, become Russian within 
different castes which bodes well for the suc- a short time and pave the way for Russian 
cess of his administration. In his replies to political interference as soon as any disorder’ 
the various addresses presented, while prom- appears and gives a good pretext, or the gen; 
ising good, earnest consideration to what eral conditions in Russia make the.Govern- 
was recoiimended and manifesting his will- ment feel that it is practicable for it to ad- 
ingness to profit by any advice that members vance. 
of Chambers of Commerce or any other 
bodies might give, he absolutely declined at There is a new danger in the 
the present stage to make any pronounce- African Transvaal. Recently a Boer po- 
ment on the currency, the border disturb- 't€™8. ji,oman murdered an Englishman 
ances or other problems which he must meet named Edgar, entering his house and shoot- 
in his official duties. The absence of any ing him. He was then arrested, the charge 
news from the frontier indicates that the was reduced to one of manslaughter, and he 
Mad Mullah is not as successful as he had was released on bail. ‘The British agent de- 
hoped to be and that this new disturbance manded a restitution of the charge of mur- 
will be speedily overcome. der, and a mass meeting, attended by 5,000 
Uitlanders, was held at Johannesburg to pre- 
meee The ecclesiastico-political cam- sent a strongly! worded petition to the Queen, 
paign of Russia in Northern Per- reciting the wrongs of the foreign residents 
sia is progressing. The Russian priests ar- of the Transvaaland appealing for protection. 
rived in Urumia September 9th, the party There were no speeches, as political gather- 
consisting of a monastic priest, a monastic ings are prohibited, but a multitude signified 
deacon and one married priest with his wife. their assent to the petition presented to the 
Immediately gathering about thenythosewho consul by uplifting their hands. There is a 
were inclined to join the Greek Church, they. great deal of bitter feeling on both sides, 
took signatures rapidly. Each Nestorian the Boer papers advising that on the first 
was obliged to abjure the errors of his re- British act of war twenty-four hours’ leave 
ligion and accept the creed of the Russian be given to the women and children of Jo- 
Church, especially the statement as to the hannesburg, and then that the whole place 
nature of Christ—two natures and two per- be destroyed, claiming that all but the Afri- 
sons, instead of the monotheism of the Nest kander Ward should be reduced to a gi- 
torian Church, and the title Mother of God gantic rubbish heap. One result was the 
"as applied to the Virgin Mary. Then the forbidding by President Kruger of a cele- 
general plan was to take possession of a bration of the defeat of the Jameson raid. 
Nestorian Church building with the consent On every hand the situation is very tense 
of its adherents, reconsecrate and_rearrange and there seems to be general expectation 
it, receiving individual applicants as com- of a revolt against the Boer Government. 
munieants. According to the latest advices Further northward a British force, supposed 
it is generally expected that the entire old to be the one sent from Uganda to connect 
Nestorian Church will join the Russian with General Kitchener’s expedition, has 
Church. The evangefical element, under the had a serious conflict with the natives, altho 
care of the missionaries of the Presbyterian it seems to have gained the victory. The 
Board, feels the movement somewhat but Egyptian troops in the Sudan have defeated 
not as much as some had anticipated. The what is apparently the last vestige of the 
Persian authorities, ecclesiastic as well as Khalifa’s army, altho the Khalifa himself 
civil, look upon the movement with consid- has not yet been captured. 




















UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
WHITTIER AND JOHN BRIGHT. 


BY SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


EveER since the catastrophe at Khartum, 
in which General Gordon gave up his life, 
there has been hanging in the Quaker poet’s 


“ garden room,” at. Amesbury, a fine portrait 


of this Christian hero. It attests the admi- 
ration of Whittier for the phase of Gordon’s 
many-sided character. which is revealed in 
his work in the Sudan, in breaking up the 
slave trade, and in the heroic effort, in which 
he sacrificed his life, to withdraw the Egyp- 
tian army from an untenable position. For 
this admiration he was quite severely taken 
to task by his warmest and most valued 
friend in England, the Quaker statesman and 
orator, John Bright, whose letter of remon- 
strance, never before in print, is given be- 
low. 

It will be remembered that Bright left the 
cabinet of Gladstone, in 1882, because he 
disapproved of the military expedition to 
Egypt. That Gordon’s ill-fated visit to the 
Sudan two years later was really in the in- 
terest of peace did not placate the states- 
man. He did not see in Gordon the same 
man whom Whittier admired—one ready to 
give his life for a holy cause—but a mere ad- 
venturer, seeking excitement and glory by 
mixing in quarrels of nations not his own. 
He thought Whittier had imperfect knowl- 
edge in regard to Gordon’s career, and con- 
sidered it his friendly duty to set him right. 
But it happened that Whittier had been for 
years following with keen interest the course 
of this knight-errant of humanity, . who 
after romantic adventures with his sword, 
never unsheathed for an unworthy cause, in 
China and in South Africa, had now fallen 
a martyr in the Sudan, not, however, with- 
out having accomplished much in his great 
work of breaking up the slave trade in that 
region. 

Early in 1885 it was proposed to erect a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, in honor 
of Gordon; and Charles C. Reed, of Lon- 
don, appealed to Whittier to write an ode to 
the hero. Mr. Whittier replied that he had 


thought of doing so, but found himself un- 
able to undertake it. He suggested that if 
he could reach the ear of Tennyson, he would 
urge him “to give the world a threnody in- 
spired by the life and death of one who had 
made not only England but the world richer 
for his memory.” In the same letter he 
said: 


» ‘For years I have followed General Gordon’s 
course with constantly increasing interest, won- 
der and admiration, and I have felt his death as 
a great personal bereavement. A _ providential 
man, his mission in an unbelieving and selfish 
age revealed the mighty power of faith in God, 
self-abnegation, and the enthusiasm of humanity. 
For centuries no grander figure has crossed the 
disk of our planet. Unique, unapproachable in 
his marvelous individuality, he belongs to no 
sect or party, and defies classification or com- 
parison.” 

This letter was shown to Tennyson, who 
sent a polite note to Whittier, inclosing the 
quatrain afterward inscribed upon Gor- 
don’s monument: 


“Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Sudan ; 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler 


” 
. 


man 
Whittier’s letter came also to the notice of 
John Bright, who at once made this ener- 
getic remonstrance, dated at London, March 
18th, 1885: 


“My Dear Frirenp: Charles C. Reed has 
sent me an extract from a letter of thine on the 
subject of General Gordon which has surprised 
and distressed me; forgive if I am forced to 
write to thee upon it. 

“Ts it possible that our most famous poet, 
whose writings are a constant defense of jus- 
tice and mercy, can lend his pen to glorify a 
man whose reputation is founded solely on his 
passionate engagement in war in distant coun- 
tries, with which he had no necessary connec- 
tion, and from which he had received no injury 
and no provocation? The employment of Gor- 
don by our Government was a grievous blunder, 
as every member of it will now admit. In re 
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ligion he was a strange fanatic, bordering on 
the insane, drawing his inspiration from the hor- 
rible stories of the Old Testament wars rather 
than from the New Testament and Gospel nar- 
ratives. He cared little for his own life, and, 
if possible, still less for the lives of others. No 
Chinaman and no Sudanese had done him 
wrong, and yet he imagined that he was justi- 
fied in engaging in the savagery of war, some 
thousands of miles from his own country, and 
in the slaughter of untold numbers of his fel- 
low men. It is to me amazing that any Chris- 
tian man can admire and applaud such a life. 
If all Christians were heroes of this type, what 
would the world become? If the Apostles Paul 
and John were called to judge of the Gordon 
ideas and life, what would their answer be? 
And how does his passionate disregard of hu- 
man life accord with the story we have of the 
earthly life and message of the merciful Savior? 

“ But for Gordon’s career as a soldier where 
would be the admiration for him? His sup- 
posed heroism is in his passionate love of war, 
and in his personal fearlessness of danger—and 
the loud hosannas in his praise from Arch- 
bishops and Bishops and clergy are raised to 
excite in the minds of our people not a love of 
Christianity, but a toleration of war. 

“Our Government has committed a fearful 
blunder in its Egyptian policy. I left them 
when they bombarded the forts and city of Alex- 
andria. Other blunders have followed. One of 
the worst of these was the sending of Gordon 
to Khartum. He went out as a messenger of 
peace, and he plunged at once into war; and 
the difficulties of the Government have been 
immeasurably increased.- I am utterly at vari- 
ance with those who hold up Gordon as an ex- 
ample to be followed. But what a calamity it 
will be if the Poet who has made himself famous 
by his writings in favor of justice and mercy 
should throw a shadow over all his past serv- 
ices to mankind by dedicating his later efforts 
to the glorification of a man whose fame rests 
solely on his passionate devotion to war on two 
continents, separated by some thousands of 
‘miles from his own country ! 

“T have written to Mr. Reed, giving him my 
sentiments on this sad question, and I do not 
conceal them from my friends. If Gordon was 
right in his war with the Sudanese, who were 
fighting for freedom from Egyptian and English 
invasion of their co.mtry, surely I was over- 
scrupulous when I left the Government com- 
mitted to the bombardment of Alexandria. For- 
give me for writing this letter. No man out- 
side his own family has a greater interest in the 
reputation of our New England Poet than I 
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have—-no one will more regret it if he should 
attempt to show that Christianity and multitudi- 
nous slaughter professed and practiced make the 
sort of hero which our children are to admire - 
and imitate. We are asked to admire Gordon 
mainly as a soldier careless about his own life— 
utterly regardless of the lives of those with 
whom he rushed into conflict. The corrupt 
churches of our time rejoice that a loud profes- 
sion of religion was mixed up with soldierly 


qualities, and thus the profession of war is var- 


nished over and made more tolerable to those 
who profess the Christian name. 

“ Again I say, forgive me for writing this let- 
ter. Let Gordon’s name find its proper’ place 
in history. But I would not that our Christian 
Poet should by one line add to its influence in 
the present or any future generation of those 
who speak our English tongue. It has cost me 
something to write this letter—it will not, I 
think, be misunderstood.” 

Whittier made immediate reply to this 
friendly remonstrance; but the following ex- 
tract from his letter shows that not only 
does he retract nothing, but he gives new 
emphasis to his expressions of admiration 
for “the strange fanatic’? whose course 
is so bitterly reprobated by the British 
Quaker: 

“My DEAR FRIEND: I regret the publication 
of my hasty private letter to C. C. Reed, as it 
has occasioned thee uneasiness. I quite agree 
with thee as regards the armed interference with 
Egypt and the Sudan, and I think one of the 
best acts of thy life was thy withdrawal from 
the ministry in consequence of it. But as re- 
spects Charles Gordon, I cannot withdraw my 
admiration for the man, while I disapprove of 
his warlike methods. I learned much of him 
from my friend, Dr. Williams, who knew him 
well in China, and who thought him one of the 
most generous and self-sacrificing men he ever 
knew. Still later, I have read of his labors in 
the Sudan to suppress the dreadful slave trade, 
and it seems to me that he went to Khartum 
once more really on an errand of peace, and I 
am not sure that he would not have succeeded 
if the English army had not invaded the Sudan. 
It is not probable that I shall write a poem on 
his life and death, but I thought of it, and in- 
tended to express my admiration of his faith, 
courage and self-abnegation, while lamenting his 
war training and his reliance on warlike means 
to accomplish a righteous end. As it is, he was 
a better man than David or Joshua—he was hu- 
mane, and never put his prisoners into brick- 
kilns nor under hammers. And he believed in a 
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living God, who reveals himself now as in the 
old time.” 

Whittier’s friend, Dr. Channing ‘M. Wil- 
liams, referred to in the above letter, is an 
American missionary, stationed since 1855 
in China and Japan. He was Protestant 
Episcopal missionary bishop of China at the 
time of Gordon’s service against the Taiping 
rebels. It would seem from one passage in 
Mr. Bright’s letter that the evidence of a 
bishop of “a corrupt Church” in favor of 
Gordon would be to him far from conclu- 
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sive. With a larger charity, Whittier found 
friends in whom he trusted in all the sects 
of Christendom. Hating war and all its 
trappings as a good Quaker should, he 
nevertheless thought he found under the 
military uniform of Gordon a passionate 
lover of humanity, and toward such a man 
his heart always warmed. His portrait of 
Gordon, in the red coat of a British soldier 
and the fez of an Egyptian officer, kept its 
place on his wall atter receiving Mr. Bright’s 
letter. 
Boston, Mass, 


A MINIMUM WAGE. 


BY PROF. JOHN 


THE first distinctive expression of a vigor- 
ous trade-union is collective bargaining. 
"By this means the equilibrium is partially 
restored between the employer and employee 
in making the contract of labor. A manager 
who hires a thousand men and deals with 
them singly has a power, a personal liberty, 
out of all proportion to that of any one of 
these men in framing the agreement between 
them. 

This want of balance is partially rectified 
by a contract which includes the entire 
thousand. Two parties, of proximate equal- 
ity, confront each other in this most vital 
social relation, the giving and receiving 
wages. 

The second distinctive measure of a trade- 
union—one which has been but slowly rip- 
ened out of a protracted and painful ex- 
perience—is that of a minimum wage. It is 
a measure, like collective bargaining, that 
cannot exist aside from a firm combination 
among workmen. A minimum wage means 
that a trade-union under no circumstances 
will accept for its members, or for any one of 
them, a wage insufficient to meet the stand- 
ard of life current with them. That sta d- 
ard is to be maintained at all hazards. One 
who cannot find employment on these ac- 
cepted terms must be supported from the 
common fund until he can secure the mini- 
mum wage. The fact, more than any other, 
which has forced this conclusion on work- 
men is the impossibility on any other terms 
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of resisting an indefinite depression of wages 
on the occasion of the least depression in the 
labor market. Set aside these two prin- 
ciples and the losses of every failure in pro- 
duction are sure to be visited, first of all, 
on laborers; while the recovery from them 
is very slow with the return of prosperity. 
The ground lost is regained, if regained at 
all, with utmost difficulty. 

Under the single contract the most negli- 
gent and improvident workmen, not the 
most thrifty and intelligent, determine the 
common status. 

Whatever the first class are willing to ac- 
cept the second class are shortly compelled 
to take. The thriftless workman becomes: 
the gulcrum across which the prosperity of 
the better man is prie@ at and tumbled 
over. The poor’ workman need not retain 
the place he has for the moment won; in- 
deed, he is not likely to retain it, having 
once been used to reduce the price of labor. 
Cast out of employment, he is only the more 
serviceable when the process is to be re- 
peated a second time. 

Nor is collective bargaining alone suffii- 
cient to remedy the inherent weakness of 
workmen as compared with managers. If 
the current wage can be indefinitely reduced 
when times are hard, the first blow of every 
disaster is made to fall on the workmen. 
Their relative weakness again betrays them 
in the same way as when they act singly, 
tho in a less degree. The descent becomes 
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easy, inevitable; the ascent perplexing and 
painful. The minimum wage is a protection 
furnished the workrhan by simple volition, 
when the power of reasonable resistance 
fails him. Let us look at the principle in the 
various lights in which it is to be judged. 

The minimum wage is not likely to be ex- 
cessive. The standard of life which defines 
it is not the wishes or caprices of men, but 
what has been actually won under average 
conditions. This standard, if adhered to in 
unprosperous periods, can be slowly ad- 
vanced in prosperous ones. The doctrine of 
a minimum wage operates as a ratchet to 
hold fast all that is once gained. Certainly 
this is well, if no evils are developed which 
counterbalance the gains. 

The attitude of the workman under a min- 
imum wage is precisely that, only higher in 
the scale of civilization, which economists 
have so freely assigned him lower in the 
scale. It has been a favorite doctrine that 
the minimum wage, to which the laborer 
was constantly gravitating, was the re- 
muneration necessary for a bare existence. 
This limit being reached, wages could sink 
no lower, no matter what the state of pro- 
duction. Now the workman simply says this 
minimum shall be a tolerable instead of an 
intolerable existence, a rational, instead of 
an irrational one. We will insist on stop- 
ping before we reach the bottom. If produc- 
tion can proceed with us at a standstill at 
the bottom, it can proceed with us at a 
standstill somewhat higher up. 

Is he ‘not only quite logical but also ;wise 
in this conclusion? A reasonable standard 
of life supplies him, as a producing agent, 
with adequate physical strength, adequate 
intellectual culture, and the strongest social 
motives. Every step down from a favor- 
_ able standard of life is one that wéakens 
him as a productive term in society. The 
folly of it is exactly the folly of underfeed- 
ing a draft animal. The wretchedness of it 
is the wretchedness of treating a man 
worse than a brute. Highest production de- 
mands a minimum wage. 

But, it may be said, is not the underlying 
economic law of supply and demand against 
this doctrine? If we insist on higher wages 
when lower wages alone are remunerative 
we exhaust our strength and so prepare the 
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way for a still greater fall. In the first 
place, the tendency of wages in any given 
occupation to sink is due to overproduction 
in that department. Reduce wages and the 
same overproduction can be carried still 
further with a further fall. Check produc- 
tion and prices rally. A more fundamental 
response is that the steady growth of pro- 
duction must depend on a corresponding 
growth in consumption. 

The workmen are the great majority of 
men. Consumption cannot advance with a 
steady loss on their part of purchasing 
power. Their standard of life must define 
the consumption of the community and so its 
production. A favorable standard will not 
only imply increased purchases, it- will also 
bring with it that thrifty temper which re- 
sults in forecasting the future and providing 
for it. This means a growth of capital. Our 
great mistake has been in supposing that 
prosperity could be partial and at the same 
time progressive. It can only be steadily 
nourished under the widest action and re- 
action. We want not fewer men, but more 
men in direct and adequate ministration to 
each other. The larger the market the safer 
the market. 

The doctrine of a minimum wage is just 
in its relation to the manager. 

It is not just that he should begin, at 
once, to shift every disaster he may have 
occasioned on the workman, himself bearing 
only what he cannot thus transfer. If 
wages were a fixed term he would adjust 
his business to that fact, and that fact would 
often teach him prudence. It would not be 
possible for him to be imprudent and re- 
coup his losses by dropping the wages of his 
employees. As the manager alone has the 
power of guidance, the embarrassments in- 
cident to his mistakes should fall primarily 
on him, and only secondarily on the work- 
men, not as now, primarily on them, he ac- 
ecepting only the unavoidable remainder. 
This doctrine is much like that involved in 
the prior lien granted to the workman who 
has built a house, on that house. The 
product of labor cannot be diverted from the 
payment of labor to make whole some other 
claimant. The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and first worthy of it. 

This doctrine also favors, in a high de- 
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gree, social growth. We are constantly com- 
plaining that those whom we would aid are 
incapable of receiving aid—have in them- 
selves no recuperative power. This is not 
the case with those who set up, and cling to, 
a reasonable standard of life. They show 
exactly that self-assertion we are in search 
of. .LLey hold fast all that is given them. 
They struggle hard to turn one talent into 
two talents. No greater social heroism has 
anywhere been shown than in some min- 
ers’ strikes in England; the impoverished 
workmen and their impoverished families 
refusing to return to work at an inadequate 
wage. No man is more sublime than when 
he faces evil with the firm assertion, “I 
will resist it unto death.” Such men will 
live. 


IS THE CZAR A CHRISTIAN? 


It 


The one surprising thing is that we do not 
all recognize the nobility of the noble, and 
with joy in our hearts exclaim: “ These are 
the ones whom we have sought and God 
has sent.” 

Nor have we the slightest ground to fear 
that a minimum wage will favor idleness. 
The doctrine grew out of the determination 
to win by labor; to make labor properly 
productive. .A body of men with whom this 
is the ruling principle will constrain every 
member of it to his utmost exertion. The 
impulse has in it the inexhaustible energy 
of enterprise. The indolent man is the dis- 
couraged man who puts no proper value on 
labor; who is willing to work for nothing. 


WILLIAMSTowNn, Mass. 


IS THE CZAR A CHRISTIAN ? 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


AN eminent historian has characterized the 
Greek Church as a mummy of Christianity 
in a kneeling posture. Other authorities have 
pronounced Greek Christianity a dead and 
poisonous superstition, wearing unworthily 
the name tho wholly without reality of relig- 
ion. Protestant opinion generally regards it 
as being spiritually below Romanism quite 
as much as Romanism is below the best 
forms of evangelical belief and life. How 
far are such estimates accurate and just? 

One who reads with candor the acts of the 
Greek Synod of Jerusalem, 1672, and in con- 
nection with it the Confession of the Patri- 
arch Dositheus, adopted by the Synod, will 
be surprised to note how close is the doc. 
trinal parallel on many fundamental points 
between these deliverances of Oriental 
Christianity and the decrees and catechism 
of the Roman Council of Trent on one side 
and several of the creeds of the Reformation 
on the other. A similar impression is made 
by a careful study of the Orthodox Confes- 
sion or Catechism of Mogilas, 1643, whose 
author has been ‘styled the father of Russian 
theology. A nineteenth century symbol of 
like character, now in universal use not only 
in the Russias but extensively in the Hast 


also, is the Full Catechism of Philaret, who 
was for nearly a century the Metropolitan 
of Moscow and the most learneé and influen- 
tial theologian*of the Greek communion in 
recent times. 

The Full Catechism was published in 1839 
by the authority of the Imperial Majesty, 
with the approbation of the Eastern Patri- 
archs, for the use of schools and of all 
orthodox Christians, and has been trans- 
lated into several languages and extensively 
employed as a_ satisfactory summary of 
Greek orthoaoxy. And it may safely be pre- 
sumed that the present Czar is thoroughly 
familiar with these representative formu- 
laries, and especially with the last, which is 
the latest and most authoritative expression 
of the faith of the eighty millions or more 
who, in Russia and elsewhere in both Eu- 
rope and Asia, constitute what is called 
Greek Christendom. 

Nearly two centuries have passed since 
Peter the Great made St. Petersburg the 
ecclesiastical as well as political capital of 
his empire, and assumed to be the head of 
the Church as well as the State. His suc- 
cessors have always claimed and held the 
same spiritual primacy. The present Czar 
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wears to-day this double crown, and wields, 
so far as he desires, the same religious su- 
premacy. All testimonies agree that he is 
a loyal supporter of his ancestral faith and a 
devout worshiper at the holy shrine of his 
people. Pure in morals, faithful and tender 
in his domestic and social relations, devout 
in temper and belief, specially attentive to 
all religious duties, as he is said to be, he 
wears consistently the aspect of a Christian 
man, according to the standard set up for 
him in these national formularies. He seems 
also to have inherited the benevolent in- 
stincts of his grandfather, whose abolition of 
serfdom was one of the truly great events 
of this century. As a ruler he appears to be 
seeking, amid aifficulties which we can hard- 
ly conceive, yet with a patient and heroic 
purpose which we cannot refrain from ad- 
miring, the true welfare of his nation, as 
well in its educational and religious as in its 
temporal interests. 

Is the Czar a Christian? Was his recent 
proposal for the disarmament of Europe and 
for the establishment of an era of universal 
peace a mere effusion of sentiment, a stroke 
of political policy, a shrewd device con- 
ceived as a step toward further aggrandize- 
ment and final supremacy among the na- 
tions, or was it the expression of a profound 
conviction born of spiritual Christianity? 
Certainly no more notable or worthy utter- 
ance has been heard in the world during this 
eventful century: it has thrilled millions of 
hearts, and is destined to be listened to by 
States and Nations through the coming cen- 
turies. Even if it were merely a political 
dictum, put forth to test the disposition of 
other governments or to conceal some deep 
scheme of imperial ambition, it would still 
be regarded as a very remarkable utterance 
for one so young in years and so engrossed 
in the development of a gigantic empire. 
But if it is a Christian proposition, in spirit 
like the song of the angels at Bethlehem, 
and incorporating truly Christian principle, 
it becomes an ineffably grander thing—a doc- 
ument which may fitly be placed among the 
most illustrious papers in the archives of 
the race. What view are we to take of it 
and of him who has sent it forth to be read 
and pondered by mankind? 

The Full Catechism of Philaret, with all 
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its defective conceptions of doctrine and its 
degenerating formalisms, contains enough of 
the Gospel to lead any one who thoroughly 
studies and believes it into what we may 
hopefully regard as a truly Christian expe- 
rience. Its exposition of the Scriptures as 
divine and as established by the witness of 
prophecy and miracle—its analysis and en- 
forcement of the Nicene Creed as containing 
the doctrine which all are bound to believe— 
its discussion of the Ten Commandments as 
a law of life for all men—its teaching re- 
specting the Beatitudes and the Prayer 
which our common Lord hath taught us all 
—these, taken together, in conjunction with 
the declaration that the Holy Ghost is sent 
into the world to give spiritual life to men, 
are sufficient to warrant the belief that many 
an adherent of the Greek communion, as 
well as many an adherent of Rome, is at 
heart, under such instruction, a true disciple. 
May we not hope that Nicholas II is such a 
disciple, and that his grand utterance came 
out of a heart which the Holy Ghost has 
touched? 

Let any one who doubts read the comment 
on the seventh Beatitude: We must live 
friendly with all men, and give no occasion 
for disagreement; if any arise, we must try 
all possible ways to put a stop to it, even by 
yielding our own right, unless this be against 
duty or hurtful to any other; if others are at 
enmity, we must do all we can to reconcile 
them; and if we fail we must pray to God 
for their reconciliation. Let any one who 
doubts study the Third Part of the Cate 
chism, which treats of the union between 
faith and love, and of the manner in which 
Christian love sanctifies and controls the 
life. Let any one who doubts read the par- 
ticular injunction to crucify the affections 
and lusts, and especially the affection of 
anger. When anger prompts us to revile an 
enemy and to do him harm, we are to resist 
the wish, and, remembering how Jesus 
Christ on the cross prayed for his enemies 
pray likewise for ours. , 

In such lessons as these the young Czar 
has been trained from his childhood; he has 
studied and recited them doubtless over and 
over, as in the days of old Presbyterian chil- 
dren learned the Shorter Catechism. Can we 
reasonably question that, under the nurture 
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of that blessed Spirit who worketh when 
and where and how He pleaseth, such relig- 
ious teachings have produced a profound, 
even a saving, effect in his soul, and have 
made him indeed a Christian man? And if 
this be so, can we question that his recent 
proposition, so clear and calm in diction and 
so commanding in its substance, is an efflo- 
rescence from the sanctified nature of one 
whom God has set on the supreme summit 
of our human life? And if this be so, can 
we question that the whole world, amid all 
its suspicions, rivalries, statecraft, will yet 
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hear and heed the message as one sent from 
heaven? ‘ 

It is not necessary to discuss here the 
vexed query whether the Greek Church or 
the Roman Church is a branch of the true 
Church of Christ on the earth, or to shut our 
eyes to the formalism and degeneracy of 
Oriental Christianity. A true saint may be 
born of God in either communion, and break- 
ing through or rising above such corrupting 
elements, may become in the loftiest sense 
our brother in Christ, and even a messenger 
of God to the nations. 


Cotumsus, Oxuto, 


CHILDREN OF VIKINGS. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


THE young scald who, all evening, had 
been striking his harp softly beside the 
hearth, in the great hall of Salten Tower, 
now leaned the instrument against his knee. 
EKyvind, the ancient lord of the tower, raised 
his eyes from their long scrutiny of the fire. 

“ Now you have finished,’ he said, “and 
you voiced your pretty love songs so low that 
I could scarce hear them. Ah, my young 
poet, do you think that the weight of many 
years and the wisdom of gray hairs have 
hardened my heart against love and music ? 
Know then, Alfgar, that memories, wakened 
by twang of a harp-cord, are as dear to me 
as.the touch of your lady’s hand to you.” 

“They were poor things, of my own mak- 
ing,” replied the youth, “ and I deemed them 
not worthy your attention.” 

“By Olaf and his sword! things have 
changed mightily,” cried Lord LEyvind. 
“When true love first came to me I was 
more of a fighter than a singer, but, never- 
theless, I made songs in praise of her, and 
I deemed them meetfor the ears of any gath- 
ering, be it of slaves or kings, gods or fair 
women.” 

Alfgar’s cheeks flamed red. , 

“Sir, neither am I ashamed of my verses, 
nor of her who inspires them. They lie near 
my heart and are white angels of comfort, 
and I sing them for my own pleasure, reck- 
ing not if other ears hear or remain deaf.” 


The old man smiled, and his gaze returned 
to the crackling fagots. 

“TJ will tell you the story of my love—of 
the love that laughed at danger and sword- 
blades and won a princess,” he said. 

The fingers of tne fire-light sprang along 
the dusty weapons and reddened the great 
shields on the wall, and the eyes of the old 
lord were full of life and valor again, as he 
told his romance. 

My _s/ great-grandsire, Salten Wolfhead, 
builded this tower many years ago, for 2 
shelter and a stronghold for his sailors and 
fighting men. His greater house stood 
twenty miles to the north, on the coast, and 
stands there even now under the rule of 
strangers. It was the snug harbor here that 
captured the heart of Wolfhead. He saw in 
it a safe haven for his returning ships. At 
the narrow crook of the entrance he piled up 
this stout tower. You have seen how the 
turrets and the walls along the stairs are 
looped for archery. You have noticed the 
huge, uneven stones gathered in loose heaps 
on the battlements. Yes, he made it a strong 
fighting tower—a welcome haven for his re- 
turning plunder-ships, but a menace to the 
ships that followed, red with war-shields. 

Now it came to pass, during the third year 
after the building of the tower, in the early 
days of June, that Lady Gundal, the king’s 
cousin, came to the northern house to visit 
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the lady of Salten Wolfhead. These. women 
‘were distantly of the same blood, and tho 
the Lady Gundal was by far the younger, 
and unwed, the people could not say which 
face or which form held the more beauty. I 
will unfold you this part of the story quickly, 
for it is naught but history. Just before the 
lift of the summer dawn four dragon-ships, 
of a lighter and lower shape than ours of the 
North, dropped anchor at the foot of Salten 
Wolfhead’s terrace. Salten Wolfhead was 
inland, seeing to his farms. His viking-ships 
were far out on the sea. So the.strangers 
swarmed ashore, slew the guards, flung 
down the gates and carried away the 
women. Then the prows of their ships 
turned south again and behind them the 
Wolfhead’s barns made a great bonfire that 
threw an angry stain over the summer sea. 
Off the east coast of Shetland they were met 
by four of old Salten’s ships, returning with 
fair plunder of gold and silks from the 
South. Straightway a most daring and val- 
erous fight took place and the stranger 
prince sailed out of it with but one of his 
stout boats—but with that boat went the 
Lady Gundal. 

The years went by in war and peace, feast- 
ing and sorrow, and in the time of my father 
the great house north of Drontheim passed 
into the hands of a friend of the new Bish- 
op’s. It matters nothing to my story how 
this befell. We came to Salten Tower, which 
became fortress and house in one. 

In my twentieth year my sire builded a 
new ship, not over large, but most cleverly 
fitted and of great speed. This he gave to 
me, with his blessing. 

“There is the same old plunder in the 
South,” he said. Rowers and fighting men 
came to me quickly when it was known 
that Eyvind, the young lord, would cruise 
southward in a good ship, with the old Sal- 
ten banner flapping above the square sail. 

We cleared the narrow, crooked neck of 
the harbor on a June morning, with all our 
war-shields over the side, and the farmers 
and men-at-arms shouting farewell to us 
from the court-yard and battlements of the 
tower. After three days’ sailing with a fair 
wind we sighted two ships on our left, and 
by their war-flags I saw them to belong to a 
house in the far north, near Alstahong. We 
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drew near to one another and exchanged 
greeting and when the Jarl from the North 
heard that I sailed for the South and plun- 
der, he begged that we sail together. So, 
in company the three great ships braved the 
dangers of the North Sea. We left behind 
us Jutland and the home of the Danes— 
southward, southward, led on by the red 
star of adventure. Now we sailed with the 
coast on our right showing clear, save when 
a gray fog hid it away. One bright morn- 
ing, when no wind filled our sails, our long 
sweeps urged us into a peaceful harbor, 
around which lay a peaceful city. Our war- 
horns cried fearfully. Our Viking banners 
struck fear into the city’s heart. The lord 
of the city, having no soldiers inside the 
walls and not enough men in his forts to 
man the engines of war, sent forth a white 
tlag, begging us to keep our men in control 
and to accept of him rare and costly gifts. 

“This sounds reasonable,’ said Harald 
Jarl, and with picked escorts of swordsmen 
we went ashore to call on the Southern lord, 
leaving our ships well guarded. We found 
our host—for Lost he was, tho the hospitality 
was none of his own seeking—a big, sol- 
dierly man, dark of hair and eyes and court- 
ly of manner. I wondered to find him well 
able to talk the language of our Norway. 

“JT myself have some Norse blood in my 
veins,” he said. “My grandsire wed with 
the cousin of one of your kings.” 

“Sir,” said I, “my family remembers the 
wooing,”. for I knew, then, that he spoke of 
the Lady Gundal. That night they spread 
us a great feast, but before the feast, began 
our captain carried six thousand broad 
pieces of gold safely to the ships. Our host 
seemed somewhat moved at this, but we 
promised to leave him when the tide served. 
During the feast the Southern lord’s daugh- 
ter sat with us at the upper table. Her 
name was Gundal. Her hair was pale gold, 
her eyes like the North Sea in summer, and 
her brow like the white slope of Kiolen. 
Queenly jewels flashed on her fingers—but 
they could not flash as did her proud eyes. 
Thrice we looked at each other across the 
great table, and to my own heart I swore 
by the sword of St. Olaf that to win no 
more than a smile from this woman I would 
drive my dragon-ship into the very jaws of 
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death. But the eyes of Harald Jarl were 
also upon her, and I felt my sword hang 
heavy in its sheath. Of a sudden this second 
Lady Gundal stood up and in her hand she 
held a red Southern rose. 

“ Vikings,” she said, “‘ for the safety of the 
city my father has paid you gold—I have 
only this,” and she tossed the rose upon the 
table. Quicker than the flash of an axe- 
blade I snatched it up, and turning to the 
captains and Southern nobleman I cried: 

“ This is my prize—I will return to you half 
of the gold.” 

Harald Jarl, who was flushed with the 
rich wine of the country, sprang up and 
smote me across the face with his hand. I 
reeled back, drawing clear my sword. 

“‘Give me the rose,” he shouted. 

Straightway his men set upon mine in the 
lower hall, all being fired with drinking. 
Above the tumult I heard a _ clear 
voice cry, ‘‘ The red rose is but a symbol,” 
then nothing was left in the hall but fight- 
ing men. The Southern lord and his follow- 
ers had gone with the women. Many times 
I shouted that we had been tricked, but each 
time Harald drove at me the harder with his 
huge blade. Seeing this I raised the Salten 
battle-cry and ran the drunken Jarl through 
the body. The great wax candles were 
knocked down, one by one, till at last we 
fought by the light of a few torches on the 
walls. The dishes and drinking cups fell 
from the tables ; the chairs were overturned. 
My men were outnumbered, but, having 
harder heads than the farmers from Alsta- 
hong, they held their own bravely. Sin- 
guard Wolfing, my favorite captain, had by 
this time ctt his way to my side. The 
torches threw red lights and smoky shad- 
ows. The swinging swords flashed and 
rang up and down the murky hall. Fair 
woven tapestries were ripped from the walls 
by the restless feet of the fighters. From 
behind some one touched my shoulder, and a 
voice whispered, ‘‘ Here is a secret door, Sir 
Viking.” At the sound of her voice my 
heart yearned toward her, but my sword 
kept on with its hammering and stabbing. 
Again I felt the light hand on my mailed 
shoulder. “The hall is surrounded—my 
father has two hundred men from the hills. 
Oh, come, come!” she prayed into my ear. 
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Her breath lay upon my cheek like a caress, 
and for a moment my eye and hand lost 
tneir cunning. And in that moment a jave- 
lin flashed up under my sword and wounded 
me in the muscles of the neck, and while I 
reeled with tne pain of it, fighting blindly, 
the great doors of the hall swung open and 
the spearmen from the hills rushed in. Stag- 
gering, bleeding, with the hem of Gundal’s 
cloak in one hand and my reeking sword in 
the other, I followed along a dark passage, 
and at last out onto the harbor front. There 
lay our three ships, swinging peacefully, like 
monster beasts of the sea at sleep. 

“Have you the rose?” she said, smiling 
up at me, with her red cloak drawn about 
her face. cs 

I pointed silently to my breast, where it 
hung, with its stem wedged into a twisted 
link of my chain-mail tunic. 

The tumult of the fight came to us faintly. 

‘““Why did you offer to return the gold ?” 
she asked. 

Battle-stained and faint, I kneeled at her 
feet. ' 

“There are many ventures for the winning 
of gold.” I said, “ but of that of which a rose 
is symbol, one white hand holds it all ;” and 
I caught her hand to my lips. 

“Nay, two!” she sighed, and helped me 
up with both her hands. 

Behind us the tumult of the fight was dy- 
ing out. 

“ Now leave me,” ske said. 
lies there under the wall.” 

At this I said many mad things. 

“ But, foolish one, you will come back for 
me next summer,” she cried softly. 

With a strange madness in my heart, of 
joy and serrow, 1 rowed out to the ships. 
and, after telling part of the true story of 
the attack in the hall, I ordered the great 
sweeps to be run out. With a brave dream, 
turning all things toward hope, I sailed the 


three dragon-ships back to Norway. 
* *k * * 


The old lord ceased speaking and his 
sunken eyes flashed with the firelight. 

“ Did you return te the lady ?” asked the 
young scald. 

“Yea,” answered Eyvind, “tho four ships 
were burned in the harbor and half my men 
were killed, I brought away my princess,” 
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THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF PRUSSIA, 


BY LANE ALLEN. 


Surety Prussia is still a land of romanti- 
cism despite the ract of its having given birth 
to Kant and the theory of Pure Reason. The 
Republic of France may astonish civilization 
by her Dreyfus trial; but this one single 
specimen offered by her from out of the 
hidden layers of the undercrust of Conti- 
nental society is insignificant when com- 
pared to the dozens of examples of the sur- 
vival of the medieval spirit which Prussia 
continues to exhibit to the world. The Drey- 
fus trial by its noise gives proof of its being 
half modern, and the French people half 
converted to Liberty. In the end the trial 
may even show justice to be the conqueror 
of arbitrary discipline, and the civil power in 
the State a successful wrestler with mili- 
tary arrogance and exclusiveness; in which 
case the respect of Anglo-Saxons will have 
been recovered for France;—but France is as 
good as lost to medizvalism. In contrast to 
this possible evolution Prussia promises a 
robust holding on to the Old. Far off from 
her is the idea of stepping upon the middle 
ground of controversy between militarism 
and the civil power. Militarism, in her eyes, 
is encamped, now and forever, on unassail- 
able hights of privilege; and military law, to 
her mind, is a Prince who may not so much 
as condescend to think of dueling with a 
plebeian Trial by Jury: just what the army 
in France and the anti-revisionists think. 
But, mind you, whereas in Paris a moiety of 
the neutral population (which is likely to in- 
crease to a victorious majority) opposes this 
opinion, in Prussia nine-tenths of the inhab- 
itants share it. Indeed, so many share it, 
trembling and in fear, that Berlin could 
have her Dreyfus trial and the world not 
even know it! 

Now, this fact of unbroken discipline is 
surely a more extraordinary circumstance, 
if you set to thinking about it, than any- 
thing, and the whole batch of things con- 
nected with the obstreperous Parisian affair 
takea altogether. One, furthermore, is inci- 
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mighty militarism of Prussia is a perma- 
nency. If you are dumbfounded, therefore, 
over the strange spectacle of a lot of respect- 
able persons opposing fanatically the grant- 
ing of a second trial to a fellow-citizen, why, 
what are you to feel over the stranger spec- 
tacle of a whole nation confirming secret first 
trials by sustaining the institution of court 
martials in time of peace, and for millions 
of fellow-citizens? And yet Germans see not 
this beam in their own eye, tho they do the 
mote in. the French one, and moralize over 
it, too. 

No, really, believe me; this Prussia, the 
land of dull skies and phlegmatic workers, 
is like a book in modern binding, replete 
inside with the drollest anachronisms. And 
by the outer binding I mean the new indus- 
trial activity of the country and whatever 
other particular things it resembles other 
young nations in, such as its written consti- 
tution and its show of a national Parlia- 
ment. The bulk of it is old, one to two cen- 
turies behind the times. And a good repre- 
sentative of the whole mass together is its 
hero—the Emperor. 

William II is one-tenth modern and nine- 
tenths old-fashioned, after the manner of the 
striking figures of our school book histories. 
Think of the journey he has just made to the 
Holy Land! Will it not seem indistinguish- 
able to future school children from descrip- 
tions of the costly crusades of Coeur de Lion 
and the gorgeous progresses of Queen Bess 
and the other depicted old scenes of pomp- 
ous display in the open, of cavalecades of 
dames and princes moving across bright 
landscapes, shut in on the horizon by mass- 
ive stone towers of castles and city walls? 
I hardly see how it can be distinguished. 
William II. spared no expense as a royal 
guest; nor did the Sultan of Turkey spare 
any as a royal entertainer. The Emperor 
was accompanied by a numerous suite of 
courtiers, as spick and span in their white 
and blue cloth suits as gold embroidery, lus- 
trous brass helms surmounted by waving 
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horse-tails or tall white feathers and decora- 
tions of jeweled stars could make them. 
There was a long line of prancing horses, 
too, mounted by German soldiers in tight- 
fitting brand-new uniforms. And there was 
the chariot of the Queen, carriages of the 
ladies, the draped steed of the King; and be- 
hind more courtiers and guards; while, 
scurrying in front, on the sides and at the 
rear were Turks in flashing, loose mantles, 
picturesque horsemen and footmen, with 
bayonets ready and weapons in hand. 

Some old paintings of former prog- 
resses of princes take in the staring 
public; and such spectators lined also 
the roadway which William II passed. 
Certainly the same sun which illumined 
the like scenes in medieval times shone 
on the Prussian helms and dotted the 
Turkish simitars with blinding spots of 
light. What was new and different from the 
old-time scene was something no picture can 
well take in. I mean the thoughts in the 
brains of the beholders of the modern spec- 
tacle, the thoughts that a placard, posted up 
on the white house sides of a Constantinople 
street, expressed in sullen, dark, threatening 
words: “ We ragged, starving subjects are 
plundered by Sultan Hamid to feast the 
Frankish Ceesar.” Of such thoughts we see 
nothing in Froissart’s gay chronicles. 

Then, furthermore, how familiarly histor- 
_ ical appeared the outcropping of intrigues 
in Germany among brother princes, while 
the reigning monarch tarried in Oriental far- 
off lands. Emperor William put the charge 
of looking after the interests of his family 
upon his uncle, the Grand Duke of Baden. 
But just as no royal warden in the medieval 
eras could prevent plots being set on foot to 
undermine his lord’s authority while the lord 
was gone, so could not the husband of 
Louise of Prussia prevent them during the 
absence of his adventurous young nephew. 

In the conquered province 01 Hanover the 
oppressed but not suppressed party of the 
Guelphs bestirred themselves to raise afresh 
the standard of their ousted hereditary king, 
by agitating for the nomination of th> Duke 
of Cumberland to the throne of Brunswick; 
for, “ being once installed in Brunswick,” as 
their Guelphish Catholic orgars of the press 
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declared, “it would be but a step to his 
higher throne”’ (of Hanover). 

Prussia in this particular, too, is eminently 
medieval. It holds in its grasp several alien 
crowns. The heads for which these were 
molded abide in exile, where they are stroked 
by resentful henchmen with compassionate 
loyalty and the promise of better times to 
come: And such a crown is that of the 
Duke of Cumberland-Hanover, seized in 
1866. 

A second old-time episode arose in Lippe- 
Detmold. This feud, however, is one which 
does not involve a throne of state, but only 
a question of dynasty and etiquet, so it will 
be a subject in future that is fitted rather 
for memoirs of courts than serious history; 
but just on this account it seems the more 
significant and more genuinely medieval. 

I think that probably the telegraph has in- 
formed Americans of the protest letters of 
the Count Regent of Lippe-Detmold to Em- 
peror William and the Federal Princes. But 
do Americans remember the connections of 
the story, which are according to the follow- 
ing facts? In 1888 Victoria, the sister of 
the Emperor, wished very much to marry 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. For rea- 
sons of state, however, Prince Chancellor 
Birmarck opposed the match and thwarted 
it, whereupon the Princess was wedded to 
the Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Now there is a law of German families, 
reigning or otherwise, which imposes equal- 
blood marriages on their members, onthe pen- 
alty of having their offspring excluded from 
the family hereditary rights to sovereignty. 
This law hindered the old Emperor William 
I from marrying Princess Radziwill, to 
whom he was devoted as a young man. And 
it has prevented no end of love matches in 
the country among its hundred princes and 
princesses. Some get around it by taking 
wives by “ the left hand,” and bestowing all 
they are able to on the left-handed, or “ mor- 
ganatic,” childen which they have by such 
consorts, letting the near or prospective 
right to a sovereign throne for them “go fiut- 
ing,” as the saying is here; or they marry as 
they like and abdicate at once. 

The law had its origin in a supposed neces- 
sity of restricting the number and maintain- 
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ing the quality of the claimants to the 
thrones of the country, and was practically 
reconstructed and applied as a general regu- 
lation to be observed by all concerned in the 
beginning of this century (1815), when the 
Holy Roman German Empire was dismem- 
bered by Napoleon Bonaparte. The bother 
and scandal attendant on its inauguration 
was immense, there being an almost count- 
less number of sovereign barons, counts, 
dukes and princes claiming the right to be 
included in the list of ‘‘ equal bloods,” and 
Reichs unmittlebare. 

The matter was arranged neatly, however, 
by Talleyrand, who discriminated in favor 
of those who bribed or harangued him much 
against those who could bribe him but little, 
or who were too proud to do it at all. After- 
ward, in 1825, when freed of that foreign 
cynic, the confederated German princes 
modified the hardest conditions of the law 
a little, and guaranteed the right to be con- 
sidered of equal pirth with sovereign princes 
to several further families, whose territories 
had been incorporated under the suzerainty 
of one or the other of the large States. 

Well, when the Princess Victoria was 
wedded to the Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
it was remembered that the chronicles of the 
elder line of the race of Lippe recorded a 
not-equal-birth marriage or misalliance, 
a certain Count Lippe Biesterfeld, who 
belonged on the list of Ebenbiirtige, having 
married a Baroness Unruhe, who did not. 
And wiseacres of jurists in Berlin assured 
the Emperor and the Princess Victoria that 
on this account her bridegroom, tho of a 
more distant agnation than Count Lippe 
Biesterfeld, must surely succeed to the 
throne of Lippe-Detmold. But when this 
throne became vacant last year other wise- 

. acres maintained the contrary point of view, 
and said that to the Biesterfelds belonged 
the throne; and the local congress confirmed 
Count Lippe Biesterfeld in place of Emperor 
William’s brother-in-law, the Schaumburger, 
in the rights of a regent of the land; while 
the Federal Princes referred the matter, so 
far as they should be concerned with it, to 
the arbitration of the aged King of Saxony. 
This prince confirmed the opinion of the 
local Lippe-Detmolders. I cannot remember 
all the grounds for his having arrived at this 
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decision; they were published some months 
ago; but, somehow, the legal disability in- 
herent in poor Baroness Unruhe’s origin was 
reduced to relative insignificance; the mar- 
riage either took place before certain re- 
strictions and penalties had been removed, 
or who knows what? The point to be held 
in mind is that the Princess Victoria and 
her family had henceforth to relinquish all 
expectation of a throne; which made, of 
course, very sour blood. 

The Emperor protested, and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German Army he 
could control the Lippe-Detmold soldiers 
from saluting the members of the family of 
the newly installed regent, and this was 
done. 

Now, readers must know that it is among 
the privileges of sovereigns to have even the 
babies of their families cause every military 
guard in their country to stand as if trans- 
fixed at sight of them. 

This Medusa function of sovereignty Count 
Lippe protested indignantly against his fam- 
ily not being admitted to exercise, in a let- 
ter to Emperor William; which received only 
a negative telegraph dispatch “for reply. 
Hereupon the Count appealed to his fellow- 
regents, beseeching their intervention, his 
strongest argument being that if his federal 
sovereign privileges were curtailed in his 
family it would establish a precedent that 
might be applied to theirs some day. 

Another affair likely to be brought up in 
the Reichstag by indignant deputies is the 
edict of the Prussian Home Minister, Baron 
von der Recke. This order commands that 
“henceforth the police shall make actual use 
of their weapons when they interfere to dis- 
perse gatherings of persons on the public 
roads, streets and squares,” in case these do _ 
not scatter at their thrice-repeated order to 
do so. And the “ actual use of weapons” is 
described to mean “ shooting of firearms into 
the mass, not over their heads, and hewing 
of swords with the sharp edge, not broad- 
side-wise.” 

But my space is too scant; I cannot report 
all the facts that might be brought forward 
to prove the old-fashionedness of Bismarck’s 
fatherland. 


Ber.in, GERMANY. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


The Adventists. 


BY ELDER GEORGE A. IRWIN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SEVENTH-Day ApDvENTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


It is of that branch known to the world 
as Seventh-day Adventists that I write, as 
I have neither data nor facts to represent 
the Advent believers in general. 

The past year has M®t been characterized 
by any special happening in connection with 
our work. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
was the general meeting for Europe, held in 
Hapsburg, Germany, during the month of 
July, at which thirteen different nationali- 
ties—viz., English, German, Dutch, Danish- 
Norwegian, Swedish, Livonian, Bohemian, 
Polish, Russian, French, Spanish, Finnish 
and Rumanian—were_ represented. The 
work in America was represented by the 
Presidents of the General Conference and 
the Foreign Mission Board. A conference 
known as the European Union Conference 
was formally organized, with Elder O. A. 
Olsen as President. This Union Conference 
is composed of six local conferences, and has 
under its supervision mission work in Ice- 
land, Finland, Russia, Turkey and the coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean. It com- 
prises one of the three grand divisions into 
which the General Conference was divided 
at the session of 1897. A local conference, 
known as the German Conference, consist- 
ing of 45 churches and 1,500 members, was 
organized at the same meeting. A few days 
later, at Bath, England, another conference 
was organized, consisting of 900 members, 
known as the British Conference, its terri- 
tory being the British Isles. 

Forty-two State and general, and twenty- 
four local, camp meetings were held during 
the year. These meetings, from the first one 
to the last, were characterized by an un- 
usual amount of the presence and blessing 
of the Holy Spirit. Besides the above, over 
400 local tent meetings were held in differ- 


ent parts of the United States, Canada, Eu- 
rope, South Africa and South America. 

Seventy-seven evangelical missionaries 
have gone out under the auspices of the For- 
eign Mission Board, to the different coun- 
tries, as follows: Japan, West Indies, South 
America, South Africa, Finland, Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, India, Bermuda Islands 
and the Polynesian Islands. In addition to 
the foregoing, 25 medical missionaries have 
gone to foreign fields, under the auspices of 
the Medical Missionary Board. Our gen- 
eral missionary ship ‘“ Pitcairn” sailed from 
San Francisco in December, on her sixth 
voyage to the Pacific Islands, loaded witi: 
supplies for the missions already estab- 
lished, and carrying a company of mission- 
aries to enter new fields. 

A marked increase in tithe, by means of 
which the laborers are supported, is reported 
by the State Conferences; and the tithe to 
the General Conference has increased over 
$18,000. We have now 428 ordained minis- 
ters and 260 licentiates, a gain of 21 minis- 
ters and 11 licentiates. 

Twelve additional medical mission and 
rescue homes combined have been started 
in that number of different cities in the 
United States the past year. Our publishing 
houses are in a flourishing condition, the 
two principal ones being run day and night. 
A growing interest in hygienic living and 
health principles generally has been a 
marked feature of the year. 

The school work has also received more 
careful consideration and liberal patronage. 
The courage both of our laborers and laity 
is good, as they see in the events transpir- 
ing in the world around them omens of the 
soon coming of their Lord. 


BaTTLe CREEK, MICH, 





The Armenians. 


BY THE REV. HAIGAG H. KHAZOYAN, 


Pastor OF THE EVANGELICAL ARMENIAN CHURCH IN New York City. 


THE history of the Armenian colony in the 
United States does not go back more than 
fifteen years, and within this short time 
the number of this people has grown to 
about 10,000. The great majority are single 
young men who left their country under the 
terror of the Turkish atrocities, and have 
taken refuge in this country. 

They have scattered over the States of 
New England, having as their center the 
city of Worcester, Mass., and are settled in 
more than a score of industrial cities. A 
considerable number are in New York and 
New Jersey; a few hundred in Chicago and 
its neighborhood; some hundreds more in 
Fresno, Cal., and a smaller community in 
Paterson, Texas. In fact, there is. scarcely 
to be found an industrial town in the United 
States or Canada that has not been visited 
by an Armenian. Owing to the facility with 
which Armenians are absorbed into the com- 
munities where they live, it is very difficult 
to secure accurate statistics of their popula- 
tion. The following are the best attainable: 

New York: New York City 1,500, Brooklyn 
60, Yonkers 26, College Point (L. I.) 76, Troy 
150, Albany 11, Buffalo 5 ; total 1,828. New 
Jersey: West Hoboken 500, Paterson 136, 
Stirling 91, Summit 50, Newark 30, Eliza- 
beth 11; total 818. Massachusetts: Boston 
320, Cambridge 200, Brighton 150, Water- 
town 100, Malden 150, Haverhill 70, Chelsea 
70, Whitinsvile 55, Fall River 55, Fitchburg 
150, Uxbridge 30, Franklin 25, Lynn 250, 
Concord 25, Manchester 80, Middleboro 30, 
East Weymouth 26, Worcester 800, Law- 
rence 350, Lowell 175; total 3,041. Rhode 
‘Island: Providence 500, Woonsocket 70; 
total 570. Connecticut: Hartford 65, New 
Haven 100, New Britain 45, Stamford 60, 
Meriden 30; total 300. Nashua (N. H.) 60; 
Philadelphia (Pa.) 186; Chicago and neigh- 
borhood 300; Paterson ,(Texas) 53; Fresno 
(Cal.) 400; total 949. In other places 1,500. 
Grand total 8,436. 

This total includes both Gregorians (mem- 
bers of the old Armenian Church) and Evan- 
gelicals, those connected with the Protes- 
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tant communities of Turkey. It is impossi- 
ble to draw the line clearly between the two. 
Probably about one-third, or 2,812, belong to 
this latter class, while the remainder, 5,624, 
are Gregorians. Of the 2,812 Evangelicals 
about one-fourth, 700, were connected with 
Evangelical churches at home, but half or 
more of these on coming to this country 
have identitied themselves with the Congre- 
gational or other Churches where they live, 
so that not more than 300 are actually mem- 
bers of the different @vangelival Armenian 
churches of the country. Of the other three- 
fourths, the greater part are in regular at- 
tendance on church service somewhere. The 
Gregorians are all classed as members or 
communicants, but only a very small propor- 
tion of them attend service anywhere. It is 
a significant fact that so far as can be 
learned the Armenians have furnished not 
a single recruit for the criminal classes. 
One-half of the people living in New Eng- 
land belong to the labor class. Some hun- 
dreds are weavers in silk mills of New York 
and New Jersey. Some other hundreds are 
weavers and repairers of oriental rugs, 
others merchants, wholesaleand retail, of ori- 
ental rugs, others are lawyers, doctors and 
ministers of the Gospel, serving in native 
churches. There are fifteen Armenian doc- 
tors practicing in New York City alone. The 
general tendency of the young men at the 
present is to be independent in business, so 
that the number of small shop keepers of va- 
rious kinds has grown from eleven to thirty 
during the past year in this city. Those who 
are in Fresno, Cal., and Paterson, Texas. 
are engaged in agriculture. : : 
The religious outlook of the last year has 
been very encouraging. Services have been 
conducted in about twenty important places. 
The only regularly organized church is 
at Worcester, Mass., with a membership of 
35, and attendance of 120. This is included 
in the statistics of the Congregational 
churches. Other places with attendance are 
in Massachusetts: Lawrence 80, Lowell 30, 
Boston 70, Cambridge 70, Malden 30, Lynn 
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50, Nashua, N. H., 20; Providence, R. I., 60; 
New Haven, Conn., 20; New York City 150, 
Paterson, N. J., 30; Philadelphia 40, and 


others. There are also an Episcopalian 


service in this city attended by about 30, and 
two Presbyterian missions in Hoboken, N. J., 
and Troy, N. Y. There are also a number of 
places where regular prayer meetings are 
held. In many cases one preacher cares for 
two or three different places, and the Rev. 
M. H. Hitchcock, formerly a missionary of 
the Armenian Board in Turkey, does much 
pastoral work. 
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The Gregorians have services in four 
places, New York, Worcester, Providence ,; 
and Cambridge. 

The general pastor and. bishop is Right 
Rev. J: Larajian. He lives in Worcester, 
Mass. 

There are about ten librarw and free lec- 
ture societies for the general education of 
the young men, and the sum of $8,500 has 
been contributed by Armenians in the United 
States in the last year for ecclesiastical and 
charitable purposes. 


New York City, 


The Baptist Bodies. 
THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (WHITE). 


BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 


THe Baptist denomination “reports prog- 
ress.” If Carlyle is right in pronouncing 
happy the people whose annals are blank, 
Baptists nearly approached the state of per- 
fect happiness in 1897. One feels a sym- 
‘pathy with the newsboy who. “had plenty 
of news but nothin’ to holler.” No great 
successes. or disasters, no great controver- 
sies over burning questions, no new policies, 
mark the year just closed. There was not 
cven a big debt to report at the May meet- 
ings, the annual “ round up” of the denomi- 
nation.’ All has been decorous and quiet, 
and strikingly commonplace. 

Only the faintest ripple on the surface of 
this denominational calm has been made 
within the last few weeks, by a-question of 
missionary policies. This question has 
grown out of the late war. Before the be- 
ginning of the conflict, Alberto José Diaz— 
a native Cuban who was years ago con- 
verted and baptized in the United States 
_ and had been for some years employed by 
the Home Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and had gathered a large church 
in Havana—was sent out of the country by 
General Weyler. The American Baptist 
Publication Society employed him, and sent 
him as a colporter-missionary to Mexico, 
where his knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage was most likely to make him tempo- 
rarily useful. As soon as our armies in- 


vaded Cuba, Diaz appears to have made his 
way to his native land, without troubling 
himself to ask permission of the Publication 
Society. He is the kind of man who must 
be allowed some liberties of this kind, and 
the society condoned his action. On Sunday, 
September 18th, Diaz preached again to his 
old congregation in Havana, and began to 
use property owned by the Southern Board, 
tho still in the employ of the Publication 
Society. This, of course, caused a complica- 


‘tion. Moreover, in his work in Mexico it 


was the opinion of seme that his work had 
clashed somewhat with that maintained 
there by the Home Mission Society. 
Questions like these should ordinarily be 
discussed privately by the officers of the so- 
cieties interested; unfortunately, in this case 
the discussio.s have found their way into 
the newspapers. A conference was held in 
Washington on November 23d, between the 
three societies chiefly interested, the results 
of which are said to be substantially as fol- 
lows: The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will hereafter undertake to evangel- 
ize the two eastern provinces of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and possibly Hawaii; while the South- 
ern Board will take under its special care 
the four central and western provinces of 
Cuba, including its former mission at Ha- 
vana. As for the Publication Society, it 
professed its readiness to co-operate with 
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both societies, and disclaimed purpose to in- 
terfere with the work of either. 

This would make adjustment of every- 
thing simple but for one thing: Diaz may 
decline to return to the work under control 
of the Southern Board, with which he has 
had certain misunderstandings, and what is 
to be done in that case remains the unsolved 
problem. What seems to be certain is, how- 
ever, that Baptists are fully alive to their 
duties to these new fields for evangelization 
opened up by the late war, and if there is 
any fault anywhere it is that the societies 
are too eager to fulfil every just claim of 
duty. 

A new enterprise on the foreign field—if 
that may be called new which is. the out- 
growth of many years’ preparation—is the 
founding of an industrial school at Ongole, 
in India, by the veteran missionary, J. E. 
Clough, D.D. For many years the late 
President Anderson, of Rochester, advocated 
a policy of this kind, believing that the in- 
dustrial independence of our converts from 
heathenism was necessary to their progress. 
Dr. Clough has come to the same conclusion. 
The increasing pressure of this necessity 
upon him impelled him to resign his connec- 
tion with the Missionary Union, in order to 
give his time and strength to founding the 
new school. The resignation has not been 
accepted; the Union cannot afford to part 
with Dr. Clough; and doubtless a way will 
be discovered to provide during the coming 
year the $10,000 needed to start the enter- 
prise and provide for it during its first year. 
After that a much smaller sum will suffice, 
and the school is expected to become self- 
supporting soon. 

The reports of the State Conventions at 
their annual gatherings this year indicate 
that this has not been a year of special re- 
ligious interest or fruitfulness, tho fairly up 
to the average year in this respect. There 
is a general deficiency of receipts, whether 
due to the war excitements or to the con- 
tinued stress of hard times, or to another 
less creditable cause. the wisest among us 
are not at all agreed. 

From) nearly all our educational institu- 
tions come reports this year of a marked 
increase of students, making the total num- 
ber in all probability larger than in any pre- 
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vious year. This in spite of the fact that so 
many of our higher institutions are without 
presidents. The University of Rochester 
is apparently no nearer in choosing a head 
than it was at the resignation of Dr. Hill 
in 1896. Colgate, after being headless for 
two years, has elected to its presidency Geo. 
Merrill, D.D., of Newton, Mass. Our oldest 
theological seminary was added to the list 
of headless institutions by the resignation of 
Dr. Alvah Hovey, last May, and our oldest 
college, Brown University, made an unwill- 
ing gift of Dr. E. B. Andrews to Chicago, 
to become superintendent of public schools. 
To the list should be added the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, for last sum- 
mer Dr. William H. Whitsitt 1 >tified the 
trustees of his resignation, to take effect at 
the close of the current year. Here are four 
of the most important educational posts in 
the denomination. vacant or virtually so, 
and nobody in sight to fill any one of them. 
Presidential timber is scarce, or else— 
After all, is not the latter alternative prob- 
ably the true one? Who that is fitted for 
one of these posts would for an instant 
covet it? 

As is implied in the preceding paragraph, 
the “ Whitsitt controversy ” is now regarded 
as a thing of the past. Dr. Whitsitt has 
nobly chosen to offer himself as a sacrifice 
to the welfare of the Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary. The question on which many still 
desire light is whether this sacrifice will be 
accepted as ample, or other professors, who 
have committed the heinous sin of defending 
their college, will also be required to walk 
the plank before there can be peace? And 
if that should turn out to be the case, may 
not peace be sometimes bought at too dear 
a price? 

Two events of the past year show a drift 
among Baptists in the direction of what are 
sometimes thought to be more liberal be- 
liefs. The first was the publication of Dr. 
W. N. Clarke’s treatise on theology and its 
instant success—a success quite unex- 
ampled for a book of this kind. Dr. Clarke’s 
advanced liberal theology and his old-fash- 
ioned evangelical fervor are a combination 
unique in American theology, and the liter- 
ary charm of the book is as conspicuous as 
the spiritual. The other event was the 
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meeting of the Baptist Congress at Buffalo 
in October. Here the unmistakable pre- 
ponderance of opinion was in favor of the 
new theology. The Congress was originally 
established as a means of giving a hearing 
to restless souls in the denomination, men 
who imagined themselves to be “liberals,” 
who must have some sort of safety-valve or 
burst. It now looks as if the orthodox Bap- 
tists, if any such are left, will need soon to 
make effort in turn to get a hearing for their 
views. 

Among the good and honored men who 
have gone to their reward during the past 
year one recalls the names of William M. 
Haigh, long the mainstay of our home mis- 
sionary work in the West, who died January 
1st; William T. Chase, of Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 22d; Samuel White Duncan, Secretary 
of the Missionary Union, November 34d; 
Heman Lincoln Wayland, journalist, philan- 
thropist, orator, November 7th. 


Crozur THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHESTER, Pa. 





THE REGULAR BAPTISTS 
(COLORED). 


BY R. DE BAPTISTE, D.D. 


THE year past has witnessed a steady on- 
ward movement in all departments of the 
work and interests of the Colored Baptists. 
The agitation growing out of the division of 
sentiment, in regard to the starting of new 
enterprises, or lines of work not before at- 
tempted by them, caused some apprehension. 
After the Boston meeting of the National 
Baptist Convention, 1897, the discussions 
and criticisms in the Colored Baptist papers 
and the differing views of the leaders in 
some parts of the great Colored Baptist 
family, seemed to threaten a division in for- 
eign mission work. But it is most gratify- 
ing that the facts, as shown in the records 
of the past year, bear evidence of an in- 
creased interest in the work by all parts of 
the constituency and promise a larger suc- 
cess than has hitherto appeared. It seems 
to be the purpose to strengthen the weak 
places, rather than make weak hands weak- 


er by diminishing support for the good work | 


they might do. The most evident fact 
learned from the experience of the past is 
that there is more need of additional means 
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for doing the work than a lack of wiser 
plans and correcter ways of executive man- 
agement. 

The policy of consolidating existing organi- 
zations, to prevent friction and lessen ex- 
pense and waste of means, that was so hap- 
pily begun at the Atlanta meeting of the 
National Convention in 1895, and further 
consummated at St. Louis, 1896, with such 
general satisfaction and approval by the Col- 
ored Baptists in every section of he country, 
was threatened with a reversal after the 
Boston meeting of the Convention in 1897. 
Following closely on that meeting and the 
heated discussions occurring there, came the 
call for the representatives of certain parts 
of the constituency of the National Baptist 
Convention to meet in Washington, D. C., to 
consider the maiter of organizing another 
Convention to do the same work the Nation- 
al Baptist Convention was endeavoring to 
do with the limited. means at its command. 

The organization was effected—tho warm- 
ly opposed by the representatives of some 
of the churches—but not till the meeting 
went on record that the new organization 
was not to antagonize the National Conven- 
tion in its work. Yet the conviction re- 
mained that sueh a division of forces and 
means would undoubtedly affect measur- 
ably, if not disastrously, the work of the 
Convention. 

The results were watched with some ap- 
prehension till the meeting of the National 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo., September, 
1898. That meeting showed by its large 
representation, the harmony in its proceed- 
ings, the earnest interest manifested and the 
reports from all departments of its work, 
that an increase of support had been given 
to the Convention during the year over pre- 
vious years, and the denomination was 
standing by the Convention. 

In some departments of its work, notably 
the one upon which had been lavished the 
severest criticism, both within and without 
the ranks of the Colored Baptists—viz., the 
National Baptist Publishing Board at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in preparing and publishing . 
their own Sunday-School Helps and litera- 
ture—-the success of that work, both from a 
business and literary point of view, has been 
a revelation. So that, as a financial venture 
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as well as an inspiration to the Colored 
Baptists all over the country, it has proved 
its right to be, and has strengthened the 
bond of union in the entire family. The 
700,000 periodicals handled during the year 
and $5,000 worth of business transacted 
have grown to 1,573,750 copies of periodicals 
published and handled and $19,426 worth of 
business done, while the $89 net surplus at 
our last report has grown to $10,543 worth 
of property, including office fixtures, print- 
ing plant, stock, etc.; and in addition to 
these a building and grounds have been 
bought on one of the principal streets of 
Nashville at a cost of $10,000. 

Everything, from the printer’s “ devil” to 
the editor at the desk, is the work of negro 
Baptists. More than 5,000 Sunday-schools 
are regular patrons, and over 900 of them 
gave the Board a collection on “ children’s 
day.” This department helped to raise over 
$300 for the Foreign Mission Board, and be- 
sides that aided every mission station of the 
Convention in Africa. The foreign mission 
work of the Colored Baptists, under their 
own Foreign Mission Board, shows an en- 
couraging increase. In 1896 the Board re- 
ceived $5,400, in 1897 $5,700, in 1898 $7,300. 
These figures of increase in themselves are 
small, but their importance is in the fact 
that the masses who are so poor in this 
world’s goods are being educated, tho slow- 
ly it may seem, into appreciation of their 
responsibility to share in the work of the 
world’s evangelization. The enlargement of 
the work of the Board is the increase of mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field. In 1896 the 
Board had two missionaries in Africa, in 
1897 four, and in 1898 six. Added to this is 
the new mission in Cuba, with two mission- 
aries, who sailed in November for Santiago. 
‘Aside from this, many of the largest and 
strongest Colored Baptist churches in vari- 
ous parts of the country are regular contrib- 
utors to the foreign mission work of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, the 
foreign mission society of our white breth- 
ren. The proportion of support given by 
them in that direction, as compared ,to the 
support given to their own Foreign Mission 
Board, cannot be fairly estimated. 

In many of the States the work in the 
home field is moving forward at an encour- 
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aging pace. Kansas reports this year 161 
churches, 162 Sunday-schools, 14,280 com- 
municants, 11 new churches erected, 236 
ordained ministers, 14 ministerial students, 
710 baptisms, $9,000 for church edifices, 
$1,260 for home missions, $156 for education. 

In Missouri the National Baptist Conven- 
tion was entertained at Kansas City in a 
fine new church edifice, recently finished at . 
a cost of $30,000; of this $25,000 was raised 
in the three and a half years past. The 
Western College at Macon, Mo., owned, 
managed and supported by the Colored Bap- 
tists, has an able colored faculty, the mem- 
bers of which are graduates from some of 
the foremost colleges and universities of the . 
United States and Canada. It has a larger 
number of students in attendance this year 
than in former years, tho its condition and 
attendance have been improving steadily 
from its beginning. The educational work 
of the Colored Baptists, in nearly all of the 
States where they have colleges and other 
schools of higher education, is in a prosper- 
ous condition; and these institutions of 
learning, 39 in number, are doing a grand 
work for the education of the race,-preparing 
them for the duties of Christian life and the 
responsibilities of intelligent citizenship. The 
Educational Board of the National Conven- 
tion has no managerial connection with these 
schools, but in many ways it is doing a help- 
ful work and enlarging the educational facil- 
ities of the race. In the year it has changed 
the issue of The National Baptist Magazine 
from a quarterly to a monthly magazine, 
printed in excellent shape in the industrial 
department of one of the institutions of 
learning of the Colored Baptists. 

The statistics of the Colored Baptists in 
the United States, as given by Rev. S. N. 
Vass, the statistician of the National Bap- 
tist Convention, tho not altogether reliable, 
are the best that can be obtained, as many 
churches do not report their statistics to the 
district associations, and in some cases dis- 
trict associations do not give due considera- 
tion to the importance to the denomination 
of accurate statistical reports. There are 
14,462 churches, 10,190 ordained ministers, 
449 associations, 55,244 baptisms in the year, 
1,731,636 communicants. The value of church 
property, $9,619,373; contributions for church 
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expenses, $786,533; for other purposes, $111,- 
995. 


CuHICcAGo, 





THE FREE BAPTISTS. 


BY PROF. J. A. HOWE, D.D., 
Dean oF Coss Divinity ScHooL. 

THE most notable event the past year in 
the history of Free Baptists was the session 
of the thirtieth triennial General Conference 
at Ocean Park, Maine. The emphasis of the 
Conference was laid on missions. Among 
the important questions it considered was 
the consolidation of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society with the Conference. With the 
other benevolent societies this was effected 
six years ago. The Woman’s Society did not 
join in the movement. Splendidly organized 
and alive, in charge of. important interests 
at home and abroad, having invested funds 
valued at forty-three thousand dollars, con- 
ducting the Missionary Helper, the only Free 
Baptist missionary magazine, besides hav- 
ing won honored recognition of women in all 
the churches corresponding in some measure 
to their numbers, ability and piety, this so- 
ciety hesitated to transfer its prerogatives 
to a body where women might not have an 
equal voice with men in the direction of af- 
fairs. A proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of Conference that was to safe- 
guard the society’s interests was, however, 
found to be contrary to the charter, and 
hence the society chose to continue its work 
as before. 

The Free Baptist young people, many of 
them, adopt tithing as a working principle. 
Partly as a result of this they have, the past 
year, taken upon themselves the support of 
two more missionaries in India. The young 
people of Maine have agreed to meet the ex- 
pense of sending Mr. Clinton, a native of 
Africa and a recent graduate of Cobb Di- 
vinity School, to his own country as a mis- 
sionary. They have also appointed a field 
secretary to devote his time to the interests 
of the various societies. The mission in In- 
dia now has 1 yearly meeting, 2 quarterly 
meetings, 14 churches, 21 missionaries in the 
field and 27 native pastors and helpers, 823 
church members and 3,450 in the Sunday 
schools. The annual increase of converts 
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has of late not been large, and yet the 
heathen about the missionary stations con- 
fess that their religion is undermined by 
these ceaseless Christian teachings and ac- 
tivities. The contributions of the churches 
for this object did not equal those of the 
preceding year by $3,500, and the bequests 
by over $2,000. Bequests for home mis- 
sions also fell off to the amount of $1,700, 
while the contributions were considerably 
increased. 

The literary and theological institutions 
have had a year of prosperity. Several of 
them have greatly improved their equip- 
ment. New Hampton Institution is enlarg- 
ing its endowment but loses Professor A. B. 
Meservey, D.D., as its principal. Bates Col- 
lege, in three years, has increased its classes 
from one hundred and ninety to two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight. The Ministers’ In- 
stitute, at Cobb Divinity School, last May 
held its most successful session. It was 
greatly assisted by a course of lectures on 
Egypt, given by Professor Breasted, of Chi- 
cago University. To the Free Baptists of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1,400 
strong, at their last annual Conferences, 
overtures were presented in favor of their 
becoming members of the General Confer- 
ence in the United States. By the Nova 
Scotia brethren the proposition was cordially 
received, and steps taken that will doubtless 
result in the desired connection. The larger 
body in New Brunswick also kindly listened 
to the proposition, but, to the regret of some 
ef their ablest men, seemed more ready for 
an Anglo-Saxon than for a denominational 
alliance with those across the border. 

The statistics show a gain over all losses 
of 1,802 and 150 churches. During the past 
three years carefully prepared tables show 
a gain of 807 churches and of 6,700 members. 
This indicates a rate of increase equal to the 
average rate of all the American churches, 
and to the rate of increase in the population 
of the country. Indeed, it much excels the 
rate of increase in the population in those 
rural districts where the great majority of 
Free Baptist Churches are located. 

But with this consideration allowed, have 
Free Baptists done their part of the Lord’s 
great work io this land? Statistics are not 
altogether the “ article of a standing or fall- 
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ing church,” yet those published in Tur In- 
DEPENDENT read to some minds like tran- 
scripts from judgment books. It is 


hoped that Free Baptists have not failed in 
their stewardship. 


Lewiston, Me. 


The Christians. 


BY J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., 


Eprror oF THE “ HERALD oF GospEeL LipeRTy.” 


THE fact that the “ Quadrennial”’ meeting 
of our representative Convention was to be 
held in October, 1898, increased interest in 
all discussions and movements. The proj- 
ect of “union,” in which we were engaged 
with the Congregational brethren, led to agi- 
tation concerning integrity as to principles, 
partly caused by a short clause in the 
(“ Craigville ’’) propositions, adopted by the 
united committees, which implied that after 
the “ union” was effected, new churches or 
enterprises might be established under some 
other name, some name supposed to be 
“equivalent” to the name Christian. The 
indefiniteness of the phrasing led to adverse 
criticism when its meaning, or lack of mean- 
ing, was discussed. 

This discussion was complicated by per- 
sonal antagonisms connected with the ad- 
ministration of Antioch College, whose presi- 
dent, D. A. Long, D.D., had sued some 
brethren in connection -wiin the affairs of 
that institution. This litigation had begun 
before the Convention, four years ago, at 
Haverhill, Mass. The second appeal had 
only recently been decided in favor of Dr. 
Long. Some of the defendants had united 
with the Congregationalists, and the others 
were their intimate friends; so that personal 
prejudices complicated the “union” ques- 
tion. 

However, the brethren of the Congrega- 
tionalist Committee, at their Portland 
“ Council,” have announced their withdrawal 
of the propositions. 

After the Craigville meeting, in 1897, our 
committee was not called together, but J. B. 
Weston, D.D., at our late Convention, at 
Newmarket, Ontario, brought in a report 
for the majority, and the Rev. B. Mason for 
the minority. The reports were laid on the 
table without debate, and were not again 


touched until some days later, when Dr. 
Weston and J. J. Summerbell, D.D., agreed 
to recommend to the Convention to make 
the majority report more nearly exclusively 
historical, and to postpone consideration of 
the minority report. This arrangement was 
accepted by Brother Mason and the Conven- 


tion, except that a resolution was offered 
and accepted by all parties without debate, 


carefully defining that the adoption of the 
majority report did not commit the Conven- 
tion.to approval of the propositions of the 
committee on “ union;” the so-called Craig- 
ville propositions. The majority report, so 
modified, and with no debate on the merits 
of the subject, directly or indirectly, was 
adopted with only one dissenting vote that 
we heard; a voice from Massachusetts. 

In order to remove a cause of irritation, it 
was voted to pay the expenses caused to all 
parties by the “ Long litigation,” $3,000 or 
$4,000, out of the funds of the Publishing 
House, which had good profits. We under- 
stand that an arangement was made by ar- 
bitration .to obviate the evils of another 
prosecution by D. A. Long, D.D., against C. 
J. Jones, D.D., and the Rev. S. S. New- 
house. 

The Convention had the largest delegate 
attendance in our history. It was dominated 
by a Christian spirit, and.by a determination 
to develop organized activities. Of the’ 
seventeen officers of the general bodies, the 
Convention and the Publishing House, 
eleven were changed. It was arranged to 
apportion financial burdens more evenly. 
The brethren from the South, who had been 
reported in the census of 1890 as a distinct 
denomination, were in this Convention rep- 
resented by regular delegates, who voted 
without hesitation. At the Haverhill Con- 
vention, four years ago, J. J. Summerbell, 
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D.D., while temporarily’ presiding, had 
ruled, in answer to their question, that they 
had a right to act fully as members. As a 
quadrennium has passed, and the Southern 
Convention appointed delegates to this meet- 
ing. we may consider this union fully estab- 
lished. At Newmarket, mission work to the 
Armenians was authorized. 
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During’ the year the Rev G. R. Ham- 
mond, Ph.D., president of Starkey Seminary, 
resigned, and Martyn Summerbell, D.D., was 
elected. Church building vigor, noticed last 
year, continues. Mission receipts have been 
greater than the previous mission year, tho 
not satisfactory. The outlook is good. 


Dayton, Ox10. 


The Christian Catholic Church. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 


ALEXANDER DOWIE, 


GENERAL OVERSEER. 


Two years and ten months have passed 
away since the Christian Catholic Church 
was organized in Chicago, on February 224d, 
1896. During 1898 the progress has been 
steady and yet rapid, not only in America 
but throughout the world. At the beginning 
of the year we had only thirteen ministers 
in all. The close of the year finds us with 
the following ministers: Twenty Elders, six 
Evangelists, two Deaconess Missionaries 
in India, three Deaconess Missionaries in 
America, eleven Deacons, one General Over- 
seer; total, forty-three. And there are seven 
awaiting ordination, who will be, God will- 
ing, ordained on the first day of January, 
1899. 

New centers of the work have been estab- 
lished in British Columbia, France, Eng- 
land, India and various parts of Africa and 
Australia, under the charge of efficient min- 
isters. New centers of work have been 
formed in the States of Iowa, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. 

One of the greatest advances of the year 
has been in the establishment of Zion Seven- 
ties, who are under the leadership of Elders 
and Evangelists attached to each Seventy, 
and go two and two into well defined dis- 
tricts of the city, visiting, it is probable, 
nearly 100,000 persons every week. The or- 
ganization of Zion Junior Seventies has been 
a. very interesting part of the year’s work, 
and they are now numbering many hun- 
dreds. 

A Jewish Missionary, born in Galatia, 
Turkey, a Japanese Evangelist and a Chi- 
nese Evangelist, are among the new min- 


isters about to be added to the roll of offi- 
cers. And arrangements are being made for 
a strong party of missionaries to proceed to 
China next fall. Several ministers have 
entered this church who have had a number 
of years of experience in China, and are 
well equipped tor service there. 

As to the general progress of the church, 
we can only estimate the number of mem- 
bers, as many of the returns are not yet in, 
and the rolls are not completed. So far as 
we can gather, the membership is probably 
not less than 14,000. Baptisms by triune 
immersion in Chicago during 1898 have 
been, up to this writing, December 23d 
1,703, and in various parts of America and 
other countries fully 300 have been bap- 
tized during the year, making a total of 
over 2,000 baptisms for the year. The num- 
ber of meeting places has been increased 
at least double, and somewhere about 200 
places are now being used regularly as meet- 
ing places for this church. A number of 
Divine Healing Homes have been estab- 
lished in various places in this and other 
countries ; over 750,000 copies of the Leaves 
of Healing have been printed in 1898, and 
the distribution of tracts, pamphlets, etc., 
has reached 2,000,000 copies, and there has 
been growth in all departments. 

“Many hundreds of ministers and vast 
numbers of Christians who are in full sym- 
pathy with Zion’s Onward Movements are 
in a transition state, and it is evident that 
apart from the continual increase from the 
world at large numbers of Christians are 
coming into the Christian Catholic Church 
from the denominations, 
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The unity, the love, the loyalty*:and the 
close fellowship and co-operation of the 
members and officers have made the work 
very delightful; and the General Overseer 
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hands this brief résumé to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT with the conviction that God has a 
glorious future in store for this organization 
which has not yet completed its third year. 


Cuicaco, Iit. 


The Christian Scientists. 


BY CAROL NORTON, C.S.B. 


THE growth of the Christian Science 
movement and of its Church, denomination- 
ally known as Church of Christ, Scientist, 
during the past year has been marked in all 
parts of America and in many foreign lands; 
especially in England, Germany, Italy, 
France, Norway, Sweden, South Africa and 
Japan. To-day the body reports 304 char- 
tered churches, representing an increase of 
75 churches for the year, as Against an in- 
crease of 44 churches in 1897. Thus the 
movement shows a monthly organization of 
about six church societies. 

Besides these chartered churches there are 
111 regular established Sunday services. 
These services form the nucleus of new 
church organizations. There are 85 public 
Christian Science reading rooms, situated 
mostly in the larger cities of the country. 
One of the most significant signs of the 
steady growth of Christian Science is shown 
in the increase in the circulation of the text- 
book of the system, “Science and Health,” 
with “Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary 
Baker G. ‘Eddy, first published in 1875. In 
1890 it had gone through fifty editions of a 
thousand copies each. At the end of the 
year 1898 it will be in its one hundred and 
sixtieth edition of a thousand copies each. 
The local membership of the Mother Church 
in Boston is now nearly 1,400, and its gen- 
eral membership over 12,000. The whole 
enrolled denominational church membership 
is conservatively put at 70,000, while the 
actual number of avowed adherents and 
church attendants is much larger, being not 
less than 300,000 in the United States and 
Canada. The attendance at the Christian 
Science churches has more than doubled it- 
self during the past twelve months. The 
active ministry of the body, composed of 


official church readers, teachers, mission 
workers and practitioners, who devote their 
whole time to the reformatory and healing 
work of Christian Science, is about 10,000. 
At the present time some 30 Christian Sci- 
ence church edifices are in process of con- 
struction. During the year 1898 the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Education, with head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass., has been estab- 
lished; also the International Board of Lec- 
tureship of the Mother Church, composed of 
eleven official lecturers who reside in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. An ex- 
tensive system of public lectures under the 
authority of this Board has been established; 
in some instances over five thousand per- 
sons have attended a single lecture. The 
lectureship is designed to correct popular 
misappprehensions concerning the religion 
and healing of Christian Science. A new 
Christian Science weekly newspaper has 
been established during the present year in 
the city of Boston, and is under the editor- 
ship of the official editors of the monthly 
organ, the Christian Science Journal. A 
marked increase is reported in the circula- 
tion of the literature of the movement, espe- 
cially the writings of Mary Baker Eddy, and 
the publications of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society of Boston. 

The cardinal reasons given for the rapid 
spread of Christian Science are ‘as follows: 
First, the restoration of the Christian heal- 
ing of the Apostolic Church. Second, the 
establishment of Christianity upon a scien- 
tific and practically demonstrable basis. 
Third, the metaphysical and spiritual inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teachings representing 
a general and world-wide reaction against 
materialism and externalism in religion. 


New York Ciry. 





The Congregationalists. 


BY HENRY A. HAZEN, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THE work of our churches, in 1898, has 
gone forward with its usual breadth and 
vigor to results, on the whole, healthy and 
hopeful. They have shared with others the 
interests and influences, the hopes and anx- 
ieties, due to the war with Spain; their mem- 
bers have been found at the front, in the 
army and navy, doing good service; their 
pastors have gone as chaplains; and in the 
various ministries, temporal and spiritual, 
to the needs of the men, they have borne 
their share. Like Christians of other names, 
they are on the alert to hear and heed any 
new calls of duty resulting from the war 
and its effects. They believe in “open 
doors” for spiritual seed-sowing and har- 

- vesting, and pray for wisdom and grace to 
enter, with courage and hope, wherever the 
Master leads the way. 

We have waiched witk peculiar and 
prayerful interest the developments in rela- 
tion to the Caroline Islands. That group 
has been, for more than 40 years, the field 
of our Micronesian mission, which has had 
the manifest blessing of God, and borne 
good fruit. In an evil day, about ten years 
ago, the Spaniards came upon the scene, 
and their bigotry and hostilegreed have been 
most baneful, interfering with the mission- 
aries and crippling their work. It will dis- 
appoint many if peace with Spain fails to 
secure such readjustment there as shall 
bring heart and hope to the laborers in those 
fair islands. 

The most notable event of the year, in our 
Congregational life, has been the meeting 
of the National Council, at Portland, Ore., 
in July. The Council was organized at 
Oberlin in 1871, and this was its tenth tri- 
ennial session. It was the first time that 
this or any of our great assemblies had gone 
to the Pacific, and it found a specially hearty 
welcome, for that reason in part, among the 
dwellers on “the Coast.’”’ The Council was 
a distinct and emphatic success. The at- 
tendance was good and thoroughly repre- 
sentative. The spirit of the body was excel- 
lent. It faced important questions in manly 


fashion, discussed them in good temper, and 
reached results practically unanimous. Dr. 
Noble, of Chicago, made a good moderator, 
presiding with dignity, skill and grace. The 
reception accorded to Dr. Mackennal, the 
delegate from England; was an interesting 
feature of the assembly. He had crossed 
the ocean and continent to bring the saluta- 
tions of the English churches, and was re- 
ceived with a heartiness responsive to the 
acclaim with which our own delegate, Dr. 
Moxom, had been welcomed by the Congre- 
gational Union, in London, in May. The 
correspondence of these bodies of churches 
has been among the salutary influences 
which have borne good fruit in the increas- 
ingly cordial relations between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, a result in which 
the followers of the Prince of Peace have a 
right to rejoice. 

The Council gave careful consideration to 
a paper presented by Mr. Capen, of Boston, 
ons “ Methods of Missionary Work.” The 
stress of this paper was laid upon the impor- 
tance of a more practical federation of our 
missionary societies, to secure economy, pre- 
vent friction, avoid recurrence of trouble 
some debts and reached the healthiest effi- 
ciency. The discussion resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a representative committee of 
fifteen, six named by the Council, the others 
to be named by the societies, to whom the 
whole question, with its various related 
problems, was referred. The State bodies 
were invited to name similar committees; 
and good results from the movement are 
hoped for. 

Diminished receipts and troublesome debts 
have hampered the work of our missionary 
societies, and hindered progress; but the 
labors of our missionaries have rarely been 
rewarded by. more encouragement. This 
may be said with emphasis of some of our 
foreign missions. In India the number of 
converts has been large, and prejudice and 
hostility have been visibly softened by the 
relief work done for the sufferers from 
famine and pestilence. In China the decree 
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of the Emperor in favor of western learning 
and civilization is bearing fruit, in spite of 
the rescinding edict of the Empress. Ques- 
tions and calls for books come from officials 
who want to know more of what this new 
life is. In Japan the question of the Doshi- 
sha and its continued control by the trustees 
who have perverted it from its Christian 
foundation still holds the keen interest of 
our churches. The end is not yet. 

It should be added that the American Mis- 
sionary Association closed its year free from 
debt. This result was reached, however, 
not by enlarged receipts, but by severe econ- 
‘omies, from which serious loss must follow 
if the churches do not come to the relief of 
the work and bid the society go forward. 
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The approaching International Congrega- 
tional Council, to be held in Boston, in Sep- 
tember, 1899, is reasonably attracting the 
attention and lively interest of the churches. 
One such Council has been held, in London, 
in 1891, and the second comes naturally and 
without question to Boston. It will include 
200 delegates from our own churches, and 
as many more are expected from Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia and other lands, in- 
cluding many of their most eminent minis- 
ters and laymen. It is hoped and con- 
fidently expected that Dr. Storrs will be 
able to preside; and the preacher will be 
Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


The Disciples of Christ. 


BY B. B. TYLER, D.D. 


THE Disciples have made encouraging 

progress last year in the unification of their 
efforts to publish the glad tidings to all the 
people. There are among them forty-two 
State and district missionary societies, at 
work in their respective territories. Hereto- 
fore these have worked independently of each 
other, and of the National Home Board. 
Gradually this anomalous condition is pass- 
ing away. 
' There is also progress in the work of 
city evangelization. The Disciples are, in 
the main,’ a rural people. In the cities in 
which they are putting forth efforts their 
success is quite encouraging. Hight new 
churches, for instance, have been organized 
in Chicago during the last five years. Ten 
years ago, in Kansas City, Mo., there were 
three churches of Disciples, now there are 
twelve. In St. Louis, at that time, there 
were four, now there are fourteen. The in- 
crease in Des Moines during the last twelve 
years has been 200 per cent.; in Pittsburgh 
the increase has been 252 per cent. A sim- 
ilar proportionate incfease has been secured 
in a number of cities. An annual Confer- 
ence is now held in the interest of city mis- 
sion work with gratifying results. 

The amount of money collected and ex- 
pended during the last year in the organ- 


ized work of evangelization at home and 
abroad aggregated $506,454. On account of 
their extreme Congregationalism much 
evangelistic work at home is done that finds 
no place in the annual reports of the mis- 
sionary societies. The statement, therefore, 
that the Disciples expended more than a 
half million dollars in mission work during 
the last year does not fully represent their 
zeal in this department of Christian effort. 
Their national organizations are: The 
American Christian Missionary Society, the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, and 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 
The first named is the oldest. It is the 
Home Mission Society. There were 72 per- 
sons in its service during the year. Its in- 
come exceeded that of the preceding year 
by $6,352. There was also an increase in the 
number of contributing churches of 316. 
The Christian Woman’s Board sustained 
26 missionaries in the West Indies, India, the 
United States and Mexico. It carries for- 
ward steadily and with constantly increas- 
ing success its English Bible work in con- 
nection with the State universities. The re- 
ceipts of the Christian Woman’s Board 
were $74,368. 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
received and disbursed during the year 
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$130,925. This society resolved a year ago 
to attempt to raise $100,000. An effort will 
be made this year to secure $150,000. The 
number of missionaries now supported by 
this organization is 174. 

The increase in the number of organized 
churches, during the year, was 135; of 
church members, 40,536; of Sunday schools, 
166; of pupils and teachers, 23,098; and of 
preachers,. 122. 

The number of churches contributing to 
foreign missions increased by 321, and of 
Sunday schools by 370. 

In connection with the American Christian 
Missionary Society are the Boards of Churcia 
Extension, of Negro Educatieon and Evan- 
gelization, of Ministerial Relief and of Edu- 
cation. The National Superintendent of 
Christian Endeavor works also under the 
direction of this society. 

The number of Christian Endeavor So- 
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cieties increased 646. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists alone have a greater 
number of societies. The effort to give the 
young people systematic instruction in the 
Bible, in missions, and in the history of the 
Disciples, has been so successful that a sec- 
ond series of hand-books has been published. 

The Board of Education is doing good 
work’ in awakening an interest in higher 
education. Scme of the colleges during the 
period under review have freed themselves 
from debt and are securing needed endow- 
ments. The educational standard for the 
ministry is steadily rising. At no period 
in their history has there been a min- 
istry so well equipped as at the present 
time. More attention also is given to pas- 
toral work year by year with a steadily in- 
creasing efficiency in this department of 
service. 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Cot. 


The Dunkards. 


BY GRANT MAHAN. 


THE past year has been a very prosperous 
one for us as a people. Not in a long time 


has there been a year in which more perfect { 


harmony existed throughout our Church. 
The important questions which came before 
our National Conference at Naperville, IIL, 
were disposed of in a way which gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. The discussion of these 
questions revealed a unity of sentiment 
which some feared had ceased to exist. 

The income from our publishing interests, 
all of which was given to the Church a year 
and a half ago, has been a very material help 
in sending the Gospel to those who have it 
not. For the first eleven months of 1898 the 
amount received for general missionary pur- 
poses was something more than $18,000. 
This does not include the income from the 
publishing business, which amounts to 
about $10,000 a year. 

The mission work of the Church, hoth 
home and foreign, is in a very prosperous 
condition. Especially in India is the work 
moving along in such a way as to make all 
feel that success is assured. Our mission- 
aries have continued to care for what or- 


phans they could. Several more natives 
have been converted. Elder D. L. Miller has 
visited the missions in Denmark, Sweden’ 
and Asia Minor, and will probably visit the 
one in India. Our missionaries in the cities 
are doing a good work. 

The number of schools among us is in- 

creasing, as is their influence. Hach year 
finds our membership better equipped edu- 
cationally than they were the year before. 
The young members who come from our 
schools are finding places in our missions in 
city and country, and are making their influ- 
ence felt. We still do not have as many 
trained workers as we need for these places, 
but at the present rate of progress we shall 
within a few years have a large force of 
well equipped workers. 
’ During the past year our membership has 
increased about 5,000. We have 2,405 minis- 
ters on our list, eighteen of whom are in 
foreign fields. Our next National Confer- 
ence will be held at Roanoke, Va., beginning 
May 23d. 

The Progressive Brethren held their Na- 
tional Conference at Warsaw, Ind. The at- 
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tendance is reported as being larger and the 
spirit better than at any previous meeting. 
They have opened a mission in Dayton, 
Ohio. Their mission receipts fo: the year 
were $2,337.58. A. part of the debt on Ash- 
land (Ohio) College was paid and the school 
reopened in the fall of 1898. They have 
about 250 ministers and between 12,000 and 
13,000 members. 

The Old Order Brethren, as far as their 
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humber is concerned, are about where they 
were last year. Their number can be given 
only approximately, as they gather no statis- 
tics. They keep no record of the number 
baptized, nor do they keep any account of 
the money expended in the spreading of the 
Gospel. Their ministers get no pay for their 
time and do not always have their fare paid. 
They are still opposed to colleges or high 
schools and also to Sunday-schools. 
Mr. Morris, Iti, 


The Evangelical Bodies. 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 


EpitTor OF THE “ EVANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


WE have great reasons for gratitude to 
God for the blessings of the past year. 
There have been no calamities nor misfor- 
tunes of any kind. Our efforts have been 
measurably successful, and there are signs 
of substantial improvement in many direc- 
tions. Figures alone are of course by no 
means always an infallible gauge, their 
chief value being as indications of the up- 
ward or downward tendency. A numerical 


* loss may even mean gain in spiritual power ° 


and moral influence. These considerations 
are important in the case of the Evangelical 
Association, which has never been able to 
boast of large numbers, nor of other external 
elements of power, but which, because of 
special insistence upon radical conversion 
and spiritual life, has exerted a diffusive, 
quickening influence upon other bodies far 
beyond the exact bounds of her own organi- 
zation. There are thousands who have been 
quickened and helped by the ministrations 
of this Church who are not in its fold. 
During the year 11,195 conversions have 
been reported and 9,363 accessions. Our 
membership has increased 2,981, and now 
numbers 116,714. We have 1,534 preachers. 
Our Sunday schools number 2,269, with 23.,- 
792 officers and teachers, and 145,413 schol- 
ars. Of those who united with the Church 
on profession of faith 4,287, or nearly half, 
were Sunday school scholars, showing that 
this is one of the chief resources of increase. 
Our Young People’s Alliances number 84,649 


members, a gain of 4,242 in one year. Thus 
nearly one-third of the entire membership 
of the Church is enrolled in the young peo- 
ple’s organization. Plenty of young blood 
promises large things for the future of the 
Church. 

We feel particularly gratified with the 
financial record. The sum of $934,742 was 
contributed for all Church purposes, an av- 
erage of over $8 per member. Our people 
contributed $171,706 for missions, being an 
increase of nearly $20,000 over last year, and 
an average of $1.49 per member. A special 
effort has been making during the last three 
years to wipe out the debt of the mission- 
ary society, amounting at one time to $120,- 
000. This was a big debt for 116,000 mem- 
bers. But during the past three years $85,- 
448 has been received in cash on the debt 
account, and $40,000 in interest bearing 
notes and good subscriptions. During the 
year 1897-8 alone $21,778 was contributed in 
cash toward the debt. At the same time the 
contributions to the current fund have been 
largely increased, so that this year no new 
debt has been created. 

The General Conference of the Church, 
which meets quadrennially, will meet in 
October, 1899, in St. Paul, Minn. At that 
meeting it is hoped and believed steps wil! 
be taken to increase our foreign missionary 
force, by sending reinforcements to Japan, 
and establishing a new mission in China. 
Bishop William Horn, who is to visit the 
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Japan mission this coming year, has been 
instructed also to visit China in company 
jvith the Rev. F. W. Voegelein, the superin- 
tendent of our Japan mission, with a view 
to locating a new mission in that vast realm. 

The Young People’s Alliance is doing much) 
to deepen the spiritual life, broaden the in- 
tellectual horizon and strengthen the de- 
rominational loyalty of our young people. 
They are being interested in the best fields 
of literature by the Evangelical Reading 
Circle; they are being enlisted in both home 
and foreign mission work; and are being im- 
bued with the spirit of the fathers of the 
Church, while at the same time their sym- 
pathy for the enterprises of the universal 
Church is being fostered and strengthened. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
laying greater emphasis than ever before 
upon the Wesleyan doctrine and experience 
of perfect love, or entire sanctification. It is 
felt that, while this doctrine needs to be 
carefully guarded against extreme views, it 
is nevertheless necessary to lead the people 
into the deepest and richest attainable ex- 
periences in the grace of God, as the most 
potent antidote for the prevailing tendency 
toward superficiality of religious experience 
and formalism in Christian worship. We 
believe that Jesus is able to save us from 
all sin, that is, from all evil affections and 
desires, in this life, and long before we die, 
and that he “is able to keep us from falling 
and to present us faultless before the pres- 
ence of his glory with exceeding joy.” And 
believing this, we preach it and teach it, as 
we understand the word of God to teach it. 

Our church edifices are, as a rule, not 
costly, but are built for service, and the 
pews are always free, so that the common 
people can find in these churches a hearty 
welcome. In the large cities our work is 
very largely among the neglected German 
populations, who are saved by thousands 
through our efforts every year. In the North 
and West our circuit riders follow the Scan- 
dinavian and Russian as well as German 
and English settlers into their primitive 
homes and bring them the gospel of peace. 
We wish we could do much more, but at 
least something is being done for these neg- 
lected but worthy classes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THE UNITED EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. H. B. HARTZLER, 


Epiror oF ‘THE EvANGELICAL.” 


THE past year has been the best in the his- 
tory of the United Evangelical Church. The 
statistics for the year ending with April, 
1898, reported 9,537 conversions and 10,667 
additions to the Church, the net gain being 
2,162, making a total membership of 59,190, 
with a force of 640 itinerant and local 
preachers. Every annual Conference shows 
its proportion of the total gains, under nor- 
mal conditions of steady, healthy growth and 
progress. This applies to every department 
of the activities of the Church. 

The principal event of the year was the 
session of the second General Conference, 
held in October last, marking the close of the 
first quadrennium of the Church as a com- 
pleted organization under the Discipline 
framed in 1894. 

The bishops called attention to the remark- 
able and gratifying fact that the Book of 
Discipline preparéd by the General Confer- 
ence of 1894 and submitted to the Annual 
Conferences for approval, was adopted by 
them without a single dissenting voice, cler- 
ical or lay. This unanimity the bishops re- 
garded as “a most striking proof of the loy- 
alty of preachers and people to the Articles 
of Faith and the new form of our Church 
government,” and “ hopefully prophetic for 
the future of the Church.” Referring to 
that “ most important innovation” of four 
years ago—the introduction of equal lay rep- 
resentation in the General and Annual Con- 
ferences—the bishops conclude that on the 
whole the results of the experiment fully 
justify the new arrangement. 

The General Conference unanimously ex- 
pressed the conviction that in order “ to ful- 
fil the mission of our Church ” we must con- 
stantly insist upon sincere repentance, thor- 
ough conversion, assurance of adoption into 
the family of God by the witness of the Holy 
Spirit, observance of the ordinances, faithful 
use of the public means of grace, and family 
worship—“ in short, a Spirit-filled life which 
asserts itself in home, church, social, busi- 
ness and political life.” 

A number of minor changes recommended 
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by the Annual Conferences to be made in the 
Discipline were adopted, none of them af- 
fecting any vital or fundamental principle of 
doctrine or polity. 

Steps were taken for the establishment of 
a mission in some foreign field, and the 
Board of Missions was instructed “at once 
to inaugurate the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements.” This action was taken in re- 
sponse to a strong, oft-expressed desire of 
pastors and people that the Church should 
take part with others in the evangelization 
of the heathen world, and it will undoubted- 
ly prove an inspiration to renewed zeal and 
devotion. 

Provision was made for the organization 
of two new annual Conferences in Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri, for the better co-oper- 
ation of the advancing forces of our itin- 
erants. 

An invitation to participate in the Third 
Ecumenical Conference of Methodism in 
London in 1901 was favorably received, and 
a commission was appointed to represent our 
Church accordingly. 

The various departments and institutions 
of the Church, including the Sunday-schools, 
the young people’s societies, the Woman’s 
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Board of Missions, the publishing house, the 
colleges, are making a good record. The 
publishing house has been almost doubled in 
capacity during the year, issuing fourteen 
different Church periodicals, doing a gross 
business of $58,217, with a net profit of 
$6,026. Extra efforts are being made to 
raise endowment funds for the better equip- 
ment of our colleges. There is especial ac- 
tivity among the women, whose hearts are 
burning with desire to take part in the work 
of foreign missions. Meetings and classes 
for Bible study, in addition to the annual 
Bible Conferences, are on the increase. The 
fields and the work of home missions are 
increasing on our hands and the laborers are 
reaping abundant fruit. 

I have written from the view point of the 
optimist, noting the fruits of prosperity, the 
steps of progress, the promises of hope. Of 
the needs, the failures, the imperfections, 
the humbling shortcomings of the Church, I 
have no call here to speak. In the name of 
God, who has been so good to us, we go on, 
facing the new century with a higher re- 
solve, a larger hope, a stronger faith, “ till 
the end be.” 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 


The Society of Friends. 


BY RUFUS 


THE year just closing has apparently not 
been marked by any epoch-making events in 
the history of the Society of Friends. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy event of the year 
is the opening of a new college at Wichita, 
Kan., for the higher education of the stead- 
ily growing membership in Kansas and in 
Oklahoma Territory. James M. Davis, of 
-St. Louis, Mo., has purchased the entire 
property of “ Garfield University,” at Wich- 
ita, built by the Christian Church, and pre- 
sented it to Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. The building is said to be the larg- 
est single building in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to educational work. The institu- 
tion opened last autumn under the presi- 
dency of Edmund Stanley, and is named 
“ Priends’ University.” Friends in America 
now have seven institutions devoted to col- 
legiate instruction. 


M. JONES. 


This has been a year which has closely 
tested the fidelity of Friends to their ancient 
and historic testimony against war and in 
behalf of universal peace. Each war in our 
history has picked off a few members, who 
have yielded when the-theory of non-resist- 
ance was brought to a practical test, but the 
bulk have proved true to the original prin- 
ciple, and the number of Friends who volun- 
teered in the late war was excessively small. 
American Friends have to quite an extent 
joined with English Friends in an effort to 
assist the Russian Dukhobors, who have 
suffered extremely for their principles of 
non-resistance, to emigrate from their homes 
in the Caucasus and to establish themselves 
where they will be free from persecution. 
The general work of the Church during the 
year has been carried on with faith and ear- 
nestness, and the visible results have been 
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gratifying. Not many new churches have 
been established during the year, but a great 
many of the old ones have grown in power 
and membership, and the total gain in num- 
bers is an indication that they who still 
speak of the passing of Quakerism are not 
up to date in their information. The growth 
and increase are almost entirely in the rural 
districts, and it has not been easy. for 
Friends to hold their own in great centers of 
population, though there are some gratify- 
ing exceptions. It is an interesting historical 
fact that Friends now for the first time have 
a church edifice of their own in the city of 
Washington, tho a small meeting has for 
years been held there. The foreign mission- 
ary work of Friends has during the year 
been carried on in six countries beyond our 
territory, and also in Alaska and among the 
American Indians. As in the past, this work 
has taken a deep hold of the rank and file 
of our members, and the effects wrought at 
these foreign centers of labor have been very 
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marked. New England Friends have recent- 
ly finished an extensive building for a girls’ 
training school near Jerusalem, thus com- 
pleting one of the best equipped missionary 
structures in the Holy Land. A movement 
is now being made to open missionary work 
in one of the islands recently set free from 
Spanish rule. 

A committee appointed a year ago is at 
present engaged in preparing a uniform Dis- 
cipline for the thirteen American Yearly 
Meetings which correspond with each other. 
The work is progressing, and will probably 
come up for action next year. 

The most important event of the year in 
the other branch of the Society of Friends, 
called “ Hicksites,” was the holding of a 
great conference at Richmond, Ind., in the 
autumn, which called together members 
from all parts of the country, and at which 
important questions concerning the princi- 
ples and the various lines of work of this 
body were ably considered and discussed. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The German Evangelical Synod of North America. 


BY THE REV. PAUL IRION. 


COMPARED with previous records, the prog- 
ress made during 1898 seems insignificant. 
The number of ministers has decreased from 
878 to 872, the number of congregations re- 
mains the same, 1,130, only the number of 
communicants showing an increase of 4,618. 
with a total of 199,234. Nevertheless, it can 
be stated that, tho the figures do not indi- 
cate it, the work has satisfactorily pro- 
gressed. Owing to the limited means at 
hand, it has been the policy of the Synod for 
the time being to refrain from any not im- 
peratively necessary extension of the va- 
rious branches of its work, contenting itself 
with the strengthening and developing of ex- 
isting congregations and institutions. Thus 
we have not only been able to hold what 
we had, but also to make due preparations 
for an expansion of the work in the near fu- 
ture. According to last reports the various 
educational or benevolent institutions owned 
or controlled by the Synod were in a flourish- 
ing condition. Contributions for their sup- 
port have been as large as in former years. 


The results achieved on the foreign and 
home mission fields are gratifying, while 
the cause of the parochial schools has made 


_ little, if any, advance. By strict economy 


the Church has been able to provide for its 
invalid preachers, as also for the numerous 
pastors’ widows and orphans. 

The General Conference, which meets 
every three years, held its session at Quincy, 
Ill, from September 20th to 29th, 1898. Men- . 
tion may here be made of a few of the many 
resolutions passed, which may be of gen- 
eral interest. The resolution regarding the 
sending of a delegate to represent the Synod 
at the dedication of the Evangelical Church 
at Jerusalem, October 3ist, 1898, was 
unanimously passed, Paul L. Menzel, D.D., 
of Richmond, Va., being chosen, who im- 
mediately left on his important mission—as 
far as we know, the only representative of 
any German religious body in America. The 
final settlement of that, for a number of 
years, burning question regarding the legal 
status of the teachers of the parochial 
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schools, resulting in-granting them a full 
representation in the General Conference ; 
the partial revison of the constitution ; the 
establishment of a board for home missions ; 
the authorized publication of a hymn book 
for the Evangelical Church, and a Sunday- 
school paper—hoth in the English language— 
showing the cognizance taken of the needs 
of those congregations. partially American- 
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ized ; the resolutions relating to the dimin- 
ishing of the indebtedness of the Church, to 
the enlargement of its publishing house, to 
the fitting celebration of the semi-centennial 
of its theological seminary, Eden College, 
July 4th, 1900, and to the needs of its educa- 
tional institutions, speak well for the diligent 
labor performed by that body. 


Eckert, Micn, 


The Jews. 


BY DR. A. 


S. ISAACS, 


Epiror “ THE JewisH MESSENGER,” 


THE marked advance in the line of educa- 
tion and co-operation for helpful work which 
of recent years is a gratifying feature of 
American Judaism, was well maintained 
and developed in 1898. The difficulties in 
the way are many, owing partly to the rela- 
tively small Jewish population and the limit- 
ed few who can be depended on as workers, 
and partly to the extremely heterogeneous 
character of the Jews, coming from all lands 
and with such diverse views. That gradu- 
ally the rank and file are becoming more and 
more imbued with the need of approved and 
enlightened methods in education and be- 
nevolence is a happy omen for the future. 

The scope of the Religious School Union 
of New York, with its laudable aim for more 
thorough and systematic Sunday:school 
teaching; the marked development of the 
Jewish Chautauqua; the continued progress 
of the Jewish Women’s Council, with its 
meetings, lecture courses and charitable 
agencies; the increased efficiency of such su- 
perb institutions as the Hebrew Institute of 
New York, the Chicago Jewish Manual 

- Training School, the Jewish Education Soci- 
ety and its kindred organizations in Phila- 
delphia; the steady additions to the issues of 
the Jewish Publication Society—these are 
hopeful indications of genuine communal 
progress, in the face of obstacles which are 
met by few denominations. 

Baroness Hirsch maintains her interest in 
the endowment which her husband founded. 
Besides gifts in other directions, two of her 
latest benefactions are about approaching 
completion in New York—the new buildings 


of the Hirsch Trade Schools and the Clara 
de Hirsch Workingwomen’s Home, both ad 
mirably equipped structures. The trustees 
of the Hirsch Fund are erecting a few model 
tenements in the upper portion of New York, 
and upon their success will depend further 
development of such enlightened philan- 
thropy. 

Mr. Zangwill’s visit to America and his ap- 
pearance on the platform in many cities was 
an event of the year which is still arousing 
some comment. His criticisms have been 
taken good-naturedly—the American Jew is 
not so sensitive and does not heed the pin- 
pricks of the professional humorist. It is 
generally felt, however, that his strictures 
might have been reserved with better taste 
and judgment until he had grown more fa- 
miliar with American Israel. 

There has been a marked decrease in Rus- 
sian immigration—the conditions abroad in- 
dicating some improvement. But there has 
been no lack of interest in the further edu- 
cation, religious, industrial and agricultural, 
of the immigrants and their children. Dr. 
Jos. Kraus Kopf’s Natignal Farm School, at 
Doylestown, Pa., is adding rapidly to its re- 
sources and will help in solving the educa- 
tional problem. The Woodbine Agricultural 
School, under the auspices of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund, is making further strides for- 
ward and increasing its number of pupils. A 
fair idea of charitable work is afforded by 
statistics for the year of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York. The expenditures 
reached $121,666, the receipts $134,775. The 
total applications for relief were 19,041, of 
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which 14,904 were from old cases; 5,889 per- 
sons were found employment, 305 sent back 
to Europe and 644 transported to various 
points in the United States. In addition there 
were 9,040 visits by nurses, 3,491 by physi- 
cians, 3,920 cases of office treatment by 
physicians, 15,151 prescriptions given; coal, 
clothing and food supplied, and free burials 
provided to 465. With similar thoroughness 
the charitable problem is solved by Jewish 
benevolence in Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Boston and other cities. 

The second Zionistic Congress in Basle 
aroused very little interest—the great body 
of American Israelites do not favor political 
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Zionism and have no confidence in the move- 
ment which Drs. Herzl and Nordau have be- 
gun. The iatter, however. have tueir ad- 
herents, who are hopeful of success and have 
organized Zionistic societies in different 
cities. 

In reference to the number of Jews in the 
United States, it is impossible to give more 
than approximate data. Attempts have been 
made, but the results were unsatisfactory, 
sufficiently so to discourage for the present 
similar efforts. It is no exaggeration to esti- 
mate the Jewish population at about 1,200,- 
000, of whom 400,000 are in Greater New 
York. 


[ New York Ciry, 


The Latter-Day Saints. 


BY F. D. RICHARDS, HISTORIAN. 


WE are receiving very encouraging reports 
from the different missionary fields in which 
our elders are engaged in preaching the 
Gospel of our Savior. As is the custom in 
the Church, our elders, as a rule, carry the 
Gospel abroad without purse or scrip, as the 
Master enjoins. They usually travel in pairs. 
taking no. thought for the morrow as to what 
they shall eat or wherewithal they shall be 
clothed, faithfully putting their trust in God, 
whose messengers they are. In their letters 
and reports they proclaim that the Lord 
abundantly blesses their labors, the “ signs 
following the believers,” as he promises, and 
administers to their daily needs through 
agencies he raises up for them, and that he 
also answers their prayers in behalf of the 
sick hy healing the faithful ones upon 
whom they lay their hands in the name of 
Christ, our Lord and Master, as the Apostle 
St. James so clearly enjoins. Several meet- 
ing houses have been erected and a number 
of branches of the Church, also relief socie- 
ties, Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement, and Primary associations and 
Sabbath schools have been organized in the 
several missionary fields during the year. 

It is our custom to set apart the first Sab- 
bath of each month for fasting and prayer. 
At these meetings the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is administered, newly bap- 
tized persons are confirmed, members of the 


Church and little children are blessed by 
the imposition of the hands of the elders. 
On these occasions also the Saints lay their’ 
voluntary offerings for the poor on the altar 
of the Lord’s house, that no one may be- 
come anhungered or suffer for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Comparatively speaking, the communities 
where the Latter-Day Saints largely predom- 
inate are surprisingly free from lawlessness 
of every character, as the records of crim- 
inal courts and prisons emphasize. Of the 
population of Utah, about seventy-five per 
cent. are “Mormons,” while “Mormon” 
criminals form a very small minority of the 
lawbreakers. This can be proven beyond a 
peradventure by consulting the criminal rec- 
ords of the State; and at this writing, to my 
best knowledge and belief, there is not a 
single saloon, gambling house, bagnio or 
other disreputable concern owned or run by 
a “Mormon” in Salt Lake, Ogden, or other 
city in Utah. Telling data like this com- 
pletely refute the anti-Mormon stories so 
industriously circulated by designing men 
through the press of the country. We are 
willing to be judged by the fruitages of the 
Gospel of Christ as preached and practiced 
by us, and we respectfully invite investiga- 
tion by all truth-loving persons. In this con- 
nection we will re-offer the suggestion of 
one who assured the multitude that if the 
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work which Christ and his disciples were 
urging the people to accept was of God, it 
would successfully withstand every assault ; 
but if it was of man, it would come to 
naught of its own accord. 

The total number of elders now in the 
vineyard is about 1,700; total Church mem- 
bership in the neighborhood of 300,000. 

In conclusion, it may be well to add this 
historical fact : President Wilford Woodruff 
died at San Francisco, Cal., on the 2d 
of last September, in the ninety-second year 
of his age, and Lorenzo Snow, at that time 
president of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, was, on September 13th, chosen 
the president of the Church, with Apostles 
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George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith for 
his counselors. 

At our semi-annual Conference, held in 
this city, October 6th, Elder Rudger Claw- 
son was chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
Council of the Apostles, caused by the de- 
mise of President Woodruff ; so that now 
the Apostolic Quorum is organized in the 
following order: Franklin D. Richards, 
president; Brigham Young, Francis M. Ly- 
man, John Henry Smith, George Teasdale, 
Heber J. Grant, John W. Taylor, Marriner 
W. Merrill, Anthon H. Lund, Matthias F. 
Cowley, Abraham O..Woodruff and Rudger 
Clawson. 


Sat Lake City, 


Latter-Day Saints. 


BY R..S. SALYARDS, SECRETARY. 


Tne Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints was organized April 6th, 1830, by 
divine command, under the ministry of 
Joseph Smith, Oliver Cowdery and others. It 
became disorganized at the death of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, in 1844. It then numbered 
about 150,000 to 200,000. Brigham Young as- 
sumed the leadership, contrary to organic 
church law, and succeeded in obtaining a 
factional following of less than 10,000, who 
located with him in Utah. 

In 1852, eight years after the death of 
Joseph Smith, Brigham Young publicly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of polygamy and kin- 
dred evils, contrary to church articles and 
Covenants. Brigham Young, not Joseph 
Smith, was the father of modern polygamy 
in America. 

The Reorganized Church of Latter-Day 
Saints is presided over by Joseph Smith, 
eldest son of the Prophet, Joseph Smith. 
He is the legal successor to his father. In 
1851 the reorganization began its work. It 
was composed mostly of officials and mem- 
bers of the original organization. It claims 
to be a continuation of the original church, 
and has been so recognized by three separate 
decisions of the courts. 

Notwithstanding the odium brought upon 
the name of ‘“‘ The Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-Day Saints” by the perverted teach- 
ings of the Utah organization, the Reorgan- 
ized Church has steadfastly maintained and 
made honorable the faith once delivered to 
the Church, and stands to-day in opposition 
to the position of the faction in Utah. 

Tho lacking access to Utah puipits, it has 
maintained missionary work in Utah since 
1863. It has ever invited investigation of 
the question of ‘succession in the Presi- 
dency of the Church,’ Utah Church teach- 
ing, etc.; but has been as constantly denied 
opportunity of joint public investigation of 
its claims in Utah and elsewhere. 

Its general missionary work is prosperous 
throughout the world. Missionaries are at 
work in America and in foreign lands win- 
ning souls to Christ, blessing the world with 
the gospel of God’s dear Son. 

Statistics reported to the General Confer- 
ence of April, 1898: Actual enrolled member- 
ship, 40,639; net gain during year, 2,269; 
estimated total membership, including fami- 
lies represented, 100,000; local church or- 
ganizations, 239; active ministers of all 
grades, about 2,200; church edifices, about 
110. 

Sunday school statistics, April, 1898: Total 
schools, 323, gain 57; total membership, 14,- 
755, gain 2,231. 


Lamont, Iowa. 





The Lutherans. 
LIVE QUESTIONS IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY HENRY E. 


NOTWITHSTANDING diversities that may 
render undesirable the union of all Luther- 
ans in this country into one compact organ- 
ization, there is but one Lutheran Church. 
This Chureh is confined to none of the 
branches, but found in them all. The ques- 
tions we shall consider are therefore largely 
common, crossing the dividing lines of the 
several general bodies. 

1. Language and Nationality. Lutheran 
emigrants are strange, not only to the coun- 
try and its people, but also to one another. 
Until they all merge in the one American 
nation, national lines are kept distinct. In 
a land of strangers, the emigrant cannot 
ordinarily be expected, for many years, to 
regard the customs and regulations of his 
home Church as other than the model for 
ecclesiastical development here. A _ period 
of experimentation has to precede one of 
thorough organization, prompted by an ap- 
preciation of the peculiar needs of this coun- 
try, and involving a surrender “of foreign 
adaptations entirely accidental to the 
Churech’s life. If the connection between 
the Mother Church in Europe and its chil- 
dren here be closely maintained, and the 
ministry be largely recruited from students 
educated under foreign influences, this re- 
luctance is intensified. The influence of the 
Church of England on the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America offers an illustra- 
tion which would be precisely parallel if the 
languages of the two countries differed. 
Germans naturally prize highly their con- 
nection with the churches of Germany, 
Swedes with that of Sweden, Norwegians 
with that in Norway, and for a generation 
or two are reluctant to enter into such re- 
lations with their brethren of other nation- 
alities in America as would seriously impair 
their estimate of the importance of the tra- 
ditions and customs of the home Church in 
which they were baptized and trained. But 
these lines are bound, sooner or later, to 
yield. The most powerful, conservative 
force is generally found in the ministry, who 
sometimes cannot comprehend the strength 
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of the current about them until the stream 
bursts from their control. The Americaniza- 
tion of the Church is proceeding with great 
rapidity, and will be iatensified by the check 
to emigration that seems to have occurred. 

2. Confessional Basis. The differences here 
are rooted in controversies of old time in 
Germany, and cannot be appreciated with- 
out historical studies. But, while rooted 
thus, they have to do also with issues 
that meet Lutherans here, both in their re- 
lations to other denominations and within 
their own folds. The chief question is as to 
whether historical Lutheranism can be 
maintained in America, or whether the dis- 
tinctively Lutheran faith is to be changed 
amid its new surroundings. Connected with 
this is that of the extent of what is con- 
fessional, involving that of the relation of 
the Augsburg Confession to the latter sym- 
bols, and that of the distinction between the 
topics professedly stated and treated and 
the arguments and illustrations that enforce 
them. Recent years have shown consider- 
able progress in attention given to the study 
of the Confessions and their theology, and in 
the apparatus available in the English lan- 
guage for such investigations. 

3. Liturgy. In the European countries 
Lutheran churches have ine greatest diver- 
sity in the forms for public worship, from 
the utmost simplicity in Wurtemberg to an 
extended liturgy in Northern Germany and 
Denmark. The perpetuation of this diver- 
sity in America is natural; particularly so, 
as the Lutheran Confessions themselves de- 
clare that no church is to be condemned be- 
cause it has more or fewer ceremonies. The 
war against liturgies and the intemperate 
zeal for particular Orders of Service that 
would force them as matters of necessity 
upon churches, are alike alien to the spirit 
of the Lutheran Church. But a certain de- 
gree of uniformityin Lutheran congregations 
in the same land, and particularly inthe same 
generai body, is highly desirable. The re- 
cent attempt to secure such uniformity upon 
an historical basis that all acknowledge, has 
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been more widely approved than any pre- 
vious effort ever made in the Lutheran 
Church, whether of Germany or any other 
land. But it has encountered also in some 
directions violent opposition, in which the 
Confessional Question also has entered as a 
factor. 

4. Organization. The number of _ inde- 
pendent congregations is very few. Theo- 
retically, Lutherans-hold that the power of 
the entire Church lies in every congregation, 
but practically, with almost entire unan- 
imity, they discountenance isolation. Na- 
tional and linguistic bonds will necessarily 
determine the aggregation of congregations 
of the same faith into synods, and their ad- 
ministration of the Gospel on a confessional 
basis. With the form of organization a 
mere matter of expediency, not ideal but 
real conditions must be regarded. The de- 
termining factor is the most efficient means 
of reaching lost souls with the message of 
the Gospel, and the building up of the chil- 
dren of the Church in the divine life. Old 
organizations are not to be hastily aban- 
doned for those that are new. The unity of 
the Church does not demand union in organ- 
ization, whether of a world Church or a na- 
tional Church, but only mutual recognition 
and tolerance, and a common interest in 
each other’s progress. 

5. Discipline. In some of the larger syn- 
ods this is rigidly administered, both witn 
respect to doctrine and life. In others the 
principle of Christian liberty is misinter- 
preted’ and seriously abused, and open 
scandals pass along unnoticed. The Church 
suffers from the transition from the deteri- 
orating influences of State churches to that 
of the democratical license that pervades 
many parts of the country. Not merely the 
strain of the effort to retain itsown members 
against the proselyting enterprises of some 
unscrupulous propagandists, but the rivairy 
between different synods and sections of the 
Church, has promoted indifference in this 
regard. The force of discipline is broken 
whenever congregation or synod is ready 
to open its doors and welcome to its 
communion those who have passed beneath 
te Church’s censure in another organiza- 
tion. 

6. Education, To congregations using for- 
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eign languages, the Parochial School Sys- 
tem is of the highest importance. In it 
there is daily instruction in the Bible, the 
Catechism, Bible and Church History, 
hymns, the language of the congregation, as 
well as in the elementary branches needed 
for business life. But experience has taught 
that they cannot be maintained without in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers, and 
that these teachers can retain their pupils 
only in so far as they are able to afford a 
standard equal to that of the public schools. 
Only, however, where the congregation is 
strong in number and wealth is it possible 
to fulfil these conditions long. Parents 
naturally seek for their children the best 
educational advantages. Few  English- 
speaking congregations have introduced 
these schools, and among them the experi- 
ment has not been, and probably never can 
be, successful. The union of a number of 
congregations in the maintenance of local 
Lutheran schools has not been tried. The 
colleges are entirely too numerous. The 
strongest and oldest among them are strug- 
gling with inadequate means to raise their 
standards and to furnish candidates for the 
ministry and others a wider range of stud- 
ies. The Church would be greatly strength- 
ened by the union of a number of these insti- 
tutions into a much smaller, more amply en- 
dowed and more largely attended number. 
7. Missions. It is now 56 years since the 
pioneer of the foreign missionary work, the 
Rev. C. F. Heyer, began the Telugu mission 
in the Madras Presidency in India. The 
missions of the General Synod and General 
Council in this territory co-operate harmo- 
niously. The establishment of educational 
institutions in India is in progress. The 
Zenana work and Medical Missions are re- 
ceiving increased attention. The work of 
the General Synod in Africa has gained a 
deeper hold upon its congregations by the 
death of the heroic Day. The United Synod 
of the South has a mission in Japan, which, 
altho as yet feeble, is making encourag- 
ing progress. The demand for Home Mis- 


_ sion activity is urgent. Immigrant mem- 


bers of the Lutheran Church and their chil- 
dren must not only be gathered into congre- 
gations, but provisions be made for their 
transition to English speaking congrega- 
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tions—a problem that requires the work to 
be done over. The centralization of the 
population in cities and its westward expan- 
sion tax ali the energies of the Church to 
keep pace With it. Houses of worship have 
to be provided for people without means 
in centers where the cost of property is the 
highest. Rivalry between different branches 
of the Church, where a feeble congregation 
might sometimes be sustained, either de- 
stroys the efforts altogether, or squanders re- 
sources that are sadly needed elsewhere. 

8. Woman’s Work and Inter-congrega- 
tional and Inter-synodical Societies. Dea- 
conesses were introduced into America by 
the late Dr. Passavant, of Pittsburg, in 1849, 
in co-operation with Pastor Fliedner, of 
Kaiserswerth, before any other denomina- 
tion had made the trial. During the last 14 
years there has been constantly increasing 
interest, and a multiplication, in all parts of 
the Church, of deaconesses and institutions. 
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Most of these institutions, without regard to 
synodical relations, have united in a central 
association for mutual conference. Women’s 
Missionary Societies are doing efficient work 
in the General Synod, General Council and 
United Synod, by collecting of funds, and 
developing interest in missionary undertak- 
ings. They are laboring as auxiliaries to the 
regular Church Boards, and with their ap- 
proval and advice. The movement has not 
been without critics, who have seriously 
doubted its propriety. The Luther League 
has its organizations of young people in al- 
most every portion of the Church, while the 
Missouri Synod has its Walther League, and 
some of the General Synod congregations 
their Christian Endeavor Associations. The 
determination of the precise relation of 
these societies to the regular congregational 
and synodical organizations is, a problem 
that occasions considerable discussion. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Methodist Bodies. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church as a dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical organism is one hundred 
and fourteen years old; as an integral part of 
the revival of Evangelical Christianity 
known as Wesleyanism or Methodism it is 
in its one hundred and fifty-ninth year, and 
as a spiritual succession of primitive Chris- 
tianity it is rounding out its nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The year now closing has been one of 
steady and quiet but energetic activity in all 
the various departments and channels 
through which the diversified beneficence of 
the large body is carried on. The operations 
of the Missionary Society, both in the home 
and foreign fields, have been unusually pro- 
ductive of spiritual results. This has been 
notably true in the North India field, where 
the conversions have been numbered by the 
thousands and where the call for teachers 
and helpers is most urgent to take care of 
the multitudes of young but genuine disci- 
ples. The interest of the home Church in 
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this world-wide work: is most beautifully 
evidenced by the extinguishment of the debt 
of $186,000 which rested upon the Mission- 
ary Society on November ist, 1897. This 
great achievement has been made under the 
pressure of the great financial stress which 
has prevailed for the past four years; and 
side by side with this annihilation of the 
debt, a substantial increase has been made 
to the reguiar income over that of a year 
ago. The annual meeting of the General 
Missionary Committee recently held in Prov- 
idence was one of profound interest and far- 
reaching issues. Actual operations have 
been begun in Alaska under the leadership 
of the Rev. C. J. Larsen, provision has been 
made for beginning work in Porto Rico, and 
tentative efforts are now being directed to 
the opening of missions in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The successful operations of the Church 
Extension Society have continued, and 406 
churches have been aided either by gift or 
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loan, or by both, during the past year. This 
makes a total of 10,888 churches which have 
been helped during the last thirty-three 
years. 

Early in the month of January a most sig- 
_hificant event was the meeting, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the Joint Commission on Feder- 
ation, from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The harmonious and cordial sessions result- 
ed in several unanimous recommendations 
to the General Conferences of their respec- 
tive bodies. These were, in brief: The prep- 
aration of a common catechism, hymn book 
and order of public worship; the recognition 
and regulation of the International Epworth 
League conventions; the joint administra- 
tion of publishing interests in China and 
Japan; the co-operative administration of 
foreign missions; that new work be not or- 
ganized by either Church where the other is 
established and supplying the needs of the 
people, without the consent of the bishop 
having jurisdiction, and co-operation in the 
work of higher education, especially during 
the years 1900 and 1901, and the commenda- 
tion of the American University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for special contributions during 
those years. 

Among movements affecting the polity of 
the Church the most important and signifi- 
cant is the pronounced vote, about four to 
one, among the ministers in favor of the 
constitutional change proposed by the Rock 
River Conference, making the numerical rep- 
resentation of the laity equal to that of the 
ministry in the General Conference. The 
change will probably go into effect at the 
next session of that legislative body in May, 
1900, which, by the recent action of the spe- 
cial commission on location, wul be held in 
Chicago. 

The year has been marked by the initial 
steps taken by many of the Annual Confer- 
ences toward some monumental action at the 
turn of the centuries, and by the Board of 
Bishops, who at their recent meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., gave the movement both 
a new momentum and a very appropriate 
name—the Twentieth Century Thank Offer- 
ing. In an appeal to the members and 
friends of the Church, the bishops call for a 
new consecration of “ body, soul and sub- 
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stance to Him who loved us and gave Him- 
self for us,” and that in addition to all ordi- 
nary gifts the sum of $20,000,900 be con- 
tributed within three years from January 
1st, 1899—$10,000,000 of which should be 
given for our educational institutions and 
$10,000,000 for charitable institutions and 
the payment of debts on Church property. 
Each contributor is left free to designate to 
which object his special gift shall be applied, 
and all undesignated gifts are to be held in 
trust by the agents of the Book Concern and 
be appropriated by the General Conference 
of 1900 for the aid of educational institu- 
tions. A General Executive Commission of 
seven bishops, eight ministers and fifteen 
laymen was appointed to take charge of and 
to give direction to this extraordinary enter- — 
prise. Large and abundant fruit may be ex- 

pected from this general movement, which 


has already awakened universal interest. 
WasuincrTon, D.C. 





THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH. 


BY THE REV. E. E. HOsS; LL.D., 


Epiror oF ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” 


THE year just closing is one that will not 
speedily be forgotten among Southern Meth- 
odists. It opened with very bright pros- 
pects. Writing to another journal at that 
time, I said : “ There is not a fleck of cloud 
upon our sky.” ‘The expectation was general 
that we should witness a decided forward 
movement in all the forms of Christian en- 
terprise. Up to the meeting of the General 
Conference in May nothing had occurred to 
disappoint that expectation. From all quar- 
ters of the Church came tidings of good 
cheer. The delegates assembled in the his- 
toric city of Baltimore under the most en- 
couraging auspices, and transacted their 
business with scarcely any friction. 

Before adjournment, however, the air be- 
gan to be filled with rumors concerning the 
methods employed to collect the long-stand- 
ing claim of $288,000 against the Govern- 
ment for the occupancy, use and damage 
of our publishing house during the Civil War. 
Ever since that date this matter has been 
a burning issue among us, distracting and 
diverting the minds of ministers and lay- 
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men from all othet concerns. "The hurt and 
damage have been immense. It is certain 
that an honorable settlement will be reached 
sooner or later, but nothing can cure all the 
ill consequences from which we have al- 
ready suffered. 

In spite of such untoward facts there have 
been large gains in many of the Annual Con- 
ferences, more than enough to offset the 
losses in other sections, but not enough to 
furnish a basis for jubilation. The old mis- 
sionary debt of $148,000 has been entirely 
wiped out without diminishing the regular 
collections. Within the past few years 
there has been a most remarkable growth 
of the missionary spirit among us. Bishop 
Warren A. Candler and Dr. Walter R. Lam- 
buth, the senior secretary of our Board of 
Missions, have just returned from a tour of 
inspection in Cuba, and are making a loud 
call for funds to open the work on a large 
scale in that island. We have a number of 
trained and capable Cubans who have been 
doing mission work for several years among 
their fellow patriots at Tampa and Key 
West. Chief of these is the Rev. H. B. So- 
meillan. He and others will doubtless be 
sent forward at a very early day as a sort of 
advance guard of the coming hosts. 

Our educational work is prospering. Trin- 
ity College, North Carolina, has received an- 
other gift of $100,000 from Mr. Washington 
Duke, making in all $350,000 that he has 
given to that institution. The Southwestern 
University at Georgetown, Texas, is putting 
up a magnificent building of white stone, at 
a cost of $50,000 or $75,000. A great many 
minor improvements are noted. On the 
whole, we are in good position, thankful for 
God’s guidance in past years, and trusting 
him for time to come. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





NON-EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 
BY F. T. TAGG, D.D., 
Epiror oF “ THE M&THODIST-PROTESTANT,”’ 
Non-EpIscopaL Methodism has made some 
progress during the last year, but in com- 
on with all Methodism it has not increased 
at a ratio altogether satisfactory. ‘The 
quarterly conference records aré being care- 
fully pruned, because assessments are now 
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generally made upon the churches on the 
basis of membership; but this does not alto- 
gether account for the small percentage of 
increase in the churches. The truth prob- 
ably is that Methodism is losing its old time 
fire, which was once so potent and irresist- 
able in its evangelistic and revival work. 
Last year the statistics of the Methodist 
Protestant Church indicated a shrinkage of 
several thousands, but a revision of the fig- 
ures proves that mistakes were made in the 
statistical tables of several conferences 
which, when corrected, gave a _ slight in- 
crease over the previous year. But after 
making all corrections the increase was far 
too small to allay the solicitude that was 
generally felt. After diligent effort I have 
failed to get the latest statistics from a num- 
ber of the conferences, and therefore the 
following figures are only approximately 
correct: We have 1,588 ministers, 1,195 
preachers, 180,694 members, 4,685 probation- 
ers, 2,263 churches, 506 parsonages, 2,216 
Sunday schools, 126,183 scholars, 18,490 offi- 
cers and teachers, and church property val- 


. ued at $4,829,423. 


It is certain that when an accurate table 
of our latest statistics can be made it will 
show a considerable increase of members 
and churches. 

The greatest event in our history was the 
celebration of our Seventieth anniversary, 
November 14, which was widely observed. 
Qur people were enlightened in the history 
of the Church, and immensely stimulated in 
their loyalty and devotion to her principles. 
The effect is already observed in many 
places in an increased activity and a more 
generous support of our genéral and loeal 
interests. All the literature published in 
connection with the event was carefully pre- 
pared by competent persons, and was spe- 
cially valuable for the historic information 
it contained. The representative character 
of our Church polity and the reasons for our 
existence were made prominent in the exer- 
cises. During the year the Chicago German 
Conference was organized at Elkhart, Ind., 
under the authority of the General Confer- 
ence. Under the leadership of President 
Heininger and his consecrated associates 
this work is unusually promising, and will 
receive the cordial co-operation and support 
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of the whole Church. It is our first venture 
among the Germans, and those best in- 
formed consider the beginning very auspi- 
cious. A monthly paper is published in the 
interest of the Conference which has already 
secured a gratifying circulation. 

In evidence of a true fraternal spirit is 
the organization of “The Ohio Valley Col- 
lege,” at Ravenswood, W. Va., under the 
joint management of the Methodist Protes- 
tant and the United Brethren Conferences 
of that State. It opened last September 
with an excellent faculty and a sufficient 
number of students to justify the venture. 
It will not only add to the educational facili- 
ties of that State, but is certain to bring the 
two denominations into very cordial rela- 
tions. 

We are not growing rapidly, but we are 
making progress, not only in the increase of 
members, but in the development of facili- 
ties for effective and successful work. Our 
doctrines are Scriptural, and our principles 
of ecclesiastical government are right and 
just and will yet pervade all Methodism. 
The leavening effect is already seen, tho 
the source is unwillingly recognized by the 
older Methodisms. 

The Free Methodist Church is an aggres- 
sive body of Christian people. In proportion 
to their numbers there are few denomina- 
tions that can make a more favorable show- 
ing. Last year, for example, they paid an 
average of $2.60 per member in support of 
their foreign mission work, which is located 
in the West Indies, Japan, India and Africa. 
They care for two colleges and six semi- 
naries, which they report as fiourishing. The 
college at Greenville, Ill, with which a 
school of theology is connected, is said to be 
specially prosperous. Their official paper, 
published in Chicago, is taken by one out of 
every five members of the Church, a show- 
ing that is probably without a parallel in de- 
nominational Church, papers, and their Sun- 
day school and missionary papers are gen- 
crously patronized. The latest statistics re- 
port 36 Conferences with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 28,124, an increase of 2,755 dur- 
ing the quadrennium. The general officers 
of the Church are four Superintendents and 
one Evangelist. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connexion of 
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America has twenty-six Conferences, located 
principally in the North and West. Re- 
cently, however, considerable increase has 
been made in Georgia and South Carolina, 
and a new Conference organized in Canada. 
The mission work in Africa is progressing 
under difficulties. The missionaries in the 
Sudan were forced from their fields by the 
English Governor of Free Town, and are 
now awaiting the settlement of Egyptian af- 
fairs to return to their work. Arrangements 
have been made to raise the Seminary at 
Houghton, N. Y., to a college grade, which 
will be done at the opening next year. The 
statistics of the Church are gathered at the 
session of the General Conference, and can, 
therefore, only be approximated. There are 
about 16,500 members, 470 churches, 390 
Sunday schools, 16,300 scholars, and Church 
property valued at $450,000. The official or- 
gan of the Church is an excellent weekly, 
published at Syracuse, N. Y. The officials 
regard the outlook as hopeful. 

The Primitive Methodist Church has its 
headquarters at Fall River, Mass., where 
their official organ, and other literature, is 
printed. A history of the Church which 
has been running through their official 
organ is to be published in book form. 
Steps have been taken to provide for their 
superannuated ministers, and a fund of 
about $10,000 has been collected for the pur- 
pose. This is being augmented year by year 
by personal contributions and the offerings 
of the churches. A Board of Education, hav- 
ing in view the establishment of a non-resi- 
dent School of Theology, has been elected. 
The object is to equip young men for the 
Christian ministry. The _ statistics are 
meager. About 180 ministers and preach- 
ers, 6,100 members, 90 churches, 100 Sunday 
schools, 12,063 scholars, and Church property 
valued at $440,000. Something has been 
done in the foreign mission work, but there 
has been more vigor in the home mission 
work. The annual collections for both are 
about $4,000. ' 

The Congregational Methodists are prin- 
cipally in the South. They have about 210 
ministers, 240 churches and 12,500 members. 
Accurate figures are difficult to secure. The 
body is not ‘making much headway. Sur- 
rounded by older and stronger Methodist 
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bodies and lacking in cohesiveness and 
leadership, their loss in members is prob- 
ably greater than their gain. 


BaLtimoreE, Mp. 





THE COLORED METHODISTS. 
BY J. HARVEY ANDERSON, D.D. 


But slight divergencies mark the almost 
simultaneous origin of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal and African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion and Union American Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, and equally so with 
their doctrine and polity, as that also of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, oper- 
ating as an independent body from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, since 
1874. These four distinct denominations, 
alike in almost everything, have operated on 
parallel but independent lines, occasionally 
bent by competitive contact between the 
A. M. E. and A. M. E. Zion. 

The A. M. E. Church is the strongest nu- 
merically, and the most aggressive in the 
missionary work, several of the Bishops and 
other prominent Churchmen having recently 
visited their rapidly extending work in the 
Republic of Hayti, ‘Africa and Liberia, and 
arrangements are being made to carry the 
denominational work into the newly ac- 
quired territories. They cover the largest 
territory of negro religious endeavor in for- 
eign fields. The growth of the Church gen- 
erally the past year equals and in some re- 
spects exceeds that of other years, register- 
ing a percentum of from 20 to 35 increase in 
the revenues, and about 19 in the numerical 
increase. . 

In zealous, active, benevolent endeavor 
the A. M. E. Church leads all African Meth- 
odists, and forms a prominent element in 
our American civilization. The demonina- 
tion has sustained the death of two Bishops 
the past year. 

An innovation in Methodism, the out- 
growth of the polity of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church, allowing equality of sexes in the 
government of the Church, was the ordina- 
tion of a woman, the wife of Bishop J. B. 
Small, to elder’s orders, by Bishop C. ©. 
Petty. The incident, supposedly the first 
of its occurrence with Methodists, provoked 
wide, prolonged and spirited discussion in 
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and outside of the Church on the subject of 
ordaining females to be elders. 

The Church has taken a leap forward in 
erecting new church buildings, 86 being 
completed during the year, with a corre- 
sponding ratio of remodeling old buildings 
and erecting parsonages. The numerical 
growth has been correspondingly brisk, espe- 
cially in the Southern and Southwestern 
States, but on account of the comparative 
sparsity of population in the Northern, re- 
mote Eastern and Western sections the 
growth has been slow. The Christian En- 
deavor work adopted by the Church is de- 
veloping to a high degree of interest, force 
and popularity. 

The African and Liberian mission work 
has greatly improved by the visit of Bishop 
J. B. Small, and the presence of the Rev. O. 
L. W. Smith, Consul to Liberia, and the 
aggressive move of the management, who 
have assigned agencies to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. The influence of the Church 
is national, and, with the A. M. E. Church, 
exerts an equal influence upon the race, and 
both appear to equal advantage in interest, 
general efficiency and intellectual status. A 
sort of zealous competition has marked the 
more than a century’s history of these two 
bodies. 

The Union American, M. E. Church is a 
small body of slow growth, covering the ter- 
ritory chiefly between New York; Pittsburg 
and Washington, D. C., with some work iu 
New Jersey and south of Washington. Their 
General Conference of the past year reveals 
some developments of its co-existing episco- 
pacy, and other evidences of progress. The 
Church, however, clings to continental ideas, 
obsolete methods and forms, hence its slow 
progress. Though fostering no general or 
local educational, missionary, Church exten- 
sion, or other benevolences, the Church is 
a perceptible quantity in negro Methodism, 
having wrought incalculable spiritual and 
moral good on purely local lines. It is but 
proper to say, however, that this Church is 
divided nearly equally between the first 
named and the African Union Protestant 
Church, the latter splitting off from the for- 
mer many years ago. The latter body, tho 
appearing to equal the former numerically 
is not so influential and prdgressive. Th 
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centers of operation are in Wilmington, Del.; 
New York City and Philadelphia. The first 
have bishops, the other a presidency or su- 
perintendency. 

The Free Methodist, the smallest in the 
negro family appears to disadvantage com- 
pared with five years ago. Episcopal Meth- 
odism is the best for the negro. The Colored 
M. E. Church, off-shoot from the M. E. 
Church, South, in 1874, ranks third and is an 
aggressive member, rapidly pushing to the 
fore in developing elegant, strong general 
departments and benevolences. The local 
missionary system is of creditable mention, 
as also their Church periodicals and litera- 
ture. The pulpit averages well with the 
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older denominations. Their activity the past 
year results in an average percentum of 23 
in increase, and shows to excellent advan- 
tage in the conduct of Church government. 
the erection of fine church buildings and 
gathering and establishing flourishing con- 
gregations from Washington, D. C., to the 
Gulf coast, and their showing in large dele- 
gated assemblages. The considerable body 
of African Methodists identified with the M. 
E. Church, the principal centers being Bal- 
timore, Washington, New York, Wilmington, 
Del., and Philadelphia, worship separately 
from the whites, but the interests are one 
and the same. 


BinGHamTon, N. Y. 


The Moravian Church. 


BY THE REV. E. T. KLUGE. 


At the close of each decade a General 
Synod of the Moravian Church is convened, 
at which representatives of the various prov- 
inces, as well as the larger portion of the 
mission fields, assemble in Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, the mother congregation of the Re- 
newed Church of the Moravian Brethren. 

Preceding this general convocation prepar- 
atory synods are held in the several home 
and missionary provinces. With the excep- 
tion of the German province, these have 
convened during the past year, representa- 
tives having been chosen by these bodies, 
and attention devoted, not merely to pro- 
vincial affairs, but also to those subjects 
which are to engage attention at the Gen- 
eral Synod. On this account the past year 
has been an important one. In addition to 
provincial matters, doctrinal points have re- 
eeived attention; and in all the churches, 
especially those in the United States, clear 
and decisive expressions of opinion have 
been given. The Church adheres firmly to 
the old cardinal doctrines of our holy relig- 
ion, Jesus Christ and him crucified being the 
alpha and omega of our confession of faith, 
the divinity of the Savior and the all-suffi- 
cient efficacy of his precious atoning and 
saving blood being the groundwork of our 
Church, as it has been from the founding of 
the Moravian Brethren’s Church four hun- 


dred and forty-one years ago. Several con- 
stitutional changes have been proposed, as 
being required by altered conditions and cir- 
cumstances ; but these, if adopted, will not 
weaken, but rather strengthen the Unity. 

The American provinces will send nine 
representatives to the General Synod, in ad- 
dition to which all the Bishops of the prov- 
inces, as well as a representative of the pro- 
vincial executive boards, are entitled to 
seats. 

At the Preparatory Synod held at Lititz, 
Pa., in September, a new provincial board 
was elected and two Bishops chosen and con- 
secrated— the Revs. E. A. Oerter and Charles 
I.. Moench—-Bishops C. lL. Reinke, J. M. Lev- 
ering and Edward Rondthaler officiating. 

A proposition was made to change the 
name of the Church, but almost unanimous- 
ly this was rejected. Though misunderstood 
by some, the name “ Moravian” ever brings 
before the Church not merely the fact that 
the Unitas Fraternas was founded in Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia by followers of John 
Hus, but also reminds us of the prosperity 
of that ancient Protestant Church—one of 
faithful martyrs and confessors of the truth 
—and its almost complete extinction by the 
enemies of evangelical truth and liberty. 

From the reports submitted to Synod, it is 
apparent that the Church is steadily pro- 
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gressing in every respect. During the past 
year ten young men, graduates of the theo- 
logical seminary in Bethlehem, Pa., received 
appointments as ministers, three of whom 
were called to mission service in Alaska, 
Nicaragua and the Indian mission in South- 
ern California. The number of communi- 
cant members of the Moravian Church in the 
United States and Alberta, Canada, is 14,553; 
or a total of 23,345 in connection with the 
Church. The total communicant member- 
ship of the entire Unity is 24,999 ; that in the 
foreign mission field, 33,505; or a total of 
133,334 connected with the Church. 

In the Northern Province in the United 
States, numbering 11,661 communicants, 
$22,373 was contributed for Church enter- 
prises and general Christian objects, and 
$106,515 for Church support, making a total 
of $129,889 contributed by this province. 


Tuis world-wide Alliance includes on the 
North American Continent nine Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Churches of the United 
States and the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. The number of communicants in the 
ten Churches is 2,080,541, with a total con- 
stituency of seven millions. The several 
Churches are being drawn closer and closer 
together year by year. The Alliance as a 
visible bond of sympathy between them 
stands for their substantial unity both in 
doctrine and in church government. The 
question of a federation between them has 
often been raised, but as yet without result, 
and largely for the reason that the Alliance 
represents as far as the great majority of the 
Churches are willing at present to go in that 
direction. Presbyterians generally believe 
that each Christian denomination has its 
own individuality, and can serve God and 
man best along the lines of its own life and 
development. 

A plan of co-operation ‘in home mission 
work between the Churches of the Alliance 
has been in existence now for three years, 
and has borne good fruit. One feature of 
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In common with other denominations, a 
deficiency again occurred in the foreign mis- 
sion work, amounting to upward of $63,000. 
Efforts are now being made to liquidate this 
large amount, and no doubt, as in former 
years, the Church will not fail to perform its 
duty. 

The late Mr. J. T. Morton, of England, has 
bequeathed a very large amount for the for- 
eign mission work. Altho about $80,000 has 
already been paid by his trustees, the be- 
quest can only be devoted to the establish- 
ment of new missions. The Mission Board 
has taken steps toward the establishment of 
several new missions in various parts of the 
world. 

The record of the past year has been a 


very encouraging one in all respects, and the 
outlook is promising. 


NAZARETH, Pa, 


REFORMED CHURCHES. 


LL.D., AMERICAN SECRETARY. 






the plan was objected to a year ago by the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church—viz., that 
recommending the members of any Presby- 
terian denomination moving into new com- 
munities in which there is no congregation 
of their own Church to unite for the time 
being with some other Presbyterian or Re- 
formed Church. The last General Assembly 
of the Cumberland Church, however, voted 
by an. overwhelming majority to approve 
this rule, with the provision, however, that 
members of their own Church going into a 
new community, previous to connecting 
themselves with some other Presbyterian 
Church, should consult the Presbytery hav- 
ing jurisdiction. If such Presbytery report- 
ed the organization of a Cumberland Pres- 
byterian church in the new community to be 
unadvisable, then the members should unite 


with some one of the other Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Arrangements are extensively under way 
for the meeting of the seventh General 
Council of the Alliance, which is to be held 
in Washington, D. C., September 27th to Oc- 
tober 6th, 1899. Many distinguished BHuro- 
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peans and Americans ate expected at the 
Council, having been appointed thereto by 
their Churches, and in addition there will be 
representatives from Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, Persia, South Africa and other parts 
of the world. The presiding officer will be 
J. Marshall Lang, D.D., pastor of the Bar- 
ony Church, Glasgow, Scotland. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements is 
Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pastor of the New 
York Avenue Church, Washington, D. C., 
and at present Moderator.of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. 

In the intervals between the General Coun- 
cils the affairs of the Alliance are conducted 
by the Executive Commission. The Ameri- 
ean Branch of that body held two interest- 
ing and profitable meetings this year, the 
first in April at Philadelphia, as the guest of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
and the second at St. Louis, Mo., in 
October, where the host was the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. The next meeting of 
the Commission has been appointed for Rich- 
mond, Va., and the host will be the Presby- 
terian Church, South. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY WM. HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., 
STATED CLERK. 


Tur Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
during the year 1898 has made only fair 
progress. It had been hoped that the cessa- 
tion. of controversy would have resulted in 
decided gains spiritually and financially. 
But this has not been the result. The total 
of additions upon confession of faith in 
1897-98, 57,041, was just 30 above the addi- 
tions of the year 1896-97, and 17,785 less than 
in the year 1893-94. The total of actual con- 
tributions to the Boards, $2,407,361, was 
$12,919 less than the preceding year. The 
Board of Foreign~ Missions, fortunately, 
-ame to the Assembly of 1898 without debt, 
but the Board of Home Missions reported an 
increase of indebtedness of $20,000, or an ag- 
gregate of $167,839. The debt of the Board 
of Education was reported as being $7,720, 
and of the Board of Missions for Freedmen 
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$57,477. The other five boards kept within 
their incomes. There was a time when the 
leverage of a debt was believed to be essen- 
tial to the success of a missionary Board, 
but that method of raising funds in the Pres- 
byterian Church is no longer acceptable or 
profitable. It is to be hoped that the Church 
will clear away the indebtedness of the 
Home Board, for which object some $50,000 
has been already given, and also the heavy 
incumbrance upon the work among the 
Freedmen. 

The consolidation of The Assembly Herald 
and The Church at Home and Abroad, ordered 
by the last Assembly, has been accom- 
plished. The office of the new magazine, 
which bears the name The Assembly Herald, 
is at 156 Fifth avenue, N. Y. City. The Rev. 
Wm. HO. Hubbard, editor of the old Assembly 
Herald, has not accepted the position of edi- 
tor of the new magazine, to which he was 
chosen by the Assembly, and for the time 
being the committee in charge is assisted in 
the production of the magazine by the Rev. 
Albert B. Robinson. Mr. Robinson has 
earned the thanks of the Church by the ad- 
mirable manner in which he performed for 
two years the duties of editor of The Church 
at Home and Abroad. 

The attention of the last Assembly 
was called to a book by Prof. Arthur 
C. McGiffert, entitled - “Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age.” The Assembly, by vir- 
tue of its power .to criticise a book without 
arraigning the author as a heretic, made a 
deliverance which in part was as follows: 
“The General Assembly deplores the renew- 
al of controversy occasioned by the publica- 
tion of this book at a time when our recent 
divisions were scarcely healed. It sympa- 
thizes with the widespread belief that the 
utterances of Dr. McGiffert are inconsistent 
with the teachings of Scripture as interpret- 
ed by the Presbyterian Church and by 
evangelical Christendom. The Assembly, 
therefore, in the spirit of kindness no less 
than in devotion to the truth, counsels Dr. 
McGiffert to reconsider the questionable 
views set forth in his book, and if he can- 
not conform his book with the standards of 
our Church, then peaceably to withdraw 
from the Presbyterian ministry.” Broadly 
stated, this action of the Assembly means 
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that the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
is a Confessional, not a Comprehensive, 
Church. It is a Church with a creed, and re- 
quires that its ministers and other officers 
shall be loyal thereto. 

In the connection just stated, it is of im- 
portance as showing the trend of thought 
in the Church that the Assembly authorized 
the Board of Foreign Missions to put to can- 
didetes for missionary appointments, when 
they are laymen or women, the questions re- 
quired to be asked of ministers at ordination, 
with the additional question: ‘Have you 
any views at variance with these doctrines, 
or any views of Church government which 
would prevent your cordial co-operation 
with the missionaries. of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.?” 

The Presbyteries and the General Assem- 
bly, acting conjointly under the constitution, 
adopted a new section of Chapter 9 of the 
Form of Government, by which the worship 
of the congregation, including the musical 
service, has been formally placed under the 
control of the Session, and also the deter- 
mination of the uses to which church build- 
ings may be put. This is the definite and ap- 
propriate ending of the controversy as be- 
tween the rights of Boards of Trustees and 
the powers of Church Sessions. Trustees 
are hereafter to be limited to the jurisdiction 
which belongs to them by the civil law, the 
care of church buildings and the manage- 
ment of church funds. The vot@in favor of 
the change was 180 Presbyteri@® in the af- 
firmative to 11 in the negative. 

At the last General Assembly the 250th 
anniversary of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines was celebrated. An entire day 
was devoted thereto, sessions being held 
morning, afternoon and evening. All parties 
in the Church were represented among the 
speakers, and the addresses have been issued 
in a volume by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. The celebration in all its fea- 
tures is one of the many evidences that Cal- 
vinism as a system of thought and practice 
is still a mighty force in the world. The per- 
sons who imagine that it is either moribund 
or dead simply exhibit their own narrowness 
both of thought and view. 
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Among the ministers who have died dur- 
ing the year we notice Wm. C. Cattell, D.D., 
LL.D., recently secretary of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief; Gilbert T. Woodhull, 
D.D., professor in Lincoln University; Sam- 
uel A. Muchmore, D.D., for many years edi- 
tor of The Presbyterian, and John Hall, D.D., 
LL.D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. 

But one ad interim committee was appoint- 
ed by the last General Assembly, that on the 
subject of reduced representation, with J. F. 
Patterson, D.D., of Orange, N. J., as chair- 
man. This committee was occasioned by 
the growing size of the Assembly. 

The Presbyterian Church has been in thor- 
ough sympathy with the war for the libera- 
tion of Cuba, just brought to a successful 
close by the United States. The Missionary 
Boards are already planning work in the 
new territories, over which for centuries 
secular and ecclesiastical tyranny have 
spread a pall of ignorance, poverty and su- 
perstition. 

The official secretariat has been changed 
during the year only in connection with the 
Board of Home Missions, Chas. L. Thomp- 
son, D.D., having been elected secretary in 
place of Wm. Charles Roberts, D.D., and D. 
J. McMillan, D.D., resigned. John Dixon, 
D.D., has been associated with Dr. Thomp- 
son as assistant secretary, and the Rev. D. 
Stuart Dodge has been elected in the place 
of Dr. John Hall as president. 

The outlook for the year 1899 is better 
than for the year closing, with more favor- 
able financial prospects and with the noon- 
tide of peace both in Church and State. As- 
suredly great results may be expected from 
the work of a Church which has 7,190 min- 
isters, 7,635 churches, 8 missionary and be- 
nevolent boards, 14 theological seminaries 
and 4,177 missionaries and missionary teach- 
ers, half of them in foreign lands. Further, 
a Church which raised nearly $14,000,000 for 
congregational expenses and missionary 
purposes during the last fiscal year should 
be able to increase largely its gifts during 
the closing year of the century. The Meth- 
odists have put their mark at $20,000,000, 
what will the Presbyterians do? 


Puiapevpuia, Pa, 
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THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY CHARLES R. HEMPHILL, D.D., LL.D. 


THE history of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, sometimes called the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, for the cur- 
rent year reveals a steady, if not rapid, prog- 
ress. No part of the field it occupies has been 
refreshed by copious outpourings of spiritual 
power, but the dew of grace has not been 
withheld. The reports for the ecclesiastical 
year closing March 31st showed a net gain 
of 5,400 in communicants and a total of 217,- 
000, all the activities of Church life well 
organized and effective, and the enterprises 
under the control of the General Assembly 
able to sustain themselves without debt. 
Probably the most hopeful work of the 
Church is its foreign missions. It is wisely 
administered, issues most admirable publi- 
cations, and is represented by a fine body 
of missionaries. Dr. Chester, the secretary, 
returned some months ago from a visit to 
the missions conducted by this Church in 
Japan, China and Corea, and his addresses, 
in which he sets forth the results of his ob- 
servations, have done much to deepen inter- 
est and promote the work. In the number 
of additions the field of largest yield and 
most promise is the Congo Mission, which is 
manned by both white and black missiona- 
ries. From all the fields strong and urgent 
appeals ‘are made for reinforcements ; men 
and women are waiting to be sent out ; but 
it is feared the necessary increase in con- 
tributions will not be provided. 

Much interest is felt in the meeting of the 
Independent Synod of Colored Presbyte- 
rians, which is to convene at Chester, S. C., 
the middle of January. After many delays 
and with some misgivings, the experiment 
of a distinct Church for the colored people 
of Presbyterian faith is to be tried. It is be- 
lieved that the Southern Church will now 
enter into this work with warmer sympathy 
and larger liberality. The white ministers 
to whom it is to be intrusted, are serving 
the cause with a zeal and self-denial beyond 
praise. The number of ministers and 
churches in the new organization will be 
small and they are widely scattered, but 
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they may make a contribution of value to 
the religious life of the negro. 

While in this way eliminating some of its 
members, the General Asembly would have 
gladly added to its constituency by union 
with the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South. This is a small, compact, and sturdy 
body of Presbyterians of the older type. 
Their Synod gave courteous reception to the 
Assembly’s representatives, btit declined any 
negotiations on this subject. 

The doctrinal conservatism of the South- 
ern Church remains unchanged. A few ad- 
vocates of certain ideas on holiness have 
arisen and have been somewhat aggressive 
against the doctrine of sanctification taught 
in the Westminster standards, but so far as 
appears they have made no great impres- 
sion. Two ministers of this type in South 
Carolina, after conference with their Pres- 
bytery, have recently withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian Church. 

An event of importance sufficient to make 
the year notable was the removal of Union 
Theological Seminary from Hampden Sid- 
ney, Va., where it was founded more than 
seventy years ago, to its ample grounds and 
handsome buildings in the City of Rich- 
mond. The Seminary began its session in 
October by the dedication of its new build- 
ings and has the largest enrollment of stu- 
dents in its history. The Southern Church 
already has four institutions for theological 
training, and the Synod of Texas is taking 
steps to egtablish another beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. In the four now in existence there 
are only about 165 students, and to many it 
would seem wiser to reduce the seminaries 
to two in number and to equip them thor- 
oughly. : 

Since this record was made a year ago the 
losses in the ministry fiave been heavy both 
in number and the character of the men. 
Among these mention may be made par- 
ticularly of Drs. R. L. Dabney, John L. Gi- 
rardeau, and T. D. Witherspoon, for long 
years trusted leaders of the body. Dr. Dab- 
ney’s writings will perpetuate his influence 
as a profound thinker and stout advocate of 
Calvinistic theology. Dr. Girardeau’s pub- 
lications were few, but he left many pages 
of manuscript which may be given to the 
public. To Dr. Witherspoon was denied 
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leisure to use his pen, which was of uncom- 
mon grace and force, to gather up the fruits 
of his scholarship and experience. These 
eminent servants of the Church were at dif- 
ferent times teachers in one or another of 
the theological seminaries and have left 
their mark on the ministry. 
LouisviLueg, Ky. 





THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 


BY M. B. DE WITT, D.D. 


In the last General Assembly 112 out of 
126 Presbyteries were represented by 221 
commissioners, 98 of whom were ruling 
elders, one of whose number, General H. H. 
Norman, Murfreesboro, Tenn., was Moder- 
ator. He is the fourth elder who has been 
Moderator of the Assembly. Fourteen Pres- 
byteries were unrepresented. Our mission 
force in Japan and all its churches belong to 
the “ Church of Christ in Japan.” 

The Assembly’s organized work is now di- 
rected by seven boards, societies and per- 
manent committees, besides that splendid 
enterprise, the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
All these are pressing their causes well. 
making their annual reports. 

An effort, yet unsuccessful, is being made 
for an Assembly commissioners’ fund, to 
secure universal representation. A hopeful 
action was this year taken for decided im- 
provement of and additions to the periodical 
Sunday school literature of the Church, the 
first numbers of which are to appear with 
January, 1899. Prof. J. V. Stephens, of the 
Theological Seminary, has in hand a digest 
of acts of Assembly and charters of boards 
and schools and of laws concerning them, 
which will be looked for with interest. R. 
V. Foster, D.D., Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in our Seminary, has lately published 
in admirable form a volume of theology as 
taught by him to our young men, the attend- 
ance of whom at the last session was larger 
than ever before. The Seminary has now 
eight instructors, a splendid new building, 
classical and English courses, open to both 
sexes and laymen, free tuition, with special 
care given to the English Bible and prac- 
tical Christian work. 

The Theoldgical Seminary has received 
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$20,000 from Mrs. A. J. McDaniel, of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., and Cumberland and Lincoln 
Universities have added to their endow- 
ments. 

Our Church was never more alive to the 
great work of classical, general and Chris- 
tian education, and especially noteworthy is 
the fact of so many young men seeking the 
ministry being afforded school privileges. 
To our Woman’s Board of Missions has been 
committed the work of Manse Erection, and 
we hope for good results. To that board 
also we look for special labors among the 
mountainers of the Appalachian Range, and 
a fine beginning has been made. The As- 
sembly’s Board of Missions is now encour- 
aged to believe that at the end of this finan- 
cial year, December 31, its showing will be 
the best we have ever bad. The Synods are 
more systematically organized for mission 
service than ever, and a uniform constitu- 
tion is proposed for the Church Extension 
Associations. Under this system missions, 
Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor, Church 
grouping and all allied work are considered 
and urged. The Assembly adopted the Sun- 
day school standard called ‘Ten Points of 
Excellence,’ a large advance on the past. 
Christian Endeavor is now part of the 
Church’s plan of action, and its vitality was 
expressed at Nashville, 1898, Convention in 
the largest and most stirring . denominational 
rally of the occasion, with an immense audi- 
ence and one hundred and fifty of our 
preachers present. Our Endeavorers have 
sent the Rev. T. J. Preston missionary to 
China. 

Our Assembly is now by clearer under- 
standing in full accord with Presbyterian 
Federation, and is integrally connected with 
the Alliance of Reformed Churches, holding 
the Presbyterian System also. A new Synod 
ealled Indianola has just been formed of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. In statis- 
tics, nothing striking occurs. Received 15 
ministers from and dismissed 4 to other ' 
denominations; received 76 churches; dedi- 
cated 43 church houses; erected 20 manses; 
received 15,646 members ; present total of 
ministers, 1,694; probationers for ministry, 
593; churches, 3,021; members, 180,635, with 
212 churches unreported, and 79 unorgan- 
ized churches and missions. Illinois, Kan- 
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sas, Oregon and Pacific Synods report more 
persons in Sunday school than resident 
church members on roll. 


HopkKInsvIL_e, Ky. 





THE REFORMED PRESBYTE- 
RIANS. 


BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 


THERE are in connection with the General 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church 41 ministers, 50 congregations and 
stations, 6,288 communicants and 8 licen- 
tiates. The work of the Church in the dif- 
ferent departments has progressed satisfac- 
factorily during the year. Nine students 
were in attendance at the seminary in Phila- 
delphia, an average of 51 at the college in 
Cedarville, Ohio, and 111 at the academy in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The tield of foreign mission operations is 
in India, where are two Presbyteries, 10 con- 
gregations and stations, 9 ministers, 1,230 
communicants, 2 licentiates and 5 students 
of theology. The effort to have the congre- 
gations become self-supporting is meeting 
with some success. Nearly $400 was raised 
for Church purposes by the native Christians 
during the year. Rev. Geo. W. Scott, senior 
missionary, is at present in this country. He 
has visited a number of the congregations 
and done much to increase and deepen the 
interest in mission work. At its late meeting 
the Synod unanimously elected him Moder- 
ator. This branch of the Church is well or- 
ganized and equipped for its work. The 
Young People’s Union is proving a source of 
strength ; $578.37 were contributed during 
the year by the different societies to home 
missions, and $840.18 to foreign. A Synodic 
Woman’s Missionary Society has been organ- 
ized. The harmony of the Synod is not dis- 
turbed or its work interfered with by con- 
flicting views on important questions, as is 
the case with some of the larger bodies. 

The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church reports 115 congregations, 119 minis- 
ters, 9,990 communitants, 11,665 Sunday 
school attendance, 2,705 in the young peo- 
ple’s societies, 25 licentiates and 19 theolog- 
ical students, 14 of whom are licensed. The 
total contributions were $162,950, or $16.33 a 
member. 
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The work of the Church has been prose- 
cuted with vigor during the year. Special 
attention has been given to that of reform 
and evangelization. A number of congrega- 
tions have established one or more missions 
in destitute localities. The mission among 
the Chinese in Oakland, Cal., has removed 
to new quarters, where is afforded better op- 
portunity for prosecuting the work. The 
mission among the Jews in Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati is still carried on. No depart- 
ments of Church work are more encourag- 
ing than the mission among the Indians in 
the Indian Territory, and that among the 
freedmen in Selma, Ala. 

The work abroad continues about as it 
was. The force of workers has been tem- 
porarily reduced by the return to America 
of two ministers and their families and a 
lady teacher for a brief visit. At its late 
meeting Synod authorized the Board of For- 
eign Missions to send out an ordained min- 
ister and a lady teacher to the Syrian mis- 
sion and a physician to the Chinese “ as soon 
as they can be secured, and the funds sup- 
plied.” This latter condition is a very nec; 
essary one. The mission work of the Church, 
both home and foreign, has been interfered 
with by lack of funds. The foreign Board 
reported at last Synod a debt of nearly 
$16,000, which, however, has been reduced 
since then. There is evidence of a revival 
of interest in the missions of the Church, 
which it is hoped will result in liberal con- 
tributions. 

The countries in which the foreign work is 
earried on are China, with Tak Hing, a port 
of call on the West River, about 150 miles 
west of Canton, as a center; Syria, Asia 
Minor and Cyprus. It is likely the joint re- 
vision of the Psalms, a work in which the 
Synod has from the first taken a deep inter- 
est, will not be attempted, as there does not 
appear to be manifested any special desire 
for another version by the other Presbyte- 
rian denominations, altho they appeared at 
one time to be quite favorable to the project. 

The other two Reformed Presbyteries show 
no increase of strength. The single repre- 
sentative in the United States of one has 
lost in numbers. The other makes no 
report. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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THE UNITED AND ASSOCIATE 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


BY A. G. WALLACE, D.D. 


In the United Presbyterian Church the 
past year has been one of encouragement. 
Pastors are laboring with more zeal and 
with more hope. The Committee on the 
State of Religion reported to the General 
Assembly: “ More young men are in our sem- 
inaries; more young men in our colleges have 
their eyes turned to the work of the minis- 
try; more young men and women are anx- 
ious to do Christian work; more faces are 
turned toward the world’s need, than ever 
in the history of our Church. Our ministers 
are devoted to the Lord and his work. They 
have a growing enthusiasm for missions.” 

The missionary boards report great en- 
couragement. In the home field the unfavor- 
able conditions of the West bave not entirety 
passed, but in the Central and Eastern parts 
of the country mission work has been very 
successful. In the missions to the freedmen 
the schools are full, and the work is up to 
the capacity of the Church to sustain it. 

In the foreign mission work the contribu- 
tions by congregations have increased about 
ten per cent. The missions are in the Pun- 
jab, India, and Egypt. Special importance 
attaches to the mission in Egypt. Confess- 
edly the mission has had a remarkable influ- 
ence on the whole country, apart from the 
direct results in additions to the Church. In 
view of the events of the past year it has an 
increasing importance, holding as it does the 
gateway to the vast regions to the south now 
opened. 

The event of the year in this connection is 
the order of the General Assembly for the 
division of the Presbytery of Egypt into four 
Presbyteries, to be known as the Delta, 
Middle Tgypt, Assiut and Thebes; and the 
organization of the Synod of the Nile. A 
departure from the existing order was made 
in authorizing the Synod to be a delegated 
body. 

The educational institutions have a large 
attendance. A few years ago in the straits 
of the Church for missionaries, the General 
Assembly authorized temporary license for 
students of theology. The Assembly of this 
year repealed the regulation. In other direc- 
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tions action was taken looking to the eleva- 
tion of the standard for entrance into the 
ministry. To supply the: sparse population 
of the semi-arid regions of the country the 
General Assembly authorized the Board of 
Home Missions to arrange for an itinerant 
ministry. No progress has yet been made in 
this direction. 

The Young People’s Christian Union has 
been enlarged by the incorporation of the 
societies of the Associate Reformed Church 
in the annual Convention, and is increas- 
ingly useful in church work. The report 
shows an increase of 68 in the number of 
societies, and of 1,840 in the membership. 
The contributions of the societies increased 
in like proportion, being now $34,872. 

We may also note a decided increase of 
interest in the Sabbath-school work. The 
General Assembly appointed a Debt Com- 
mission for the removal of the debts of the 
mission boards. This has been undertaken, 
not in the way of appeals for special con- 
tributions, but in an effort to secure perma- 
nently increased gifts from all the congrega- 
tions. The results so far indicate that the 
movement will be successful. The public 
sentiment is strongly against mission debts. 

No progress has been made in direct nego- 
tiations for union with the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, but the two 
Churches are growing nearer to each other 
by co-operation in mission work and in the 
Young People’s Union. 

The statistics for the year are: Ministers, 
939; congregations, 961; members, 126,339, of 
whom 12,052 are in the foreign field; Sab- 
bath-schools, 1,107; teachers, 12,680; schol- 
ars, 111,557; Young People’s societies, 1,017; 
contributions, $1,457,939, an average of 
$12.80 per member. The average salary of 
pastors is $1,038, a slight increase. 

The increase by profession of faith was 6 
per cent.; net increase, 3 per cent. Of the 
number ‘received on profession of faith 20 
per cent. were from outside the families of 
the Church. 

The work of the Associate Reformed Synod 
of the South is enlarging. Special attention 
is now given to the organization of congre- 
gations in the leading cities. The reports 
from these new organizations are very satis- 
factory, indicating that the Synod is finding 
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new life in its home mission work. Texas 
now offers an inviting field, and the Synod 
is endeavoring to answer the call for help. 
Many of the congregations report large ac- 
cessions and increased activity in all depart- 
ments of church work, as Sebbath-schools, 
ladies’ societies, Young People’s societies and 
prayer meetings. The contributions are 
steadily increasing. 

In the foreign mission work in Mexico 
there has been enlargement and increased 
efficiency. Two more missionaries go out 
this year, one a lady medical missionary. A 
decided sensation was felt in the Synod 
when it was announced that a young pastor 
had offered himself to go without salary, a 
hew feature in the work. The Synod also 
made overture to the Board of the United 
Presbyterian Church as to missions in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 

The college and theological seminary at 
Due West are in good condition, with larger 
attendance than last year. Overtures toward 
union with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church of the South were curteously re- 
ceived, but were not accepted, on the ground 
that it would add nothing to the efficiency of 
the Church. Altogether the members of 
Synod felt that they had great encourage- 
ment in their work. 


SEWICKLEY, Pa, 





THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY JOHN B. DRURY, D.D. 


THE year 1898 has been with us in most 
respects an average one, and beyond its rec- 
ord of sustained benevolence and steady 
growth offered little that is worthy of com- 
ment. Few of our churches are without pas- 
tors and the work of the Church is well or- 
ganized and faithfully done. The ecclesias- 
tical year begins and ends with May, and ac- 
cording to the reports to the General Synod 
the statistics are as follows: Number of 
churches, 633 ; ministers, 683 ; total of com- 
municants, 110,273, a net gain of 2,213, tho 
the addition by confession had been 5,039, 
and by certificate, 2,818. The Sunday school 
enrollment had risen to 123,857. Contribu- 
tions for denominational benevolences were 
$227,869, for other benevolent causes, $103,- 
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857, and for congregational purposes, $1,005,- 
876. This showed an increase in benevolent 
gifts of $25,924, and a decrease in congrega- 
tional expenditures of $32,445. As indica- 
tive of the thorough organization of the 
churches it is worth noting that, counting 
both senior and junior societies, the number 
of Christian Endeavor societies is one more 
than the total of churches, i. ¢., 634. Con- 
nected with these are nearly two hundred 
missionary leagues, whose contributions to 
the work of missions exceeded $7,000. 

The General Synod met at Asbury Park, 
N. J., on June ist. Its president was Ed- 
ward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D:, senior minister of 
the Collegiate Church, New York City; and 
the vice-president the eloquent and energetic 
missionary to Arabia, the Rev. Samuel M. 
Zwemer. One of the most important acts 
of the Synod was the filling of the chairs of 
Hellenistic Greek and New Testament Exe- 
gesis in the New Brunswick (N. J.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, which had been vacated 
by the resignation of Prof. James F. Riggs, 
D.D. In this branch of the Reformed 
Church the theological seminaries are under 
the direct control of the General Synod, are 
elected by this highest judicatory and are 
answerable to it alone for their soundness in 
the faith and the performance of their du- 
ties. The above vacancy was filled by the 
election of the Rev. John H. Gillespie, pro- 
fessor of Greek in Hope College. It was a 
worthy choice, and his acceptance promises 
well for the seminary. Within less than a 
month fromthe meeting of the General Synod 
another vacancy in the faculty of this semi- 
nary was occasioned by the death of Prof. 
David D. Demarest, D.D., LL.D., who since 
1865 had been the beloved and revered pro- 
fessor of practical theology. Rather than 
call together the General Synod, the Board 
of Superintendents have provided for in- 
struction in this department until the regu- 
lar meeting of the Synod, by securing recog- 
nized specialists as preachers and pastors, 
to give short courses, after the college ex- 
tension method. 

The Reformed Church in America is pre 
eminently a missionary Church, and the past 
year has seen not only its work at home and 
abroad sustained, but advanced. To its re- 
cently established and successful work 
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among the Indians in Oklahoma the Home 
Board has undertaken a similar work among 
the negroes of the South. In recent years 
the work at home has grown rapidly in ex- 
tent and promise, and is receiving a better, 
if not an altogether satisfactory support 
fram the churches. The receipts from all 
sources were . $84,699, but left the Board 
nearly $5,000 in debt. In the foreign field 
there has been a measurable reinforcement 
of the missions of Arcot (India), North and 
South Japan and Arabia, but of*none_ up to 
the need and with no addition to the work- 
ers in the important Amoy mission. Despite 
an increase over last year, bringing contri- 
butions for this work up @0 $124,301, the to- 
tal was inadequate, and after the utmost 
carefulness in expenditures there was an 
increase of indebtedness. 

The work of our Church not only, but of 
the whole Church in Japan, suffered early 
in the year a well-nigh irreparable loss in the 
death of Dr. Guido F. Verbeck, almost the 
sole survivor of the first band of missiona- 
ries to enter the Sunrise Kingdom, and who 
of all who have wrought for Christ in Japan 
most completely mastered the language and 
won the confidence alike of rulers and peo- 
ple. New Japan owes more to him, perhaps, 
in the way of judicious counsel and guidance 
than to any single individual. 

E. T. Corwin, D.D., who went last year to 
Holland to gather the historical material re- 
maining in the Dutch archives respecting 
the Church of Colonial times in New York 
and New Jersey, returned at the close of this 
year, bringing with him a large number of 
transcriptions, embracing records and cor- 
respondence of the highest value to the his- 
torical student. The translation and publi- 
cation of these documents is most important 
for the full understanding of the colonial 
formation period, and should be carried for- 
ward by the States as a continuation of the 
work done a half century ago by Drs. Brod- 
head and O’Callaghan. 

The death roll of the year is a long one, 
fifteen of the ministers of our Church hay- 
ing entered into rest. Besides Professor 
Demarest and Dr. Verbeck, such serious 
losses to the seminary and to missions, the 
Arabian mission has been bereaved in the 
death of Peter J. Zwemer, and the pastorate 
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of such useful laborers as Dr. J oseph T. Dur- 
yea, John L. De Young, J. Lansing Pearse, 
J. Howard Van Doren, and a number of our 
older ministers. 

New York City. 





THE REFORMED (GERMAN) 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JAMES I. GOOD, D.D. 

Tuis is an off year in the history of the 
denomination, because its General Synod, 
which meets triennially, did not meet last 
summer. Still the general work of the 
Church has proceeded quietly forward. The 
Home Missionary Board, which had fallen 
behind last year, is now in easier circum- 
stances; and now it is the Foreign Mission 
Board that is beginning to feel the pressure 
of the need of money. In the home mission 
work, fewer new missions have been taken 
up, and in the foreign work the action of the 
classes last spring was adverse to the start- 
ing of a new mission in China in addition to 
the present mission-field in Japan. One of 
the most important movements for the 
equipment of the future ministry of the 
Church was the removal of the Theological 
School of Ursinus College to Philadelphia, 
so as to give the students a more practical 
education. Death has been busy among 
some of the most prominent men, as C. Z. 
Weiser, D.D., of East Greenville, Pa., who 
became prominent as the author of the peace 
movement in the Church in 1878, when he 
was appointed president of the peace com- 
mission, and after that of the liturgical com- 
mission, both of which aimed to harmonize 
the high-church and low-church parties. He 
had also been president of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, and editor of the Guardian; Rev. 
Prof. H. W. Super, D.D., of Collegeville, 
Pa., prominent as professor of Church His- 
tory of Ursinus College, and also president 
of that institution. He had been prominent 
in the Super appeal case, when the General 
Synod gave to Ursinus College the right to 
teach theology; Prof. T. G. Apple, D:D., pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Theological 
Seminary, at Lancaster, at one time presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, and 
also editor of the Reformed Quarterly Review. 
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Altho occupying the chair of history Dr. 
Apple’s literary labors were mainly in the 
line of dogmatics. The Eastern Synod at 
its last meeting this fall elected as his suc- 
cessor one of the younger menoftheChurch, 
the Rev. G. W. Kichards, of Allentown, Pa., 
_ who is supposed to represent the broad wing 
of the Church. Prof. J. H. Dubbs, D.D., of 
Lancaster, has just published an interesting 
work, “ Leaders of the Reformation,” in 
the “ World’s Benefactor Series.” The sta- 
tistics of the denomination are 1,029 min- 
isters, 1,660 congregations, 242,299 members, 
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11,647 confirmations, 273 students for the 
ministry, 1,466 Sunday schools with 24,770 
teachers, 182,184 Sunday school scholars; 
money raised for benevolent purposes, $202,- 
726; for congregational expenses, $1,093,791. 
This reveals a growth of 7 congregations, 
7,683 members, the number of confirmations 
200 less than last year, a growth of 835 
teachers and 1,200 scholars in the Sunday 
schools, a decrease of $35,000 in benevolence, 
with a gain of over $7,000 for congrega- 
tional expenses. 


ReapinoG, Pa, 


The Protestant Episcopal Chu#th. 


BY GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 


Dean OF THE EpiscopAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


WHILE our brethren over seas have 
been having a hard year of it, with 
a divided household and unsympathetic 
neighbors, we here have a twelve-month of 
blessed peace. Theparty passions which have 
raged in England, and of which we have 
ourselves had experience in times past, have 
either not existed among us, or have been 
kept under good Christian restraint. Most 
good qualities have their appropriate de- 
fects, and the besetting defect of our 
quality of generous ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical hospitality is the disagreement of our 
various family, one group with another. 
This year we have held our Gereral Conven- 
- tion, a triennial matter, with deputies from 
every diocese, and after it was over each of 
our three considerable groups declared that 
everything had gone their way; the fact 
. being that it went the simple and straight 
way of the Christian religion, in which we 
all walk together. 

It is a fact worth noting, as a contribu- 
tion to the statistics of Christian unity, that 
a Church so constituted as ours, made up of 
all sorts of very different people, has lived 
another year without variance, without 
unfraternal speech, without the voice of con- 
troversy, and without suspicion. 

Two bishops have been elected during the 
year to diocesan jurisdiction. Wm. N. Mc- 
Vickar, D.D., to be Bishop Coadjutor of 
Rhode Island, and the Rev. Wm. Montgom- 


ery Brown, to be Bishop of Arkansas. Four 
new bishops have been sent into the mission 
fied: Dr. Edsall to North Dakota, Mr. 
Moreland to Sacramento, Mr. Funsten to 
Boise, Mr. Horner to Asheville, and Mr. 
Kinsolving to Brazil. One bishop has been 
transferred from a missionary district, to a 
diocese: Bishop Talbot, from Wyoming and 
Idaho, to Central Pennsylvania. These elec- 
tions are preferments to positions of leader- 
ship. The pleasant decorations, which 
sometimes obscured the real meaning of the 
episcopal office in former days in England, 
have for the most part fallen away, and 
little remains but the hard work. 

Two matters have been discussed with 
some interest during the year, the framing 
of a new canon of marriage and divorce, and 
the election of .a new secretary to take the 
place left by Dr. Langford’s death, in the 
Board of Missions. Neither of these matters 
has been decided. After -debating the 
canon of marriage and divorce until many 
people were unable to dissociate the idea of 
divorce from the idea of marriage, the whole 
question was postponed till the next General 
Convention. It was debated everywhere, 
except in the General Convention, and the 
Missionary Board is still without a General 
Secretary. 

The Church Congress met in Pittsfield in 
the early summer, when the Berkshires were 
attired in their garments of glory, and the 
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meeting accorded with the scene. Foreign 
Missions, being the first subject, was fol- 
lowed by. a consideration of the Moral At- 
titude of Corporations, and a discussion of 
the Development of Doctrine was preceded 
by papers on the Development of the Political 
Machine—a happy and characteristic con- 
tribution of topics, from whose handling the 
brethren came wiser away. 

The St. Andrew’s Brotherhood met in an- 
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nual convention in Baltimore just before the 
General Convention, and prayed and con- 
ferred together concerning the saving of the 
souls and lives of young men. 

There are now in the Episcopal Church, 
including mission churches abroad, 77 dio- 
ceses and missionary districts, 85 bishops, 
4,874 clergy and 685,348 communicants. Of 
these communicants, 21,236 have been added. 
during the past year. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Roman Catholic Church. 


BY THE REV. DAVID S. PHELAN, LL.D. 


THE year 1898 will go down in history as 
the year in which the United States first 
raised her voice in the world’s chapter. 
It is a voice of thunder and its reverbera- 
tions are heard over the seven seas. In the 
same year the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try may be said to have entered into Catho- 
lic politics. Dissensions have almost ceased 
at home. The past.twelvemonth has been a 
period of profound domestic peace. But no 
sooner had American Catholics laid down 
their arms than a specter appeared in the 
Church’s Western sky, dark, huge and por- 
tentous. Europe saw it with terror. Wise 
ones among them studied its composition 
and ascertained its course. They called it 
“Americanism.” At the same time a new 
star appeared in the Hast, a star of first 
magnitude, of dazzling brightness, but of 
most bewildering eccentricity. Western as- 
trologers have named it Pan-Germanism. 
We are nearing the end of the second Chris- 
tian millennium. Do these signs announce 
that the end of the world is at hand ? 

When at the last congress of Catholic 
scientists Mgr. O’Connell read his discourse 
on “ Americanism,” he declared the. late 
Father Hecker the very incarnation of the 
principle. The latter’s life had just been 
published by Father Eliot, his disciple and 
companion for years, and it was the Father 
Hecker that was revealed in that book that 
Mer. O’Connell held up to the age as the 
ideal churchman and scholar. The book was 
at once translated into all modern tongues 
and the new Catholic saint began to be stud- 
ied. The result was that while many re- 
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garded the founder of the Paulists as a 
prophet sent by God to reform the Church, 
many others condemned him as a heretic in 
faith and a renegade to all the Church’s 
ascetical traditions. The German press in 
this country and in Europe were most vio- 
lent in their condemnation of ‘“ Heckerism,” 
and they identified with it all that was not 
German in the American Church. Efforts 
have been made to place the “ Lifeof Father 
Hecker” in the Index; the Pope has been 
appealed to by “ vereins” and the religious 
press to declare: that Father Hecker was 
anything but a saint, and that the principle 
for which he was made to stand was un- 
sound and leading straight to perdition. 

The English-speaking Catholic press and 
clergy have broken very few lances in this. 
tournament with the dead, and are willing 
to leave the final decision to time. The 
Church is Catholic and takes root in all na- 
tionalities. Its growth in any land will show 
something of the soil and climate. How 
much is natural growth and how much is 
excrescence time alone will tell. Her nat- 
ural growth and development will remain ; 
all excrescences will slough off through the 
action of wholesome secretions. The fierce 
opposition of German Catholics to “Ameri- 
canism” isonly one phase ‘of that world-wide 
self-assertion which has characterized relig- 
ious and political life since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. The powerful reason for putting 
an end to the Kultur-Kampf was the hope 
to supplant French influence in the Bast. 
Since the days of Louis IX the Christians 
in Turkey and China have been under a 
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French protectorate. In the East the Catho- 
lic Church was France; and France was 
the Catholic Church. Bismarck, upon the 
failure of the Falk Laws, conceived the no- 
tion that what the German Empire most 
needed was moral force at home and abroad. 
Hence his mighty scheme of colonization. 
The German flag was to be a symbol of 
moral as well as material power, and to that 
end it was absolutely necessary to come to 
terms with the Pope. The declaration of a 
German protectorate over the Christians of 
the East; the visit of Cardinal Kopp and 
Bishop Anzer to Rome; the project of a 
nuncio at Pekin and a papal representative 
at the Sublime Porte were all parts of the 
same scheme. Leo XIII was partly won 
over at one time, but when His Holiness 
saw through the Emperor’s machinations he 
declared that he ‘would never betray the 
rights of the “eldest daughter of the 
Church” in the East. The attempt to draw 
the United States within the zone of this 
Pan-German influence wii: meet with disas- 
trous failure also. 

The annexationof Cuba, Porto Ricoand the 
Philippines will entail on the American epis- 
copate many difficult problems. The pres- 
ent clergy of those islands are a State clergy 
and it will be next to impossible for them to 
conform to the changed conditions. Already 
a bishop appointed to a see in Porto Rico 
has sent back the bulls, as he did not wish to 
live under American rule. If the clergy of 
those islands follow the example of their 
brethren in that region purchased from 
Mexico at the close of our war with that 
country, they will all follow the flag of 
Spain back to the Peninsula. Rome would 
seem to have anticipated such action, as she 
has appointed Mgr. Chapelle, of New Or- 
leans, Papal Delegate to those islands. The 


trouble of the Church in Spain and Spanish 


colonies is not her ruinous partnership with 
the State, but the general diffusion of Free- 
masonry. Freemasonry is a comparatively 
harmless thing in England and America ; 
and it is not much to be feared among Ger- 
manic nations. But it is a power for mis- 
chief in Latin countries. The reason is, in 
Latin countries they have not a free press. 
Free speech is not tolerated and blind and 
unquestioning obedience is the only rule of 
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right conduct for the citizen as for the Cath- 
olic. This deprives the people of the dearest 
right of the age, the right to grumble. Poli- 
tics is the general law of uncharitableness 
applied to affairs of State. Where people 
cannot grumble in public they are sure to 
plot in private. When we get too lazy to 
grumble ourselves we hire editors and pub- 
lic speakers to do our grumbling for us. It is 
delightful to find all our grievances done up 
in elegant English and presented to the 
world in our name, in the morning newspa- 
per ; and it is a delight to take our coffee and 
muffins to the distant music of trembling 
worlds. It is an old story ; but it fits in here 
so well I must venture on a repetition. A 
preacher on board of a vessel during a storm 
was annoying the captain with his inquiries 
about the ship’s danger. He took the gen- 
tleman to the forecastle and showed him a 
party of sailors playing cards and swearing. 
“Look at that,” said he; “they never do 
that when there is any danger of the ship’s 
going down.” The storm continued to rage, 
but every now and then the good man would 
greet the captain with: ‘“ Thank God, they 
are swearing still.” We inthisland of Liberty 
take up our morning paper and say with a 
smile on our face: “ Thank God, the country 
is going to the dogs still.” But in countries 
where the King can do no wrong and it is 
treason to abjure one’s religion, they have 
no place to grumble outside the lodge room, 
and they make the most of their opportunity 
there. 

But the Philippines and our West Indian 
possessions will soon have a free press and 
the cry of the politician will soon be heard 
in the land. When that time comes Free- 
masonry will cease to be a menace to Church 
or State. ° 

Str. Louis, Mo. 


- 





The Salvation Army. 


BY COMMANDER FREDERICK BOOTH- 
TUCKER. 

THE Salvation Army in the United States 
has now 735 Corps or Stations, where daily 
meetings are conducted under the manage- 
ment of 2,800 officers, with an unpaid force 
of more than 20,000 active workers and a 
regular body of worshipers, numbering 
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about 375,000, while it is calculated that 
every week not less than one and a half mil- 
lion persons are directly reached by the in- 
door services, and at least twice that number 
by the meetings held in the open air. 

The membership and congregations of the 

‘Salvation Army consist almost entirely of 
those who do not attend any other place of 
worship, but special demonstrations are con- 
tinually conducted, illustrating the work of 
the. Army, when persons of every denomina- 
tion attend the meetings and join in support- 
ing the work. 

The last year has been one of rapid and 
substantial advance. Fifty thousand per- 
sons have publicly professed conversion, 
many most notorious characters being in- 
cluded. Especially marked: has been the 
extension of the social relief operations 
among the poorest of the poor. A year 
ago there were 81 institutions of this char- 
acter; there are now 120. The officers and 
employees in charge of the same have in- 
creased from 250 to 400, while the actual ac- 
commodation has been multiplied from a ca- 
pacity of 3,800 to over 6,000 nightly. 

The occupants have contributed in cash 
about one hundred thousand dollars during 
the year toward the expenses. 

The most important departure in this di- 
rection has been the establishment of three 
Farm Colonies, for the removal of the sur- 
plus population of the great cities to small 
homestead farms, of which they shall ulti- 
mately become the owners. The Colonies are 
in California, Colorado and Ohio. At an out- 
lay of about $43,000, fifty cottages have been 
built in addition to barns, out-houses, stores, 
ete. Some fifty families, consisting of about 
two hundrea men, women and children, have 
been located; 1,400 acres of land have been 
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obtained on favorable terms, and the pros- 
pects before these colonies are of the most 
encouraging character. It has been substan- 
tially proven that the people are willing to 
go, willing to stay, willing to work and wil- 
ling to pay. A committee of business gentle- 
men who have investigated the working of 
the plan have given it cordial support. 

During the progress of the recent war ac- 
tive work was carried on among the sol- 
diers and sailors in the Army and Navy; 
tents were erected and regular services con- 
ducted at Camp Alger, Tampa and Chatta- 
nooga, while a representative of the Salva- 
tion Army sailed with the forces to Manila. 

The literature of the Salvation Army in the 
United States has a paid circulation of about 
one hundred and five thousand copies 
weekly, and includes a New York, a San 
Francisco, a German and a Scandinavian 
edition of the War Cry, monthly magazine 
named Harbor Lights, a children’s paper, and 
a small sheet named Social News. 

There are now about one hundred Rescue 
Homes for fallen women. Through these 
pass about five thousand girls annually, "5 
per cent. of them being permanently restored © 
to lives of virtue. Twelve of these Homes 
are in the United States, and about one 
thousand women have passed through them 
during the last twelve months. > 

The world-wide operations of the Salvation 
Army embrace 45 different countries and 
colonies, where work is carried on in 28 dif- 
ferent languages by more than 15,000 of- 
ficers, with a weekly circulation of one mil- 
lion copies of literature. About 250,000 per- 
sons have professed conversion at the meet- 
ings conducted by the Army throughout the 
world during the twelve months. 


New York Cirvy. 


The United Brethren in Christ. 


BY MARION R. DRURY, D.D. 


IF the progress and efficiency of the Church 
are to be estimated only by an increased 
membership, then the year 1898 has not 
been especially noteworthy. This may be 
due to different causes, the absence of the 
general and extensive revivals of some 
years, closer revision of records, etc. How- 


ever this may be, the Church has had some 
important gains—in the circulation of its lit- 
erature, in a deepened interest in education 
and a better qualified ministry, in higher 
ideals respecting Christian stewardship, etc. 
The publishing house at Dayton, Ohio, has 
had a gratifying prosperity, and the attend- 
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ance of students in the colleges of the Church 
has been improved. 

The biennial convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, in Toledo, Ohio, was a 
thoroughly representative one, having the 
presence of bishops, secretaries, editors and 
leading educators and ‘ministers of the 
Church. The number of young people’s soci- 
eties in the Church, reported at this meeting, 
was 1,971, with a membership of 80,243. A 
large proportion of these societies are Chris- 
tian Endeavor in name, and all are in clobe 
touch with the great purposes and work of 
the world-wide young people’s movement. 

The one event, however, that has most sig- 
nalized the year 1898 is an exceedingly sor- 
rowful one, and has fallen with an appalling 
weight on the entire denomination—the mas- 
sacre of seven of our American missionaries 
at Rotofunk, on the West Coast of Africa, 
about the first of May last. These were all 
in the employ of the Woman’s Board. Two 
were ordained ministers, two were physi- 
cians, and the others were teachers. During 

the uprising among the natives which re- 
sulted in the loss of all the missionaries and 
mission buildings in this tield, the missions 
of the General Board at Shengeh and else- 
where in the Sierra Leone province suffered 
the loss of all their buildings, tho the mis- 
Sionaries all escaped by flight. 

The effect of this loss of life and property, 
after over forty years’ work in the African 
field, has been twofold—first, to destroy faith 
in the work with many, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to stimulate the mission- 
ary fervor of others, by reason of the in- 
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creased need shown by the very disasters 
that have come. The ultimate result will be 
favorable, however, in a quickened and deep- 
ened missionary purpose and life throughout 
the denomination. ‘‘ The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is become the seed of the Church.” 

The only American missionaries of the 
Church in Africa at present are the Rev. 
J. R. King and wife, recently sent out to 
plan for the early reopening of the work 
there. During the year the Rev. A. T. How- 
ard and wife were sent to Japan by the Gen- 
eral Board. Mr. Howard is the superintend- 
ent of the growing missions of that field. 

Notwithstanding the discouragements and 
interruptions in the missionary operations of 
the Church abroad, the contributions at 
home have increased from $69,999.38 in 1897 
to $79,334.88 in 1898. 

During the past year there has been an in- 
crease of forty-seven in the houses of wor- 
ship in the Church, making the present num- 
ber 3,206. 

The total contributions for all purposes ag- 
gregate $1,307,547.15, a gain of $130,122.75 
over the previous year. The number of Sun- 
day schools is 3,571, with an enrollment of 
292,464. The present membership of the 
Church is 242,602. 

In a word, it may be said that the growth 
of the past year seems to be more intensive 
than extensive, and that the increased 
strength and development of the Church in 
more compact organization and broader aims 
are more significant than would be a multi- 
plication of churches and members. 


To.epo, Iowa. 


The Unitarians. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


In the year 1898 the Unitarians of the 
country have not held their National Con- 
ference, this Conference meeting only on the 
alternate years. Their mission work is prop- 
erly wholly within the United States, tho 
they have an establishment-in Japan, and a 
correspondence with their churches in Hun- 
gary. The work: of the home missions has 
been pushed on the lines which experience 
has justified, and I think it may be said that 
the Unitarians of the country are thoroughly 


satisfied with the success attained in these 
modest endeavors. The little Waldensian 
Church of the Alps.counts sixteen congrega- 
tions; it maintains a missionary establish- 
ment of one hundred and sixty churches in 
other parts of the world. If the Unitarians 
adopted this as their standard, they would 
be at this moment sustaining five thousand 
missionary churches. They have not as yet 
undertaken any such work, nor, so far as I 
know, does any communion of the Church of 
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Christ, except the Waldenses, carry on its 
missions on such a scale. 

The Unitarian body is interested and grati- 
fied as it sees the steady advance of liberal 
sentiment in religion in all other commun- 
ions. Such steps forward as are taken by 
the Union Theological Seminary, by the con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, and in sep- 
arate pulpits which cannot be counted, are 
all steps in the line to which the Unitarian 
body has consecrated its united efforts. The 
Congregationalists seem to be understand- 
ing more and more that unless they are In- 
dependents they are nothing; that is to say, 
that each church must arrange its own 
covenant or creed, or that each church may 
determine to work without any covenant or 
creed. The necessity for a separate organi- 


zation of Christians who gladly permit every 
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man to come to God in his own way, will 
probably exist for many years to come, But 
what seems certain is that the relations of 
the Unitarian communion with other Chris- 
tian Churches are becoming more sympa- 
thetic and co-operative. 

The evident determination of the Christian 
Church that the truth shall be the only 
standard in the pulpit or in church organi- 
zations, and that no written creed shall in- 
terfere with the best possible criticism of 
the Bible or any other religious literature, is 
in itself encouraging. 

So far as the organic work of the Unita- 
rian missionary societies goes, it is increasing 
its work in college towns. It has this year 
established a church in Lincoln, Neb., and 
one in Amherst, in Massachusetts. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Universalists. 


BY I. 


It is to be borne in mind in reading the 
reported statistics of the Universalist Chrrch 
in the United States, that while there is 
probably no error of exaggeration there are 
many errors of omission. Notwithstanding 
persistent endeavors to have all operations 
of parishes and local bodies reported through 
prescribed channels, it is well known among 
us that many matters of considerable mo- 
ment are every year overlooked. 

Universalist organizations and more or less 
parishes exist in thirty States, and in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, and in Japan. 
In several of the Hastern and Middle States 
the rolfs of the Conventions were revised 
last year, and some churches that had a 
name to live but were not alive stricken off. 
An apparent loss of three parishes is thus 
produced, although there were six new ones 
organized. The number of accessions to 
church membership reported is 508, giving a 
total of 51,247. We have no statistics of 
congregations or of parishioners in the 1,003 
parishes reported. ‘they would probably 
number not less than 150,000. Parish prop- 
erty is reported to the amount of nine and a 
half millions; parish expenses, $1,144,665; 
contributions for missionary purposes, $61,- 
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804. In 1897 twenty-two new church edi- 
fices were dedicated; in 1898 fifteen have 
been reported. Among these is the new and 
elegant temple of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, which was erected 
at a cost of over $500,000, and is re- 
garded by many expert judges as the most 
perfect specimen of that style of church ar- 
chitecture in the country. 

The permanent funds held by the Church 


_ aggregate $752,807, of which $291,855 be- 


longs to the General Convention, and the re- 
mainder to State Conventions and other so- 
cieties. The Woman’s Centenary Associa- 
tion is a national organization, having 
branches in nearly every State. The Young 
People’s Christian Union has 510 local and 
24 State Unions, and a membership of about 
12,000, 552 having joined the present year. 
This organization operates with much effi- 
ciency the Post Office Mission, the Christian 
Citizenship Clubs and the Church Extension 
Branch. : 

A largely attended Conference of the Hast- 
ern States was held at Roxbury, Mass., in 
October, at which important papers on re- 
ligious, social, humanitarian, economic and 
civic subjects were presented and discussed. 
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Similar Conferences were held the same 
month in Akron, Ohio, and in New York 
City. 

The most important action taken by Uni- 
versalists this year, and perhaps in their 
history, was the appointment of a General 
Superintendent of the Church, with the 
functions usually exercised by bishops in the 
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episcopal bodies. This is not a change in 
policy, as the Universalist Church has been 
a body with a general government and legis- 
lative powers since 1870. It is regarded as 
simply carrying to its logical and practical 
realization the plan of organization in which 
all parts of the denomination have been now 
for a long time in agreement. 
Canton, N. Y. 


Volunteers of America. 


BY COL. J. G. HALLIMOND, NATIONAL SECRETARY. 


WITHIN twenty-four hours of the closing 
of our financial year, on November 30th, it 
was our pleasure to have an annual report 
and financial statement off the press, and in 
the hands of many of our friendsand people. 
We cannot but feel a little pardonable pride 
in this almost unique promptitude in “ giv- 
ing an account of stewardship.” 

With regard to the finances, we have 
abundant cause for gratitude to God, and 
have not the slightest doubt but that all our 
contributors, the great bulk of whom are 
among the lower and working classes, 
will be thoroughly satisfied with the way 
their money has been spent. It was no small 
task to inaugurate a new movement, over 
such a necessarily wide geographical area, 
on a few hundred dollars borrowed capital, 
but this has been done, and our balance 
sheet shows an excess of resources over 
liabilities of $19,639. 


We are also gratified at what we believe to ° 


be almost a phenomenon in the way of 
economy, a little over 10,000 dollars hav- 
ing been expended on general work, and 
$7,715 on social work. 

Such a result has not been accomplished 
without the greatest amount of self-sacri- 
fice on the part of our devoted people, cheer- 
fully, even eagerly, rendered by all, includ- 
ing our brave and trusted leaders, General 
Ballington and Mrs. Booth, who have given 
seven day a week, with an average of four- 
teen hours per day, and taken absolutely no 
salary or remuneration of any kind. 

So far as statistics go, they give but an 
inadequate idea of the real work done, but, 
such as they are, we are pleased to give: 
Number of Posts, 205; number of commis- 


sioned officers, 590; number of members 
(workers), 2,000; conversions during year, 
15,000; open air meetings during year, 23,- 
400; indoor meetings during year, 70,000; 


-attendance at indoor meetings during year, 


2,000,000; attendance at outdoor meetings 
during year, estimated very carefully, 
2,000,000. 

The last year’s working in our general 
spiritual work has done much toward help- 
ing the Christian public to realize the true 
attitude of the Volunteer Movement to the 
churches. 

The most recent utterance of General Bal- 
lington Booth leaves no doubt as to it: 


“The aim is not so much to build up a great 
organization as it is to carry the Christ mes- 
sage of hope and love to the unreached; and 
whether the souls saved join us or not matters 
little compared with their being safely united 
to our Lord and divine leader.” 

The officer in charge of each Post is in- 
structed and furnished with the proper ma- 
chinery for carrying out this idea by 
promptly handing over to the care of the 
nearest pastor any: person converted in our 
meetings who expresses a desire to join a 
Church. : 

In’ further prosecution of this affiliation 
with the churches a staff of Evangelistic 
workers is always held in readiness at Head- 
quarters, under the direction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who, as time and oppor- 
tunity permit, assist the pastors of the 
churches. 

The Volunteers Prison League, under Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, is now established in 
nine of the largest convict prisons. Over 
3,000 men have enrolled in the League, sey- 
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eral hundred have graduated and are now 
useful members of society | again. There 
are three prison homes (Hope Halls) in ex- 
istence, and much excellent work has been 
done in the families of the prisoners. Prison 
wardens and chaplains, newspaper men and 
Governors of States unite in indorsing Mrs. 
Booth’s work in the warmest and most glow- 
ing terms. 

The children of the cities have not been 
neglected. Sunday schools in many parts 
have been opened, tens of thousands of lit- 
tle ones have been fed and cared for during 
' holiday seasons, and this will be a very 
prominent feature of Votunteer work in 
future. 
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Homes have been opened in 
for homeless, workless or 


Poor Men’s 
twelve cities 
s ving men. 

We delight to regard ourselves as the 
sheepdogs of the churches. Our business is 
out on the dark mountains, the highways 
and hedges, the factories and docks, the 
saloons and the streets, not only reclaiming 
the fallen and degraded, but stretching out 
a loving hand and flashing out a warning 
light to prevent the innocent. and the up- 
right from falling at all. Surely the field is 
wide enough, the need deep enough, the de- 
mand loud enough for a hundred such so- 
cieties as ours. 


New York City. 


STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


; Wherever practicable, official year books have been relied upon. Where they are lacking, the best 
possible estimates by authorities in the different denominations have been given. In some cases even those 
have failed through unwillingness to gather statistics, as with the Plymouth Brethren, or through lack of 
organization. In some cases the figures of the census of 1890 are continued. As the Roman Catholic Church 


— children, a deduction is made, the result being approximate rather than absolute. 
ome of the losses are more apparent than real, being due to the subsfitution of official figures for esti- 


mates in the tables of last year. 


TABLE I—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1897 AND 1898 IN THE 
UNITED STATES ONLY. 


Ministers. 


Denominations. 
ADVENTISTS : 
Evangelical 
Advent Christian 
Seventh Day 
Church of God 


—Churches.—.. —Communicants.— 


1897. 1898, 


30 
610 





Total Adventists 


ARMENIANS : 
ZL 





“Total Armenians 
BAPTISTS : 
Regular (North) 
Regular (South) 
Regular (Colored) 
Six Principle 


Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 


800 





Total Baptists..............000: scaunvaca eee 
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-—Ministers— —Churches.—. —Communicants.— 


Denominations. 1897. 1898. 1897, 1898. ; 1898, 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 


1. Brethren in Christ 152 %8 
2, Old Order, or Yorker 7 
8. United Zion’s Children 20 


Total River Brethren 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
1. Brethren (I) 
2. Brethren (II) 
83. Brethren (II])........ pasate i ehdeues vox 
4. Brethren (IV) 








Total Plymouth Brethren 


CATHOLICS: 
1. Roman Catholics 
2. Independent Catholics 
Polish Branch 
SOP MUMRMIED ics bc baWeroy nic obse bars n 
8 Reformed Catholics 


Total Catholics 10,871 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC 
CHINESE TEMPLES 
CHRISTADELPHIANS........ RE ees ee neers 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection) 
2. Christian Church South 


Total Christians 


CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC (Dowie) 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS.............005 ee Lhe. 
CHRISTIAN UNION 

CuHuRCcH OF Gop (Winebrennerian) 

CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (Schweinfurth) 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES : 








Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia). .... 205 





Total Communistic Societies stoi 3,930 3,930 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 615,195 625,864 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 1,085,615 

_ DUNKARDS: 
1. German Baptists (Conservatives) : 90,000 
2. German Baptists (Old Order) 4,000 
'3. German Baptists (Progressive) 15,000 
4. Seventh Day Baptists (German) 194 





Total Dunkards 109,194 
EPISCOPALIANS : 

1. Protestant Episcopal 5 679,604 

2. Reformed Episcopal. .: 9,743 





Total Episcopal £ 689,347 
EVANGELICAL BODIES : 

1. Evangelical Association 116,714 

2, United Evangelical Church 59,190 





Total,E . angelical j 151,770 175,904 
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-—Ministers.— 


Denominations. 1898, 


FRIENDS: 
Friends (Orthodox) 1,272 
Friends (Hicksite). 115 
Friends (Wilburite) 38 
Friends (Primitive) 11 
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-—Churches.— —Communicants.— 
1897. 1898, 1897, 1898- 


830 830 
201 201 
53 53 





Total Friends 1,486 
FRIt NDS OF THE TEMPLE 4 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANTS ‘ 45 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD 872 
GREEK CHURCH : 
1. 





LaTTER-Day SalIntTs: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 


2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 





Total Latter-Day Saints 
LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies. 
General Synod 
United Synod in the South 
General Council 


Independent Synods. 
United Norwegian 
Joint Synod of Ohio 


Hauge’s, Norwegian 
Eielsen’s, Norwegian 


Norwegian Lutheran 
Michigan 

Danish in America 
Icelandic 


Suomai, Finnish 
Norwegian Free 
Slovakian 





Total Lutherans 
Waldenstromians 
MENNONITES : 
Mennonite 
Bruederhoef 


Church of God in Christ................... 
Old (Wisler) 

Bundes Conference 

Defenseless 

Brethren in Christ 





Total Mennonites 
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Denominations. 


METHODISTs : 


Methodist Episcopal 

Union American Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal 

African Union Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal, Zion 
Methodist Protestant 

Wesleyan Methodist 

Methodist Episcopal, South 
Congregational Methodist 
Congregational Methodist (Colored) 
New Congregational Methodist 

Zion Union Apostolic 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Primitive Methodist 

Free Methodist 

Independent Methodist.................05: 
Evangelist Missionary 


Total Methodists 


MORAVIANS 
PRESBYTERIANS : 


Presbyterian in the United States of 
America (Northern) 

Cumberland Presbyterian 

Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) 

Welsh Calvinistic 

United Presbyterian 

Presbyterian in the United States (South- 


Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 

Reformed Presbyterian in the United 
States (Synod) 

Reformed Presbyterian in North America 
(General Synod)................ a Seales 

Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) 

Reformed Presbyterian in the United 
States and Canada 


Total Presbyterian 


REFORMED : 


1, 
2. 
3. 


Reformed in America......5......0. 5.265. 
Reformed in the United States............ 
Christian Reformed. 


ee een er ers 


SALVATION ARMY 
SCHWENKFELDIANS 


Ministers. 


1897. 1898. 


16,693 
68 
5,725 
80 
2,786 
1,588 
600 
5,901 


—Churches.~ —Communitants.» 
1897, 1898. 1897, i 


2,689,419 





5,898,094 
14,553 


954,942 
180,635 
35,000 
12,000 
114,287 


217,075 
1,058 
10,868 


9,634 





14,701 14,891 1,490,162 1,542,401 


610 683 105,869 + ~—-:110,713 
1,653 1,660 284,612 242,299 
123 138 16,740 17,265 





2,386 2,481 870,277 








27,714,523 





STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 
TABLE II.—GENERAL SUMMARY AND NET GAINS. 


——GENERAL SUMMARY 1898. -——NET GAINS IN 1898.— 
Denominations. Ministers. Churches. Members. Ministers. Churches. Members 

Adventists, 6 bodies.........,......+.0++ 1,483 2,195 84,454 = 82 55 

i i : 2 (5,924 8 15 
Baptists, 13 bodies 4,864,427 332,687 
Brethren (River), 3 bodies ees See 
Brethren (Plymouth), 4 bodies see nity) 
Catholics, 4 bodies 180 *181 
Catholic, Apostolic 
Chinese Temples 
Christadelphians.............0.s..eeeeeees ate 3 a 
Christians, 2 bodies 97 
Christian Catholics, Dowie 
Christian Missionary Association : 
Christian Scientists 
Christian Union 
Church of God (Winnebrennarian) 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Church of the New Jerusalem 
Communistic Societies, 6 bodies 
Congregationalis‘s 
Disciples of Christ 
Dunkards, 4 bodies 
Evangelical, 2 bodies 
Friends, 4 bodies 
Friends of the Temple 
German Evangelical Protestant 


Latter-Day Saints, 2 bodies 

Lutherans, 20 bodies 

Waldenstromians 

Mennonites, 12 bodies..............-.++0+- 

Methodists, 17 bodies 

Moravians 

Presbyterians, 12 bodies 1,542,401 
Protestant Episcopal, 2 bodies j 689,347 
Reformed, 3 bodies 370,277 
Salvationists 

Schwenkfeldians 

Social Brethren 

Society for Ethical Culture 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical Society 

United Brethren, 2 bodies 

Unitarians 

Universalists 

Volunteers 

Independent Congregations 





Total in the United States. 27,714,523 
* Decrease. 
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-HENRY DRUMMOND.* 


THE best thing that need be said of Dr. 
Swith’s Life of Drummond is that it is an 
adequate account of one of the most un- 
common men this century has produced. 
Henry Drummond was a man of whom it 
is not easy for those who knew him to write 
in terms of moderation. The elements of 
genius in his composition represented many 
different kinds of power and lines of attain- 
ment, some of which rarely meet in the same 
person, while over all was thrown the ra- 
diance of a very uncommon personality. He 
had a genius for friendship, but in the 
double sense of having a true and loving 
heart of his own, and of being endowed 


with gifts which won the hearts and ad. 
miration of others to a phenomenal degree. 
The impression he made was not limited to 
any class. There was something catholic in 
it, as if his appeal was to the general heart 


of mankind. In the Middle Ages he would 
have developed into a saint of the St. 
Francis of Assisi type, but in the present 
conditions his conspicuous feature as a phe- 
nomenon in the modern Church was abso- 
lute naturalness. Those who knew him best, 
Mr. Moody among them, call him the most 
Christ-like of men, but the word saint does 
not seem to them to fit him. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the striking portrait with which 
Professor Smith opens his biography : 


“You met him somewhere, a graceful, well- 
dressed gentleman, tall and lithe, with a swing 
’ in his walk and -brightness in his face, who 
seemed to carry no cares, and to know neither 
presumption nor timidity. You spoke and 
found him keen for any of a hundred interests. 
He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, he 
played cricket; he would go any distance to see 
a fire or a football match. He had a new story, 
a new puzzle, or a new joke every time he met 
you. Was it on the street? He drew you to 
watch two message boys meet, grin, knock each 





*THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND. By the Rev. 
George Adam Smith, D.D, LL.D.. Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
ee G ow. Witb Portrait. New York: 

eday & McClure Company, 1898 One vol., 800 
pp. xlii, 541, with Index. 
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other’s hats off, lay down their baskets and en- 
joy a friendly chaffer of marbles. Was it in 
the train? He had dredged from the book stall 
every paper and magazine that was new to him; 
or he would read you a fresh tale of his favorite, 
Bret Harte. . . If it was a rainy after- 
noon in a country house, he described a new 
game, and in five minutes everybody was in the 
thick of it. If it was a children’s party, they 
clamored for his sleight of hand. He smoked, 
he played billiards; lounging in the sun he 
could be the laziest man you ever saw. .. 
If the talk slipped among deeper things, he was 
as untroubled and unforced as before; there 
was never a glimpse of a phylactery nor a 
smudge of unction about his religion. . . . 
The name he went by among younger men was 
‘The Prince;’ there was a distinction and a ra- 
diance upon him that compelled the title.” 

Yet this was the man of whom Mr. Moody 
wrote, in the style peculiar to himself : 

“No man has ever been with me for any 
length of time that I did not see something that 
was unlike Christ, and I often see it in myself, 
but not in Henry Drummond. All the time we 
were together he was a Christ-like man and often 
a rebuke to me.” 

This is the man whose life his friend, Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith, of the Free Col- 
lege, Glasgow, presents in this volume. The 
task is as complex as the life he has under- 
taken to trace was varied. It is an under- 
taking which requires one not only to de- 
scribe the work of a brilliant evangelist, but 
to follow the steps of a geologist and bot- 
anist through Africa and our own Rocky 
Mountains and to: form a conclusion as to 
the logical and scientific results of his at- 
tempts to formulate a method of thought 
and to apply it to some of the most difficult 
problems of philosophy and theology. 

This may be in itself a purely intellectual 
problem, but in Drummond the intellectual 
interest was subordinate to the practical : 
far above all things he was a Christian evan- 
gelist. John Knox, crying out in the agony 
of his heart, “ Oh, God, give me Scotland !” 
had on him no more of the burden of souls 
than Drummond. His attempt to reach 
them, to present the Gospel in its simplicity 
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to them, and the man who in the multifa- 
rious relations of his large life, endless ac- 
tivities and with all the means, agencies and 
resources at his command was trying to 
reach them—to depict these is the problem 
which Professor Smith has before him in 
this volume. It presents great attractions 
and equally great difficulties. There is a 
sense in which such a man is an unwelcome 
apparition in the ministry to many of the 
most serious minds of the Church, and as 
such has to encounter much the same preju- 
dice which our Lord himself met in his ef- 
forts to bring the conventionalized Judaism 
of his day into line with the redemptive life 
which had been and still was the essence 
and glory of it. 

Professor Adams appreciates this side of 
his task probably better than Drummond did 
himself, and goes about it in the best possi- 
ble way. In describing the, man he ignores 
secondry reflections and brings him out, with 
something like photographic realism, just as 
he and his friends knew him. In describing 
his work, his books, his plans and his ac- 
tivities, he discusses them with the cool 


candor of intelligent criticism. It is easy to 


see that he appreciatés the full strength of 
the apprehensions and prejudices which 
Drummond’s theories had to encounter. He 
meets these apprehensions and prejudices in 
the very best way, by letting him speak 
for himself and showing how Drummond was 
himself in his natural life, in his broadly hu- 
man and secular interests the best possible il- 
lustration of his own doctrine of the identity 
of the natural and spiritual, or that there 
was: a high plane of life on which nature 
and the world ceased to be at enmity with 
God, but became his minister and servant. 

As to its subject-matter, the volume falls 
into three parts—the personal biography of 
the man, the exposition of his evangelical 
work and enterprises, and the study of the 
critical value of his intellectual attempts to 
recall the conventional theology into closer 
and more friendly relations with the reali- 
ties of human life and nature. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say in which of these 
aspects the book is most interesting. Cer- 
tainly the personal history is fascinating 
enough. It is nature held up in the most 
attractive way, free, broad, rich, un: 
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wrinkled with care or pain; a wonderful 
and serene apparition which is none the less 
wonderful whether we call it heredity or 
character. 

Yet this man, whose own life was in all 
its earlier portion so happy and unvexed that 
he once wrote, “I do not know what afflic- 
tion is,” had a sympathy with sufferers and 
sinners which drew them to him for counsel 
and confession. They flocked to him by the 
thousand, men, women and children opened 
their hearts to him and laid on him the bur-. 
den of their sins as if he were himself some 
mighty deliverer. To one of his friends he 
wrote : 


“Such tales of wo I’ve heard in Moody’s in- 
quiry room that I have felt I must go and 
change: my very clothes after the contact.” 
Or to another when he had come from talking 
privately with some students: “Oh, I’m sick 
with the sins of these men! How can God 
bear it.” F 

He was not yet twenty-three when the 
trial of such fame as this came hot and 
fierce on him. All Britain semed to hang on 
his lips and turn to him with that seductive | 
homage which none but the simplest, purest 
and most resolute natures have been able 
to resist. ’ 

When he was thirty-three, and while his 
force and fame as an evangelist were un- 
avated, the astonishing success of his “ Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World” suddenly 
opened to him the most brilliant social and 
intellectual circles in Great Britain, and sub- 
jected him to another of those temptations 
to forsake his vocation as an evangeuust 
which have proved so fatal to men of coarser 
spiritual fiber and less resolved than he. 
No man stood amid such influences and 
made so light of them. They were to him 
only new openings into that world whose 
heart he longed to reach. His friend’s volume 
isan amazing illustration of the simple de 
votion of his life. He poured into his great 
work the resources of a mind wonderfully 
fertile in expedients and enterprises. To him 
the “ Students’ Movement” owes its origin. 
He was the founder of the “ Boys’ Brigade,” 
while his touch seemed to vitalize every 
movement he engaged in, and bring forth 
new vitalities in the old forms and methods. 
In all this there was one new note of power. 
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Professor Smith alludes to it when he 
writes (p. 2): 

“ Perhaps the most conspicuous service which 
Henry Drummond rendered to his generation 
was to show them a Christianity which was 
perfectly natural.” 

In practical life he was himself the ex- 
- emplification of that identity of nature and 
spirit, of the spiritual with the natural, to 
whose intellectual exposition he devoted so 
much of his literary workmanship 

For the study and final appreciation of 
this important part of Drummond’s work 
no one of his friends is better equipped than 
Professor George Adam Smith. He has done 
his work exceedingly well. The faults and 
failures of these works, from the logical, 
scientific and theological point of view, he 
admits, and Drummond himself,as time went 
on, did the same, and did much with his 
pen inThe Expositor, in his “ Ascént of Man” 
and elsewhere, to correct them. Professor 
Smith points them out more definitely and 
traces them to their source. Had he done 
no more his book would have been distinctly 
negative, and possessed little of the interest 
and appreciative value which now distin- 
guish it in such a marked degree. The 
secret of Drummond’s power is made to 
stand forth gloriously in these pages not 
only in the practical relations of his direct 
personal dealings with his fellow men, but 
as an intellectual suggestion of the secret 
he had to communicate to an age which 
was struggling with doubt. 

To estimate properly the force and value 
of Drummond’s intellectual contributions, 
Professor Smith’s book is an invaluable aid, 
and it is an aid which tho it indulges in 
no exaggerated praises, and making no sug- 
gestion that Drummond was in any sense 
the author of a new philosophy, does yet 
point out the originality of his method and 
the many ways in which and points at which 
he comes to the aid of a serious mind caught 
in the perplexities of modern doubt. 

It is important to observe in this connec- 
tion that Professor Smith confirms the im- 
pression which Drummond’s two most im- 
portant books have made on us—that his 
own theory was not yet fully worked out. 
“ Natural Law ” in some important respects 
is corrected and supplemented by the papers 
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in The Expositor, while both receive impor- 
tant corrections and expansions in the Lowell 
lectures on “ The Ascent of Man.” It would 
seem probable that had Drummond been 
spared to us a few years longer he would 
have given a completeness to his theory and 
its exposition which it now lacks. 

Meantime we see him in this volume as 
the singularly pure and devoted man with 
his eye set, to use his own most Christian 
phrase, on the one thing which is worth 
most in life. It was this deep and control- 
ling sense of the’ relative value of things and 
his conception of Moody as a man endowed 
to set men on the right path that led him to 
write as he did of Moody as the most of a 
man he had met. 

We cannot overlook here Drummond’s de- 
light in America and Americans. He was 
here on three more or less prolonged visits, 
all of which are fully recorded in this vol- 
ume. He- always came back from the 
“ States,” as he said, from “a bath of life,” 
and to his death his enthusiastic judgment 
remained the same : 

“TI do think they are the most wonderful 
people under the sun. A nation in its youth is 
a stirring spectacle.” ° 


A LIFE oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sid- 


ney Lee. With Portraits and Fac-similes. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare” is 
perhaps the most thoroughly sifted and authen- 
tic life we have of this great poet. For eight- 
een years the author has been a close student 
of Elizabethan subjects, and he is probably as 
well versed in the biography of Elizabeth’s day 
as any man living. His contributions to the 
“National Dictionary of Biography ” have been 
exceedingly valuable; and the chief of these, the 
article on “ Shakespeare,” is now published, 
with numerous additions and alterations, as a 
work by itself. 

The facts that we know about Shakespeare 
outside of his plays.are rather numerous, but 
somewhat dry, owing to the fact that they tell 
us little about the dramatist’s mind. We know 
considerable about his business affairs, and in- 
fer that he was a man of keen business sense. 
We know that he was a man of homely social 
ambitions, desiring at the end of his life to re- 
tire to Stratford as a country gentleman. Un- 
fortunately we know some unpleasant things 
about him; but in spite of some foolish deeds, 
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he impresses us as eminently sensible, generous 
and manly. 

The literary and dramatic works of Shake- 
speare are studied by Mr. Lee, not so much for 
esthetic criticism as for the light they throw upon 
Shakespeare’s life and character. Among the 
more interesting and original studies of Mr. 
Lee should be mentioned his work on “ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost” and “ The Merchant of Venice.” 
Mr. Lee’s results were published a good while 
ago in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but they have 
not been very widely known, and will now reach 

.a larger public. The suggestion that Roderigo 
Lopez, Queen Elizabeth’s Jewish physician, fur- 
nished the basis for the character of Shylock 
is probable and very interesting. Lopez was 
offered a bribe (by Spanish agents in London) 
to poison the Queen. There was no complete 
evidence of his guilt, but there was just such a 
foolish outbreak of anti-Semitism in London as 
has recently taken place in Paris. Queen 
Elizabeth probably doubted whether Lopez was 
guilty, for altho the courts convicted him, she 
delayed a long time about signing the death- 
warrant. It is interesting to recall, in this con- 
nection, Lecky’s conjecture that Shakespeare 
never saw a Jew, a conjecture to which the 
great historian may have been led by the mon- 
strosity of Shylock’s character, as well as by 
the fact (which Lecky adduced) that Edward I 
banished the Jews from England. 

But of all Mr. Lee’s contributions to his sub- 
ject his chapters on the “ Sonnets” of Shake- 
speare are the most important. Here again 
his success is due to biographical methods. He 
has minutely investigated the lives of Thomas 
Thorpe, of the Harl of Southampton and others. 
A significant result is the refutation of the theory 
that the beautiful youth of the sonnets was the 
Earl of Pembroke. Mr. Lee has also studied 
the vast sonnet-literature of Italy, France and 
England in the sixteenth century, and reaches 
a negative conclusion as to the possibility of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets having anything to do 
with his actual experiences. This conclusion 
is ably supported. Mr. Lee’s book will not 
prove very readable to beginners, but is an ad- 
mirable piece of scholarship and will be quite 
indispensable to all who wish to be well posted 
in Shakespeariana. 





THE PRAYER BooK AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE; 
or, The Conception of the Christian Life 
Implied in the Book of Common Prayer. 
By Charles C. Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon 
of New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) 

Excepting some minor rearrangement and 
expansion this modest volume of one hundred 
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and seventy-four pages contains the Bohlen 
Lectures as delivered in Philadelphia in Febru- 
ary last by Archdeacon Tiffany. It is refresh- 
ing to fall into the hands of a prelate of high 
rank and standing who can give us fourteen 
chapters on the Book of Common Prayer with- 
out touching the liturgical, ecclesiastical or even 
theological aspects of his subject, and even open 
his lectures with a bold and welcoming recogni- 
tion of distinct types of Christian life as giving 
emphasis to the unity of that life rather than 
the disparity ; to use his fine illustration : 

“The light of the sun is behind all the colors 
of the spectrum, and is manifest within them, and 
they all bear witness to the true light which light- 
eneth every color entering into the atmosphere 
which enwraps the world of vision.” 


It is an old remark that the Church becomes 
catholic in its worship. Its hymns, prayers and 
devotional creeds, however fierce the storms of 
controversy may have raged around them, 
breathe the peace of Christ, and for the reason 
that they come closer to the realities of faith, 
love and duty which are the common substance 
of Christian life in a. its variations, so that 
Archdeacon Tiffany, in presenting the concep- 
tions of Christian life which lie at the bottom 
of the Book of Common Prayer, has made his 
appeal to the common basis of all catholic faith 
and character as presented in. one of the great 
directories of worship. He begins with a sug- 
gestive chapter on prayer as the root of Chris- 
tian life, followed by another in which he pre- 
sents a series of fine illustrations of prayer as 
a social act in which the whole body of wor- 
shipers unite in presenting their common peti- 
tions, and the conception of Christian life which 
lies back of prayer thus viewed in its social rela- 
tions with all believers as differing with private 
prayer. The four following chapters on the 
conception of Christian life in the Book of 
Common Prayer “as intelligent,’’ “as ration- 
al,” “as salvation,” and ‘as influenced by the 
Holy Scriptures,” make a body of strong and 
noble thought presented in a very telling way. 
We are reminded, for example, that the plain 
English of the Prayer Book, substituted for the 
Latin of the Roman form, is a plea for intelli- 
gence which brings life out of the shadows of 
ignorance: 

“It proclaims the marriage and forbids the di- 
vorce of faith, through which man appeals to God, 
and of reason, through which God appeals to 
man.” 

Here, too, is another fine point : 

“The calm and assured faith in God, which 
underlies the very form of the Prayer Book’s de- 
votion as a reasonable service, renders futile all 
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fear of banishing God from his universe by dis- 
covery, or from his Bible by criticism.” 

We fear, however, that we cannot quite agree 
with Dr. Tiffany that New Testament Greek 
was a dialect in which our Lord spoke (p. 37). 
Similar in tone, but larger and more inspiring, 
is the illustration Dr. Tiffany draws from the 
conceptions of the Prayer Book of Christian life 
as rational and as having in it the principle of 
salvation. The passages we have marked are 
too long to be printed here. We note, however, 
the eloquent and forcible reply to the very 
common sneer of the unbeliever: ‘“‘ What, amid 
all the expectant development of Christian 
truth, becomes of the faith once delivered to the 
saints?” Dr. Tiffany’s reply should be read 
and pondered. 

The chapter on the Prayer Book conception 
of Christian life as influenced by Scripture is 
full of rich things, such as Bishop Lay’s homely 
saying: 

“The reading of the Psalter is for the Epis- 
copalian what the experience or class meeting is 
for the Methodist, only with. the personal pronoun 
I subdued or lefé out altogether.” 

No less worthy of note is the remark on the 
difference between the Mohammedan or Mormon 
Bibles and the Christian : 

“They are not compositions about a life ante- 
cedent to its actual realization, but are the liter- 
ary outcome of a life already lived or being lived 
in the recognition of God, who had already re- 
vealed himself to that life and inspired it. 

To be confronted with the Scriptures then in 
worship is to be brought face to face with the life 
of the race in God from the beginning” (p. 80). 

The previous: pages on the liturgical use of 
Scripture are very fine and strong, as, for exam- 
ple, the remark (p. TT) that such use of Scrip- 
ture 
“gives the sense of the permanence of the Di- 
vine Presence in the life of humanity in all its 
changeable estate,” and ‘“‘ the assurance of the pos- 
session by humanity of the religious instinct 
which recognizes God’s presence and the 
necessity of the development of the religious life.” 

For ourselves we should name the last seven 
chapters as the best and richest, beginning with 
the chapter on the Collects and Phillips Brooks’s 
saying that “the only way to get rid of a past 
is to make a future of it,” and that on the 
Christian Year, with its.citation of the “ pun- 
gent phrase—Christ said the Church should not 
die, but he did not say it should never be 
sick,” read in the light of our author’s remark 
“that it is a proof of the permanence of the 
Church that it can be ‘transformed by the re- 
newing of its mind.’” The relations which 
this study of the Book of Common Prayer would 
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establish between religion and reason, for ex- 
ample, would be nothing less than a blessing 
to the Church. They would bring her out of 
the wilderness to which so much of the skeptical 
science of the day remands her. Archdeacon 
Tiffany’s conclusion strikes both ways. He 
writes : 

“The one irrational conclusion would be to 
affirm that our consciousness is true in its deliv- 
erances concerning nature and .false in its deliv- 
erances concerning morals. If we distrust it as: 
it speaks in conscience, we must distrust it as it 
speaks in reason. To sweep away as invalid the: 
postulates of reiigion is to declare untrustworthy 
the postulates of science; is to bring in universal 
skepticism.” 


There is nothing better in these lectures than 
those on the sacraments, which, making allow- 
uce for the inevitable disagreements, we com- 
mend most heartily to our readers. They will 
find them done on the general principle that 
they witness to the two fundamental concep- 
tions of life as begotten of God and as nourished 
by God. 





CHANDLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. An Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. In three vols. Edited 
by William Henry Chandler, Ph. D. With 
contributions from a large number of emi- 
nent scientists. Illustrated by *colored 
maps and engravings. (Peter Fenelon Col- 
lier, New York.) 

With the general theory and method in which 
this new encyclopedia is made we are in the full- 
est sympathy. We have more than once ex- 
pressed in our columns the wish that some com- 
petent person would undertake an English en- 
cyclopedia on the general plan of Meyer’s fa- 
mous work in German, and give us a universal 
dictionary of knowledge in three convenient vol- 
umes and made on the prinpicle of having an 
exhaustive list of titles and condensing the text 
under each title to the lowest possible terms. 
This is just what Professor Chandler has un- 
dertaken to do in this new encyclopedia, which 
bears his name. He has assembled a superb 
corps of associates to aid him and to work out 
the several departments. We cannot see how 
he could have done better in this respect, and 
the work as a whole will be found a very useful 
and usable one, which with probably the great 
majority will serve their purposes just as well 
as “Johnson” or “Chambers.” It is, how- 
ever, in execution only an approximation to its 
own ideal, tho it is said to contain 47,000 titles 
against 42,500 in Johnson and 32,000 in Cham- 
bers. Many of the titles which are admitted are 
not of the kind we look for in an encyclopedia, 
but in a dictionary, as for example: “ RIGHT, 
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The quality of conduct which gives it moral 
merit and makes it obligatory.” “ Right ANGLE, 
When two straight lines so intersect that the ad- 
jacent angles are equal, each is a right angle.” 
“ Priest, Minister of religion.” Prive, Satis- 
faction in or admiration of one’s self.” 
“ PRICKLE, In botany, any sharp-pointed, stiff 
epidermal appendage.” “PRESCRIPTION, The 
recipe given by the physician to the pharmacist.” 
“ PRAYER, Address to the Deity,” etc. ‘‘ PREACH- 
ING, Prominent part of the office of ministers of 
any religion,” etc. “ StpEREAL, Relating to the 
stars.” The work contains a surprisingly large 
number of such definitions which do not belong 
to it, but to the English dictionary. Their re- 
moval would make room for far more appro- 
priate titles which have been omitted. The list 
of titles seems to be prepared more or less arbi- 
trarily. When laid side by side with “ John- 
son,” for example, and compared, the mystery 
as to the making up of the list of titles 
grows deeper. The method of itemizing the 
titles or topics, instead of developing them, 
is much to be commended. The scientific 
department is unusually rich, and the scien- 
tific definitions are very well done. The bio- 
graphic department is said to contain more 
names, especially American names, than any 
other similar work. They might be more com- 
plete, and they might be introduced far more 
systematically than they are. On the whole, 
Chandler’s Encyclopedia is a move in the 
right direction, but it might carry out its 
own ideals more thoroughly. It is not edited 
with enough of system nor enough of rigor. In 
some respects it would gain by sifting, but it 
would gain much more by a reconstruction of 
the list of titles. 





THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE, U. 
S. A., IN THE Rocky MOUNTAINS AND THE 
FAR WEST. By Washington Irving. Paw- 
nee Edition. (Two vols. S8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $6.00 the two volumes.) 


These two elegant volumes follow those which 
the same enterprising publishers have for sev- 
eral successive years brought out as their annual 
offering to the memory of Washington Irving. 
They resemble in form and style of decoration 
the Alhambra edition, though with variations 
which are characteristically suited to their pres- 
ent purpose in bringing out this illustrated and 
otherwise elegant edition of Captain Bonneville’s 
Adventures in the Rocky Mountains. These 
volumes follow Astoria in the order of Irving’s 
works, and are the result of that strong fascina- 
tion which, after his intimacy with John Jacob 
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Astor had begun, the Far West and its hunters 
and trappers had on him. The illustrations run 
to the tune set by the Captain’s adventures 1s 
they are reported by Mr. Irving from his diary. 
Every page has its marginal decoration, the de- 
signs for which are drawn in several original 
patterns. The volumes are illustrated with fine 
heliotype reproductions of original drawings or 
engravings. representing the wild life of the 
country. The edition is handsomely printed 
and manufactured, and will take its place among 
the rich works of the coming holiday season. 





Tue Two Macics. By Henry James. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) There are 
two stories in this book, “The Turn of the 
Screw” and “Covering End.” Mr. James’s 
charm of style and his all but perfect literary 
art are in both; but “ The Turn of the Screw” 
is the most hopelessly evil story that we have 
ever read in any literature, ancient or modern. 
How Mr. James could, or how any man or 
woman could, choose to make such a study of 
infernal human debauchery, for it is nothing 
else, is unaccountable. It is the story of two 
orphan children, mere infants, whose guardian 
leaves them in a lonely English country house. 
The little boy and little girl, at the toddling 
period of life, when they are but helpless babes, 
fall under the influence of a governess and her 
lover who poison the very core of their con- 
science and character and defile their souls in 
a way and by means darkly and subtly hinted 
rather than portrayed by Mr. James. The study, 
while it exhibits Mr. Jameés’s genius in a pow- 
erful light, affects the reader with a disgust 
that is not to be expressed. The feeling after 
perusal of the horrible story is that one has 
been assisting in an outrage upon the holiest 
and sweetest fountain of human innocence, and 
helping to debauch—at least by helplessly stand- 
ing by—the pure and trusting nature of chil- 
dren. Human imagination can go no further 
into infamy, literary art could not be used with 
more refined subtlety of spiritual defilement. 

SoutH AMERICA. A Popular Illustrated His- 
tory of the Struggle for Liberty in the Andean 
Republics and Cuba. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth: (Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.00.) 
This is eminently a good book for popular pres- 
ent reading. The strong point of it is that it 
connects the recent downfall of Spain in the An- 
tilles with the earlier movements for her ex- 
pulsion from North and South America. Mr. 
Butterworth lays no claim to having written a 
full or exhaustive history. His book is a rapid 
outline wrought in a connected narrative, which 
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carries forward the main stream of events and 
places them before the reader in a vivid, pictur- 
esque way. The material progress of the coun- 
tries under review is carefully sketched as well 
as their prospective development and resources. 
As in all Mr. Butterworth’s writings the na- 
tional spirit is strong in this volume. He does 
not allow his readers to remain cold observers, 
but warms them with patriotic emotions and he- 
roic admirations. 'The great mountains of South 
America and the grandeur of its natural scenery 
is an important feature of the book. It needs 
very much an index. 

CLEAR SKIES AND CLoupy. By Charles C. 
Abbott, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50.) A book to read with inner 
comfort. Dr. Abbott has the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear; moreover his pen-nib drips sap 
and chlorophyll. Going through his pages is 
next thing to a stroll abroad in fine weather. 
The same may be said of A WORLD. OF GREEN 
Hus. By Bradford Torrey. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) And there is some- 
thing of unhindered sincerity in Mr. Torrey’s 
chatty style which gives to even the most com- 
monplace bird-life incident a clinging and com- 
forting human interest. While Dr. Abbott’s 
book and Mr. Torrey’s may be loosely classed to- 
gether, there is really a wide difference in the 
authors’ attitudes and points of view. But both 
are charming, as nature itself is, for a confusion 
of riches which brings no sense of bewilderment. 
Dr. Abbott’s habitat—to use a naturalist’s word 
-—is more confined than Mr. Torrey’s. The 
books may be pleasantly read together. 

ESssAys on LirerARy Art. By Hiram M. 
Stanley. (London: Swan, Sonnenshein & Co. 
$1.25.) These essays are wrapped in a mist of 
scholarly predilection, so to call it, and there is 
a pleasant bookish influence in the reading. It 
is well known to discriminating readers that the 
true essay has little in common with true criti- 
cism. Mr. Stanley is better equipped for writ- 
ing essays than for making critiques. His taste 
is good, his style clear and strong; yet when he 
writes on “ The Secret of Style” he plainly dis- 
closes that he does not know the difference be- 
tween style and a scheme of diction. The open- 
ing paragraph of that essay embodies a curious 
fallacy—to wit, that laziness has been the basis 
of all progress—and the rest of the argument is 
scarcely better founded. His essay on Tho- 
reau’s prose is very stimulating; so is the paper 
on Wordsworth. We point out this little book 
as one smacking of good literature. 


THE BLAcK OurRTAIN. By Flora Hames 
Loughead, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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$1.50.) This story is well told, but in the end 
one feels poorly repaid. It opens with a sketch 
of two unfortunates, a young painter of genius. 
whose eyes fail him, and a girl endowed with an 
incomparable voice: only to lose it suddenly at 
the point when fame and fortune are waiting. 
The scene shifts to the Western gold region, 
where the two afflicted young people meet under 
romantic-circumstances. The. painter’s eyes im- 
prove and the singer recovers, her voice. Then 
a brother of the girl arrives,.a fugitive embez- 
zler, and to save him the painter undertakes to 
finish the picture that he was at work on when 
his sight failed. The painting is a success and 
brings the needed money; but total blindness 
comes of it to the artist. It is a pitiful story, 
and the effect at last is disagreeable; but it is 
written with. considerable power and the char- 
acters are well drawn. 


Wak MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) This is a pleasant book to read; but it 
is more than that; it is a book full of true 
history; it has in it the stuff with which con- 
scientious historians must deal in the future. 
The author has had large experience as an army 
chaplain in the field and as chaplain of military 
organizations in time of peace. His book not 
only gives these experiences, but deals in a 
broad, earnest spirit with the duties and obli- 
gations of Christian officials and soldiers. It 
is not a book of rhetoric and empty sentiment; 
the courage of a strong and sympathetic man- 
hood gives to every page the value of human 
sincerity and practical human life. We wish 
that every soldier in our armies would read 
these war memories and take to heart their large 
lessons of manly self-respect and dignity, as 
well as their true pictures of an epoch of his- 
tory tremendous in its significance. 


PHILADELPHIA, THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Agnes Repplier. (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50.) Miss Repplier has written the history 
of the great city of Philadelphia to excellent 
effect, viewed from both a literary and a 
historical point of view. While her work 
is strictly and practically within the set 
bounds of history, she has brought her de- 
lightful style to bear in its best lines. Of 
course she begins with William Penn, whose 
early life she sketches; then passes to the foun- 
dation -of Philadelphia, and on through the 
whole story of the city’s splendid growth. It 
‘would be well if all the cities of the colonies 
had just such brilliant historians as New Or- 
leans and Philadelphia have found in Miss King 
and Miss Repplier. Charleston, Richmond, 
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Baltimore, Savannah and others would furnish 
rich materials. We have but room here to re- 
cord our unqualified praise of Miss Repplier’s 
book. It should be in every library. The illus- 
trations are many and interesting. 

A History or SPANISH LITERATURE. By 
James Fitzmaurice Kelly. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) This is a volume in the series 
“Literature of the World,” edited by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse. Mr. Kelly, of the Academia Es- 
pafola, has done’his task excellently well. The 
book is not only valuable, but timely, appearing 
just at the moment when all the world is looking 
at Spain, and when Americans are awaking to 
a fresh interest in the language and literature 
of their late foes. Mr. Kelly’s history begins 
with 1150 and comes down to the present time. 
It is, of course, no more than a running sketch; 
but it is a good one, which will serve to im- 
part a fair understanding of its subject. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


'’issor’s “ Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ” is 
being issued by an American firm. The book is 
printed by Lemercier in Paris. 


..The daily average number of readers at 


the Astor Library during the month of Nevem- 
ber was 289. At the Lenox Library there were 
about 100. 


..Sir William Vernon Harcourt is under- 
stood to be engaged in the completion of his 
“Life of Henry St. John, First Viscount Bo- 
lingbroke.” 

..-Another English magazine is to invade 
New York. Pearson’s will print an American 
edition, beginning next March; 8 cents is to be 
the price of single copies. 


...‘ Ruth Ashmore” was the pen name of 
Mrs. Isabel Allerdice Mallon, who died last week 
in New York. “Bab’s Babble” and “Side 
Talks with Girls” had made her work very 
widely known. 

.-Dr. Nansen is soon to publish the book 
which will embody the scientific results of his 
trip “ Farthest North.” The expense of pub- 
lishing will be borne by the Nansen Fund for 
the Advancement of Science. 


..“The Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton,” by Gen. William S. Stryker, with portraits 
and maps, is one of the Houghton, Mifflin books. 
Gen. Stryker is the president of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. 

..- What the German Emperor has to say 
about his recent journey to the Holy Land ‘and 
Jerusalem will be read with interest. He is 
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engaged in the preparation of a book describing 
his journey, says The Atheneum. 


....Harly in January Charles Scribner’s 
Sons will present a new theological work by 
the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs, “The General In- 
troduction to the Study of Holy Scripture,” set- 
ting forth its principles, methods, history, to- 
gether with the results of the several depart- 
ments of the whole. 


..A new review just started in Paris is 
called La Revue des Rhumatissants, and is spe- 
cially intended for the entertainment of the un- 
fortunates who suffer from rheumatism. The 
list of collaborators is remarkable—Francois 
Coppée, Jules Claretie, Marcel Prévost, Emile 
Bergerat, Léon Daudet, Ernest Reyer, Général 
du Barrail, and many eminent medical men. 


...-Here is Mr. Watts-Dunton’s description 
in “ Aylwin” of Dante Rossetti’s face: 


“I suppose I must begin with his forehead, then. 
It was almost of the tone of marble, and contrast- 
ed, but not too violently, with the thin crop of 
dark hair slightly curling round the temples, which 
were partly bald. The forehead in its form was 
so perfect that it seemed to shed its own beauty 
over all the other features; it prevented me from 
noticing, as I afterward did, that these other fea- 
tures, the features below the eyes, were not in 
themselves beautiful. The eyes, which looked at me 
through spectacles, were of a color between hazel 
and blue-gray, but there were lights shining with- 
in them which were neither gray, nor hazel, nor 
blue—wonderful lights. And it was to these inde- 
scribable lights, moving and alive in the deeps of 
the pupils, that his face owed its extraordinary 
attractiveness.” 
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EDITORIALS. . 


THE issue of THE INDEPENDENT for the 
present week, January 5th, will be sent to 
those subscribers whose subscriptions ex- 
pired with December, 1898, but no further 
numbers will be sent unless the subscrip- 
tions are duly renewed. 





THE CHURCHES IN 1808. 

ComPAReED with the stirring events in the 
political world, the year’s record of the 
Churches is uneventful. It does not there- 
fore follow that it is unimportant. The re- 
ports of our correspondents indicate a gen- 
eral vigor and activity in Church life and 
the statistics show a good advance, such as 
might naturally be expected. Valuable as 
such figures are, however, it is easy to over- 
weight them with importance, especially in 
judging of movements along moral and spir- 
itual lines. In truth, the Church as a whole 


has seldom, if ever, exerted a stronger or 
more healthy influence for its broader pur- 
pose, the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God in the Karth. A few points deserve spe- 
cial mention. 


The American Churches have made them- 
selves felt in the political life of the nation 
to a degree unequaled since they joined 
forces to overcome slavery. Whatever may 
have been in the minds of certain politicians, 
the war that has been so prominent a part 
of our national life really owed its inception 
and its successful prosecution to the belief of 
the Church people of the land that we as a 
nation have no right to pass by as the scribe 
and Levite, while neighbors are suffering 
from oppression, when it is in our power to 
give them succor. When again a new and 
unexpected opportunity opened in a region 
hitherto strange, it was the Church that 
called on our leaders to go up to the land 
and possess it. And it was all done, not ina 
desire for territorial aggrandizement, but 
with a solemn realization of what it meant 
of duty and of responsibility. Throughout 
the land there was a deep sense of the over- 


powering presence of God’s -: Providence. 
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leading the nation it knew not whither, but 
leading it as truly as the pillar of cloud led 
the chosen people of god. The fact that 
this sense was so universal in the Church is 
a most eloquent witness to its real spiritual 
life. 

Parallel with this has been the manifesta- 
tion of the practical common sense of the 
Church in the immediate conduct of the war 
so far as it could affect it, and in the plans 
for improving the new opportunities. Amid 
all the discussion as to army discipline and 
management, the record of the Churches in 
meeting the spiritual needs of the troops, 
whether in home camps, on the field of bat- 
tle or in the new possessions, is one for 
which we may well be grateful. The prompt- 
ness with which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association sprang to the emergency, the no- 
ble service of the chaplains, the efficiency 
of the Red Cross work, all deserve the high- 
est praise, as they have already received the 
deepest gratitude of many homes. Nor 
should we fail to mention the testimony of 
men high in office to the Christian element 
in the contest, the words of Commodore 
Philip, the cordial welcome of Admirals 
Sampson and Dewey and the officers of the 
army to Christian workers and the granting 
not merely of full permission but of every 
possible facility for their work. 

Along what are considered the mere ordi- 
nary lines of Church work and Church rela- 
tions there are also significant indications of 
advance. In numberless ways there is mani- 
fest an increasing realization of the broad 
scopeof Church work and at the same time of 
the utter weakness of methods apart from 
genuine spiritual life. This is notably appar- 
ent in the recognition of the necessity of 
special services of devotion, the introduction 
into public gatherings of the “ Quiet Hour ;”” 
the dominant tone of piety, not mawkish 
or sentimental, but common sense and virile, 
in the organizations of young people, such 
as the conventions of the Endeavor and kin- 
dred societies, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, etc. The year has no record of marked 
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seasons of revival, but from all over the land 
come tidings of a deeper, truer spiritual 
sense, made manifest in a more conscien- 
tious effort to lead the Christian life. The 
popularity of such books as those of J. R. 
Miller, Andrew Murray, F. B. Meyer and 
others, and that little sermon in story, “In 
His Steps,” is witness to a deep and strong 
current of the best spiritual life. 

Efforts for Church ‘union have not appar- 
ently been very successful. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church has waived the immediate 
use of its Prayer Book for congregations 
looking wistfully into the Episcopal fold, 
but that is only until they get accustomed to 
its contents. Eventually it is to be as hith- 
erto, de rigueur. The consolidationof the Con- 
gregationalists and Christians has fallen 
through, and apparently few feel very badly. 
On the other hand, mutual relations of the 
denominations have never been more cordial. 
Never have they pulled together more har- 
moniously in the practical work of bringing 
the knowledge of the Gospel to men, whether 
in the slums of our cities, in the mining 
camps of the West, on the plantations of the 
South, or in the foreign field. Men of wide- 
ly divergent views honestly and firmly held 
have met in council and joined in action, 
and learned that the one spirit of the Mas- 
ter may and does control even apparently 
antagonistic forms. So, too, they are learn- 
ing that difference of race and geographical 
separation are no barriers to spiritual com- 
munion, and the American Churches are as- 
suming their place among the religious 
forces of the world, not merely in Asia and 
Africa, but in Europe and South America. 
In this mutual interest and cordial co-opera- 
tion lies tle hope of. that complete union for 
which the Savior prayed, and which we 
believe is much nearer to-day than when the 
past year commenced. Wil: 1899 show a 
still further advance ? 





HAWAII AND PORTO RICO. 


IT is entirely proper that a territorial gov- 
ernment should be provided for the Hawaiian 


Islands. That is what the Commission 
recommends and Congress does not appear 
to have any other thought. Our territorial 
system is admirably adapted to nascent 
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states. It gives at omce the necessary de- 
gree of control by the Federal Government 
and the largest degree of local control. Tho 
they have no voting representatives in Con- 
gress and no voice in the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the people of the 
territories exercise nearly all the rights that 
pertain to citizens of sovereign states, as 
they are called. The Hawaiians are accus- . 
tomed to self-government, and have shown 
that they are capable of it, under either a 
monarchy or a republic. 

But the Hawaiian Commission seems to 
assume that while it is right and necessary 
to make Hawaii a territory, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines stand on a different footing. 
They say that it is not to be inferred that 
the peoples of these South Atlantic and far 
Pacific groups are to have the same form of 
government. The Hawaiians, they argue, 
are familiar with the institutions and laws 
of the United States, while the Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos are not, or indeed “ with any 
other” system “ based on the principles of 
liberty.” They protest, therefore, against the 
idea of making Hawaii a precedent for Porto 
Rico or the Philippines. 

There was no necessity for these reflec- 
tions. They do not help the case of Hawaii, 
which is clear enough and strong enough on 
its merits. It is the merest assumption to 
say Porto Rico knows nothing about free 
institutions, or about our system of govern- 
ment. It is much closer to our shores than 
Hawaii, it has had important commercial re- 
lations with us, and many of its leading men 
have been educated in the United States and 
speak our language. The illiterate masses 
are not, it may be, familiar with our system 
of government, but perhaps the same thing 
is true of the body of native Hawaiians. 
There is a large nucleus of intelligent men 
in Porto Rico who have studied our laws 
and institutions and have admired them. 
They formed the party of Liberals, which 
stood for more self-government, and later 
were Autonomists. Some of them have been 
looking to the United States for fifty years 
or more for liberation from the Spanish yoke. 
The great body of the people have not, for 
more than a generation, been a Spanish 
party. There has been a distinct line of 
demarcation between the Spaniards and the 
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natives. The former got all the favors, the 
latter have the burdens. The course of 
Spain long ago alienated the Porto Ricans, 
and made them long for separation from the 
mother country and annexation to the United 
States. They do understand the fundament- 
als of our system of government, and our 
history is well known to them. Spain has 
long been aware of their aspirations, and 
limited commercial dealings between the 
islands and the United States as much as 
possible, and put a tariff on English litera- 
ture more than five times as great as on 
books printed in other foreign languages. 

It is a mistake to say Porto Ricans are not 
familiar with our system of government. 
Their leaders have made them so. They are 
exceedingly bright and quick to learn, and 
know their needs as well as we do. The 
resolutions of the Native Congress, held in 
San Juan, October 30th, show that they ap- 
preciate the best things we have. They want 
their school system, free in theory, to be 
made free in fact, and efficient, like that of 
the United States. They ask for the terri- 
torial form of government and for home-rule 
for their municipalities. They propose free 
entry of goods from the United States and 
free entry of goods from Porto Rico—recip- 
rocal free trade. They suggest the estab- 
lishment of lyceums, libraries, hospitals, 
asylums, compulsory education and many 
other institutions which the United States 
enjoys; they plead for laws for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the laborer and for 
a more equitable system of taxation ; they 
declare for the separation of Church and 
State, and for freedom of religious worship ; 
in fine, they put forth a program of reforms 
which proves their familiarity with and their 
appreciation of our institutions and laws. 

If love of law and order goes to the credit 
of a people, the Porto Ricans are entitled 
to it. They are not savage by nature, nor 
turbulent, nor inclined to intolerance. They 
have vices and immoralities, like all other 
peoples ; but they are‘not given to the more 
serious crimes. Murder and burglary are 
rare, so are major offenses against property. 
Honesty and order and peace and obedience 
to law are the ruling ideas of the natives, 
and seditions and tumults and revolutions, 
such as most Latin America has witnessed, 
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are not to be expected in Porto Rico. Its 
history forbids that. 

As to illiteracy, the Porto Ricans admit 
and deplore their condition. A large major- 
ity cannot read ; but they propose after a 
term of two years to deprive all illiterates of 
the right of the franchise. In this period they 
must learn to read or. lose the right to vote. 
In this country many would regard this pe- 
riod as too short, under the circumstances, 
and the provision as too sweeping ; but it is 
the proposition of the natives. Spanish rule 
has kept the masses poor and put educa- 
tional facilities beyond their reach ; it has 
robbed and repressed, repressed and robbed, 
and made illiteracy a necessity and not a 
choice. 

To refuse Porto Rico the territorial form 
of government for any such reason as the 
Hawaiian Commission suggests, would be a 
grave misapprehension of facts, and would 
do a wrong to an honest, peace-loving, or- 
derly, intelligent and sober people. Terri- 
torial government does not convey the right, 
only the possibility, of statehood ; nor, on 
the other hand, would colonial government 
be a constitutional bar to statehood. Hawaii 
as a colony might be admitted to the Union, 
if Congress saw fit. Hawaii as a territory 
cannot come in, until Congress so wills. But 
Hawaii and Porto Rico and the Philippines 
should have territorial government, because 
the territorial system is a well-tried, excel- 
lent system and gives a large measure of 
self-government, and self-government to a 
reasonable degree should be conceded in 
each of these cases. 





PRESIDENT M’KINLEY TO THE 
SOUTHERN NEGRO. 

In his recent brief visit to the South 
President McKinley did what-no other Presi- 
dent had done, he found time to visit two 
negro schools, and made special addresses to 


companies of negroes at the Tuskegee In- 


stitute and the Georgia State Industrial Col- 
lege. The first of these visits has been fully 
reported in the public press, but not_the lat- 
ter, of which we would say a few words. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, and the 
place was a few miles out from Savannah. 
The head of the State Industrial College is 
President Wright, the same who, as a little 
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barefooted black boy in school at Nashville 
in reply to General Howard’s question what 
he should tell the people of the North about 
the negroes, broke out with the answer: 
“Tell them we is rising.’ Ever since. his 
graduation at Fisk University he has been 
engaged in teaching, and has hardly inter- 
rupted his work to act as delegate to Repub- 
lican national conventions or to serve as 
paymaster in the late war, with the rank of 
Major. The institution of which he is the 
head is the negro branch of the Georgia 
State University, supported by United States 
land grant, and devoted, as might be ex- 
pected, to normal and industrial education. 
President McKinley was introduced by 
Dr. Durham, in behalf of the colored citi- 
zens, who spoke of the negro’s loyalty to 
the country, and of his reasonable expecta- 
tion that his country and his countrymen 
would be loyal to him. Then President 


Wright followed, and assured his distin- . 


guished guest that there was no foundation 
for the fear of negro domination, which 
seems to haunt the brain of certain Southern 
white citizens; that the negro only wants 
that simple justice which his patriotism and 
bravery should guarantee him.. These must 
have been recognized as words full of mean- 
ing, following so closely on the scenes of 
outrage in the neighboring Carolinas. 

Then President McKinley, amid a burst of 
applause, arose to speak. He spoke calmly 
and earnestly. He congratulated the negro 
upon his marked progress under freedom, 
upon his acquiring property and education— 
the sure indications of genuine progress. 
He also congratulated his splendid valor, as 
shown in the Civil War an@ in the late Span- 
ish war. When he, turning to General 
Wheeler, who was on the rostrum, men- 
tioned the conduct of the negro reginients 
at El Caney and San Juan Hill, he was 
stopped by a storm of applause, which, at a 
signal from him, brought the fighting Gen- 
eral to his side. The applause then became 
an ovation to a Southern commander of ne- 
gro soldiers. It was a scene worthy of an 
artist’s brush—a President of the United 
States, himself an ex-Yankee Major, intro- 
ducing to an admiring negro audience as- 
Sembled in a negro college, established by an 
act of a Southern Legislature, an ex-Rebel 
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General. After this episode, the President 
concluded his speech by these words of ad- 
vice: 

“T leave with you this one word: Keep on; 
you will solve your own problem. Be patient, 
be progressive, be getermined, be honest, be 
God-fearing, and you will win. For no effort 
fails that has a stout, honest, earnest heart be- 
hind it.” 

Then the audience sang, as negroes can 
sing, “ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” A loud 
call was made for “ Fighting Joe Wheeler.’ 
The little giant responded in a happy speech 
in which he spoke in glowing terms of the 
negro soldiers of his command at Santiago. 
“The white soldiers and officers in that 
army accord these regiments (the Ninth and 
Tenth) the highest meed of praise.’’ 

Secretary Gage spoke of the value of edu- 
cation and character in race development. 
He had faith in the negro’s future, and 
that, too, here in America. 

“This school where we now are, Tuskegee, 
and others, already in existence, or yet to be 
started, will solve the race problem.” 

Major Meldrine, Mayor of Savannah and 
chairman of the Commission for this college, 
made an eloquent closing speech: 

“Between the best blood of the South and 
the negro there is no antagonism. It took a 
high courage to say in the halls of legislation 
and on the stump that these black people were 
entitled to a fair field and a fair fight.” 

It is said that the darkest hour is the 
herald of the coming dawn. It may be that 
these fraternal meetings, these visitations 
of the nation’s Chief Executive, hard upon 
the unprovoked riotous outbreaks in the 
Carolinas, may be the herald of the day 
(nearer than some are willing to believe) 
when the negro will receive at the hands of 
his fellow citizens that kindly treatment, 
that “ fair field and fair fight,’ which he has 
deserved by his patient endurance of evils 
unmerited, by his unswerving patriotism 
and his faith in the institutions of his 
country, and in the ultimate triumph of 
justice. 





....Hvery one speaks well of Mr. BE. A. 
Hitchcock, the incoming Secretary of the 
Interior. His brother, Mr. Henry Hitchcock, 
has long been a member of the Bxecutive 


Committee of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, 
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THE MORMON PRESIDENT’S 
PROTEST. 


Lorenzo Snow, President and head of the 
Mormon Church, has issued a formal state- 
ment as to the relatioh of the Mormon 
Church to polygamy and the protest against 
the unseating of Mr. Roberts as the Repre- 
sentative of Utah in Congress. His state- 
ment is interesting and very important, and 
must be accepted as the authoritative and 
official pronouncement by which the Church 
is bound until it gets some new revelation 
or makes a change in mind. Of course, the 
purpose of the pronouncement now is to se- 
cure the seating of Mr. Roberts. He declares 
in the most uncompromising way that the 
statements being published to the effect that 
the Mormon Church is encouraging and 
teaching polygamy are utterly untrue. He 
declares that ever since the issuance of. the 
manifesto on the subject by his predecessor, 
President -Wilford Woodruff, polygamous 
marriages have entirely ceased in Utah; that 
not one could take place without his sanc- 
tion, and that none have taken place. This 
declaration he says he makes “ unequivo- 
cally and without any mental reservation,” 
and repeats that such polygamous marriages 
have entirely ceased. In accordance with 
constitutional enactments laws have been 
framed imposing heavy penalties in case of 
their violation; thus Church and State are 
united against polygamous associations. 

As to the election of Mr. Roberts as Repre- 
sentative to Congress, he declares that the 
Church has nothing to do with it one way or 
the other, as “ Church and State in Utah are 
entirely distinct and separate,” and Mormons 
and non-Mormons were divided in their 
vote; accordingly whether he is received or 
not is no Church matter. 

But what, according to President Snow, is 
the relation of the Mormon Church to the 
old polygamous marriages? For he says 
that there have been none since 1890; and he 
declares there is no moyement in the Church 
for the revival of such unions, and he would 
be “‘ personally opposed to any such change,” 
and so would his associates in the leader- 
ship of the Church. But he defends the 
right of those who in 1890 had two or more 
wives to continue the marital relations, and 
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he says that it will only be a short time be- 
fore those who were thus plurally married 
shall have passed away and the system be- 
come obsolete, for ‘‘ Mormonism, contrary 
to the popular notion, does not mean polyg- 
amy.” Without saying so he implies that 
the polygamous relations maintained by Mr. 
Roberts and entered into before 1890 should 
be no bar to his reception by Congress. 

Here we cannot agree with him. We are 
asking for no new crusade in Utah, but we 
cannot accept Mormonism transferred in the 
person of its Representative to Washington. 
The encyclical, if it may be so called, of 
President Snow will be of great importance 
as fixing the policy of the Mormon Church 
and making it difficult, if not impossible, for 
it to return to polygamy. It appears to con- 
firm the action of Wilford Woodruff, and, as 
in the case of the Oneida Community, such 
revolutions do not go backward. 

But we would not have the position of 
Tue INDEPENDENT in the least equivocal on 
the question of the admission to Congress of 
the Representative from Utah. If agitation 
is needed to enlighten public opinion on the 
subject, let women and men agitate. Let 
them give the members of Congress instruc- 
tion in elementary morals. Utah has the 
legal right to elect whom it will to repre- 
sent it in Washington. It can elect, if it 
will, the worst convict in its prisons, if he 
has not lost the rights of citizenship. But 
with Congress rests the decision whether to 
receive him or not. If this man sent is not 
a fit associate for decent gentlemen, if he is 
notoriously guilty of offenses against public 
morality and the laws, Congress, which has 
the sole right to judge of the qualifications 
of its members, can refuse to receive him 
and has the full right to do so. For this 
purpose Congress needs to go into no careful 
investigation of the question whether the 
adoption of the Utah Constitution and the 
admission of the State to the Union in- 
volved any tacit consent that polygamy ante- 
dating Statehood must be condoned, pro- 
vided no further adulterous marriages were 
contracted. It is enough to have it confessed 
that the elected member is living in public 
and open polygamy, that he makes no denial 
of the fact but rather defends it. Now such 
a man is no fit person to associate with gen- 
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tlemen. He is a notorious criminal, and the 
only-thing to do is to refuse to receive him, 
just as Congress would refuse to admit some 
Jesse James who was in the notorious habit 
of holding up railroad trains and commit- 
ting murder. That would be a lesson to the 
State of Utah, one of those acts of public 
condemnation that are needed to instruct 
the sentiment of that unfortunate State on 
the subject of its besetting sin. 





UNWISE AND UNTIMELY 
PROJECTS. 


IMMEDIATELY after the American flag was 
raised at San Juan, the navigation laws of 
the United States were applied by executive 
order to Porto Rico. By this order trade 
between this country and the island and 
between one port on the island and another 
wes confined to registered vessels of the 
United States. At that time a Joint Com- 
mission was trying to settle all differences 
between this country and Canada upon a 
basis of mutual concessions. The applica- 
tion of our navigation laws to the: island 
dic not tend to facilitate the Commission’s 
work, for it deprived the Canadian maritime 
provinces of about $1,000,000 worth of trade 
in fish. It also caused inconvenience in 
Porto Rico by cutting off transportation 
facilities along the coast and increasing the 
cost of supplies. Foreign vessels could no 
longer touch at two island ports in succes- 
sion. Our laws thus applied are said to be 
more severe than those of Spain which were 
formerly in force. The application of them 
was resented in Canada. It caused disap- 
pointment and expressions of regret in 
England. 

By some this action was regarded as a 
temporary expedient which did not neces- 
sarily indicate.a settled policy. But the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recommended in his 
annual report, some weeks later, that the 
same exclusive laws should be applied to 
Hawaii, confining the local coasting trade 
and the trade between the islands and San 
Francisco to American ships. And on the 
18th ult. there was issued an order restrict- 
ing the coasting trade in Cuba to Cuban and 
American vessels. The Secretary’s recom- 
mendation was not well received in Great 
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Britain, London journals saying that the 
proposed action would cut away the ground 
for the practical co-operation of England 
with this country in our colonial enter- 
prises. It began to be expected abroad that 
eventually our navigation laws would be ex- 
tended to the Philippines. 

At the opening of the session of Congress 
all sorts of projects for subsidizing Ameri- 
can shipping were proposed, some of them 
in executive reports and others in bills 
framed by legislators who are supposed to 
represent the policy of the administration. 
Not all of these are objectionable, but some 
of them would require the expenditure 
every year of millions of money raised by 
taxation. They are not needed for a fair 
and legitimate development of the shipping 
industry; they would tend to excite discon- 
tent in the agricultural districts at home; 
in certain features they resemble in exclu- 
siveness and narrowness the medieval navy- 
igation laws and for that reason would 
tend to cool or destroy the growing and val- 
unable friendship of the only foreign power 
whose aims are like our own. 

Both in the application of our navigation 
laws to our new island possessions and in 
scme of these projects for subsidizing ship- 
ping we are taking the wrong course. This 
is a time not for tightening the restrictions 
upon commerce or for enacting exclusive 
legislation with respect to trade, but rather 
for relaxing old bonds and refraining from 
taxing all for the benefit of. a few. Consid- 
erations of public policy, international as 
well as domestic, call for such relaxation. 
Our navigation laws are out of date, and in 
part should be revised or repealed. in their 
direct effect upon the interests of the whole 
people they are harmful rather than bene- 
ficial; with. respect to our international re- 
lations they may work to our very serious 
disadvantage or loss. 

Those who urge that we should pay $5,- 
000,000 a year in bounties of some kind for 
the benefit of shipbuilders and ocean car- 
riers, overlook the significance of the pres- 
ent condition of the American iron and steel 
industry. On the 14th ult. there were land- 
ed at Glasgow from an American ship 1,000 
tons of ships’ plates exported to the Scot- 
tish shipyards from American mills. A 
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few weeks ago it was ascertained at the 
mills of the Maryland Steel Company that 
the 2,000 tons of steel plates required for a 
merchantman of 6,000 tons could be bought 
here for a sum less by $10,000 than the price 
of the same quantity of English plates in 
England. 

What is the meaning of these facts as 
bearing upon the assertion that the Ameri- 
can shipbuilder needs great subsidies and 
the protection of restrictive laws to enable 
him to compete with his rivals abroad? 
These conditions are comparatively new, 
but they are known to all who are directly 
interested in the proposed legislation. We 
undersell the world to-day in the steel rail 
industry; we sell locomotive engines in for- 
eign neutral markets at prices lower by 25 
per cent. than those of European makers. 
What should be the weight of such evidence 
iu the discussion of projects for subsidizing 
American steel ships with millions of the 
money procured by taxing the people? 





PROFESSOR WOOLSEY ON THE 
PEACE TREATY. 


Our own editorial position on the duties 
of our Government toward the liberated col- 
onies of Spain being in favor of our assum- 
ing without fear the duties of protection and 
control involved in the accession of this new 
territory, we have been the more careful 
to secure the presentation of contrary views 
by our correspondents. The article by Pro- 
fessor Woolsey in our last issue was of this 
character and has attracted wide attention. 
We now offer some comments on his argu- 
ments. 

Professor Woolsey says that, “ disguise it 
as we may, we are exercising the rights of 
conquest upon a vanquished people.” This 
was “legal,” he says, but not “ altruistic.” 
We see it otherwise. We vanquished Spain, 
but we are not exercising the rights of con- 
quest upon the people of Spain, but of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, who were in 
rebellion from Spain, and who welcomed our 
help. The difference is radical and there is 
no “ disguise ” about our position. It is “le- 
gal” and still more “ altruistic.” 

Professor Woolsey says : 
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“The question is purely one of national ex- 
pediency. Which is best for ourselves? ” 

Here, again, we differ from Professor 
Woolsey. He now excludes altruism be- 
tween nations: we do not. A nation, and 
ours especially, has duties to others than it- 
self. Even if it were to our national advan- 
tage selfishly te give the Philippines back 
into the power of Spain, it would be wrong 
for us to do it, even altho protection involved 
danger and loss. 

Professor Woolsey thus excludes all con- 
sideration of obligation to other peoples, de- 
nies any “duty to humanity,” and stigma- 
tizes such arguments as “on emotional 
lines.” Such a position surprises us. We 
prefer the position of the late President 
Woolsey who says (International Law, pp. 
19, 20) that it is a “narrow and selfish 
view ” that a nation cannot intervene in case 
of gross injustice done by another nation, 
and adds: 


“The moral being, much more the State— 
which, as a member of a community of nations, 
is interested in the prevalence of justice every- 
where, and is the only ultimate asylum of it 
when attacked—is bound to aid in maintain- 
ing justice even outside of its own sphere, if 
this aid can be so rendered as to violate no 
higher and more permanent rules of justice.” 
Much more, then, is a State bound to con- 
sider the moral duties involved where a ter- 
ritory like the Philippines has come within 
its own sphere. 

But Professor Woolsey excludes that con- 
sideration which he calls “emotional,” as 
he says that the advocates of our retention 
of control over the Philippines must prove 
that their retention “is likely to be profita- 
ble ;” he declares that “our own interests 
are to be considered and not the welfare of 
the Filipinos.” This bald statement is amaz- 
ing, not to say immoral. It savors of the 
cold selfishness of the old political economy. 
It has a strange comment in Professor Wool- 
sey’s objection to the treaty because it pays 
twenty million dollars to Spain for cost of 
internal improvements. He says: “ Let us 
take the islands, if we must, and save our 
money.” 

It is on material grounds alone that he 
would argue the question, and on these 
grounds he would have the Senate reject the 
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treaty. He believes that the expense of pa- 
cification.and administration would be great- 
er than the revenue. Why should he think 
so? It is a populous, productive group of 
islands. Spain could administer them and 
enrich the administrators. Cannot we give 
a government with which the people will be 
satisfied, and spend the income so as to de- 
velop their wealth and resources? It can- 
not be doubted. 

But the great consideration: is that “ emo- 
tional” one, which Professor Woolsey so 
cavalierly dismisses, that which the late 
President Woolsey described as “the duty 
of humanity,” and “the sentiment of hu- 
manity ” (p. 23). 

The Constitutional difficulties that have 
been raised have no relevancy, as the Hon. 
Simeon BD. Baldwin showed in his address last 
week before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The considerations of prudence are 
important, but those of duty are paramount, 
and are such as are recognized in a late arti- 
cle by Professor Arthur IT’. Hadley, also of 
Yale University. They are what we have 
consistently and constantly emphasized, the 
protection of our new. possessions. and the 
bestowal upon them of those rights of self- 
government which ought to be enjoyed even 
by a community of savages. In this matter 
we have no real precedent of other nations to 
follow. Even Great Britain does not give 
any measure of self-government to her pos- 
sessions in India, nor does Holland in Java. 
The genius of our government is different, 
and we shall not tire of insisting that for 
Porto Ricans and Filipinos, as well as for 
the so-called Anglo-Saxons, our trust must 
be in territorial autonomy, such as we gave 
New Mexico or Hawaii. Whether our new 
possessions shall ever become sovereign 
States is a question not for the present, but 
for the future ;‘we can dismiss it. But we 
cannot dismiss the principles of our Decla- 
ration of Independence. A man is a man, 
be he white, black, red or brown; whether 
he be Teuton or Latin, American or Malay. 
Every man has in him the possibilities of 
education and culture, and the exercise of 
rights which we possess. So we want no 
colonies to be governed like India or Java ; 
we want territories to be educated into self- 
government, under the laws of human na- 
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ture, which, as’ Mr. Roosevelt has so well 
explained, allow blunders and crimes, but 
which also work upward, through freedom, 
imperfectly and ignorantly exercised, to 
freedom perfected and adjusted under law. 





It is a noble record of faithful service 
which Senator Justin S. Morrill leaves be- 
hind ‘him., He illustrates the advantage of 
permanence of office, as he had been a mem- 
ber of Congress for forty-five years, having 
entered the lower House seven years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, while Frank- 
lin Pierce was President and Jefferson Davis 
Secretary of War. Vermont did nobly for 
herself in re-electing him to the House or 
the Senate, his last term beginning in 1897, 
when he was eighty-seven years old. There 
is a fine sentiment about such constancy and 
loyalty, supported as it was by the sturdy 
character, sound judgment and noble per- 
sonal appearance of the late Senator. He 
was not the most brilliant of statesmen, but 
he never failed to be faithful and judicious, 
and no one was more honored and loved 
than he. His education was that of the old 
district school and business life. He was 
the author of the Tariff Act on which we 
went through the Civil War. Of late years 
he has shown the most interest in securing 
the Congressional Library, which will long 
be his magnificent monument. Besides this 
he has been chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. He was a protectionist, but not an 
extreme one. He opposed the legal-tender 
issues in the Civil War, and always did his 
best to limit paper currency and secure the 
retirement of the greenbacks. In all this he 
was wiser than his times. The grant of 
lands for public education is another great 
monument of Senator Morrill’s wisdom. 
Vermont may well be proud of his record, 
and the country is the richer for his service. 
What a representation Vermont had in Mor- 
rill and Edmunds! What a Senate it would 
be if the other States could send such men ! 





Last week Gen. John R. Brooke was made 
Military Governor of Cuba, having been 
transferred from Porto Rico. We hope 
that in his government of Cuba there will 
be no such un-American proceedings as that 
which under his government of Porto Rico 
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refused to allow the Mayor of Ponce to be 
elected by the City Council, but imposed a 
Mayor from San Juan after the Spanish cen- 
tralizing system, or which allowed the lead- 
er of a printers’ labor union to be imprisoned 
for demanding an increase of wages, until 
General Brooke’s successor, General Henry, 
took control and liberated him ; or which re- 
vived the Spanish press law and required 
three copies of every issue of a paper that 
did not please his Secretary of State, Luis 
Munoz Rivera, to be sent for examination 
on pain of being suppressed. We need wise, 
liberal, American-minded men to be selected 
for the position of military or civil governor 
in these our new possessions. It was General 
Brooke who, in opposition to the opinion of 
some of his subordinates more familiar with 
the history and character of the Cuban peo- 
ple, decided that the projected Cuban cele- 
bration of evacuation day must not take 
place, that no part of the waiting Cuban 
army should be permitted to enter Havana 
on that day and join in the parade, and that 
not even General Gomez shall represent the 
Cubans in the ceremonies. Here was a 
want of tact which recalls Shafter’s treat- 
ment of General Garcia. The exclusion of 
the Cuban troops or a majority of them can 
hardly have been required for the preserva- 
tion of order. This action has embittered 
many Cubans against our Government and 
policy. This is Shafter’s folly repeated. 
Wood was successful in undoing Shafter’s 
work at Santiago; another Wood is needed 
at Havana, if indeed we do not already have 
one in the person of General Ludlow. 





A CORRESPONDENT kindly informs us that 
in a demurrer to an indictment the facts as 
stated are admitted to be true merely for 
the sake of argument as to whether they 
would constitute a violation of law, and for 
no other purpose. He therefore thinks we 
were unjust to Senator Quay in our remarks 
abeut the demurrers in his case. We have 
known for some time the meaning and pur- 
pose of the admissions ordinarily made in a 
demurrer, but the decision of the judge in 
the Quay case, together with the reports of 
the arguments and other evidence, showed 
that the admissions in that case were of an 
unusuai character. The indictment was 
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based upon the Senator’s telegrams and let- 
ters to Cashier Hopkins concerning specu- 
lation in stocks for his benefit upon the se- 
curity of money held by the bank. The pub- 
lished reports showed that defendant’s coun- 
sel admitted—and not merely for the sake of 
argument—that these letters and telegrams 
were genuine, but then argued that the 
nm:oney used was not public money, assert- 
ing that it ceased to have that character 
after the State Treasurer had deposited it 
in the bank. “It is contended,” said the 
judge, “by the defendant that when the 
money was deposited in the People’s Bank 
it ceased to be public money, and therefore 
that there could have been no conspiracy to 
use public money.” He had already said 
thai it was admitted that “the defendant 
[Quay] and Cashier Hopkins agreed to- 
gether that Hopkins should deal in stocks 
for the defendant’s benefit, and that they 
should use the money of the bank for that 
purpose.” But it was asserted that they 
had a legal right so to use this money, which, 
counsel contended, could not be identified 
as the deposited money of the State. The 
remark of the judge that “the demurrers 
admit all the facts set forth in the indict- 
ment,” considered apart from the remainder 
of the record, might be construed in accord 
with the ordinary course of counsel in mak- 
ing admissions merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, but it appears that actual admissions 
as to the genuineness of the important 
documentary evidence were made, counsel 
afterward asserting that Quay and the cash- 
ier had a right to use the money in specula- 
tion. 





...-On the last day of the year the Ha- 
waiian Government’s concession to the Pa- 
cific Cable Company of the exclusive right to 
land a cable on the islands was revoked by 
Secretary Hay. By the terms of the grant 
he was empowered to do this before Janu- 
ary ist, but not afterward. This action 
clears the way for the laying of a cable from 
San Francisco to Honolulu by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. There should be 
such a bond between the islands and the 
States, and the nation should make and own 
it. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY PROF. HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., SECRETARY. 


THE New Haven meeting of this national 
historical society was the most successful in 
its history. During the three days’ conven- 
tion, December 28-30, the morning and 
evening sessions were attended by large and 
enthusiastic audiences. An attractive series 
of interesting historical papers and reports 
was provided by the program committee, of 
which Prof. E. G. Bourne, of Yale Universi- 
ty, was the chairman. The local committee 
of arrangements did all that was possible for 
the entertainment and pleasure of the vis- 
iting members of the American Historical 
and American Economic Associations. As 


occasionally in former years so now, these 
two kindred societies met at the same time, 
in the same city. 

The opening meeting of the Economic As- 
sociation was held Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 27th, in the beautiful and spacious hall 


of the New Haven Colony Historical Socie- 
ty. After a cordial welcome from President 
Dwight on behalf of the society, the city and 
the University, and after the inaugural ad- 
dress by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, the visiting 
members of both associations were pleasant- 
ly received by Prof. and Mrs. Henry W. Far- 
nam at their house on Hillhouse avenve. 
After Professor Fisher’s inaugural address 
Wednesday evening at the opening.of the 
Historical convention in Colonial Hall, both 
associations were received by the Historical 
Society in their lower rooms, which are nobly 
furnished with historical memorials of New 
Haven Colony and with portraits of its fa- 
mous men. Not even Pilgrim Hall in old Ply- 
mouth could afford a richer or more sug- 
gestive environment for historical meetings, 
social and literary, than does the Colonial 
Hall in New Haven. 

The literary feature of the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Historical 
Association was President Fisher’s address. 
He wisely avoided burning questions of the 
day, and spoke of the historian, not as a poli- 
tician, an economist or a sociologist, but as a 
judge of the personal characteristics and 


merits of men and women who have partici- 
pated in the world’s great drama. This 
chosen field afforded a rare opportunity for a 
wide and fascinating review of human char- 
acter as illustrated in human deeds which 
form the substance, the very life of history. 
Professor Fisher quoted the late Professor 
Gurney, of Harvard University, who, when 
offered at.Cambridge one of two college de- 
partments, history or philosophy, chose the 
first because, as he said, he preferred inter- 
course with persons to a life spent amid ab- 
stractions. Even for the sake of divine phi- 
losophy, of which he was extremely fond, 
he could not part company with the men and 
women whom history calls back to life. 
The educational feature of the program 
was, beyond all question, the report of Prof. 
A. C. McLaughlin, chairman of the commit- 
tee of seven on the study of history in sec- 
ondary schools. This committee was ap- 
pointed two years ago by the Association 
and has labored hard to solve the vexed 
problem of college entrance requirements in 
history, and to promote historical study in. 
all secondary schools, a far more compre- 
hensive and important matter. After care- 
ful inquiries in this country and in the 
schools of England, France and Germany, 
the committee has practically completed its 
report and it will probably be published in 
the spring. Professor McLaughlin discussed 
the educational value of history and its place 
in the curriculum, the proposed division of 
history into four blocks, each requiring one 
year of school work: (1) Ancient, including 
(very briefly) Oriental history and the early 
medieval period down to 800 A. D.; (2) Later 
medieval and modern European history ; 


' (3) English history, including its continental 


and imperial relations ; (4) American history, 
supplemented by civil government. The re- 
port discusses in detail the methods of treat- 
ing these four great divisions of human his- 
tory, the best methods of instruction, and 
the training of teachers. It was shown that 
the primary aim of secondary schools is not 
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preparation for college, but preparation for 
life. Public schools are already outrunning 
college requirements in history, and the 


time is soon coming when a knowledge of. 


man’s experience in civil society will need 
to be recognized at least on terms of equal- 
ity with the classics and mathematics. If 
colleges do not discern the signs of the times 
and the requirements of American citizens 
and civic leaders, so much the worse will it 
be for the colleges and their graduates. 

A pleasant feature of Thursday morning’s 
session was the extempore address of the 
Rey. Dr. William Cunningham, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, an eminent 
authority on English social and economic his- 
tory. He said it would be impossible any- 
where in England to gather such an assem- 
blage of historians and economists, special- 
ists and teachers, as he had seen in New Ha- 
ven. And yet, he said, it ought to be easier 
in England than in America to awaken pub- 
lic interest in historical and economic mat- 
ters. English teachers and students are sur- 
rounded by reminders of the past, and yet it 
is very difficult in England to quicken his- 


torical interest even in secondary schools. 
Questions regarding the present and the fu- 
ture seem to absorb English attention. Eng- 


lishmen meet each difficulty as it arises. Dr. 
Cunningham commended the American spirit, 
which is manifestly becoming truly histor- 
ical in its methods of dealing with great pub- 
lic questions. America is a country most 
congenial to historians and very encouraging 
to historico-ecdnomic pursuits. 

The treasurer’s report was especially grati- 
ifying to the Association from an historico- 
economic point of view. It was shown that 
the present assets of the association are $11,- 

589, an increase of about $1,500 during the 
past year. In fact, the good financial condi- 
tion of the association has enabled it to un- 
dertake some very important functions. For 
example, the Historical Manuscript Commis- 
sion is now receiving an annual subsidy for 
the purpose of securing and copying for pub- 
lication original historicd] materials. Two 
special reports by this commission have al- 
ready been published in connection with the 
annual report of the Association. Prof. J. F. 
Jameson, chairman of the commission, out- 
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lined its future projects, especially the plan 
of printing. the letters of John C. Calhoun. 
The most important financial step taken at 
the New Haven meeting was the formal 
adoption of The American Historical Review, 
already for some years edited by Dr. Jame- 
son and other members of the association. 
This step means an annual subsidy of $2,400 
to the editors and publishers and the regular 
supply to every one of the twelve hundred 
members of the Association of this handsome 
quarterly magazine, the best organ of Ameri- 
can history and of history in America. 
There is no space left for the writer to 
speak of the various interesting papers and 
discussions on historical subjects, European, 
American, diplomatic, ecclesiastical, colonial, 
institutional and constitutidnal. Suffice it to 
say, by general consensus, the New Haven 
meeting was the best on record. In fact, it 
was the pronounced success of an historical 
convention under the auspices of old Yale 
that decided the Executive Council to vote 
for Boston and old Harvard as the rallying 
points for numerous historical clans from 
Maine to California, in Christmas week, 
1899. With this intent the association elected 
for its next president the eminent historian, 
James F. Rhodes, LL.D., of Boston, and 
appointed as chairman of the program com- 
mittee Prof. A. B. Hart, of Cambridge. 
Prof. M. C. Tyler, of Cornell University, was 
chosen second vice-president. Prof. George 
B. Adams, of Yale, and Prof. A. C. McLaugh- 
lin, of Ann Arbor, were added to the Execu- 


‘tive Council. This body also elected this 


worthy representative of the University of 
Michigan to the vacancy on the Board of 
Editors of The American Historical Review. 
Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, superintendent of 
the department of manuscripts in the library 
of Congress, was added to the Manuscripts 
Commission of the Historical Association. 
By formal vote the Executive Council de- 
clared for the manifest policy of another 
meeting of the association in the East, then 
in the West, at Detroit and Ann Arbor, in 
1900, with a return in 1901 to Washington, 
where this national society was incorporated 
by act of Congress and made a Government 
institution in organic relations with the 
Smithsonian, to which it annually reports. 





FINANCIAL. 


CONFIDENCE A POWER TO AS- 
SIST NATURAL CONDITIONS. 


Ir is well known that in the bank clear- 
ances of the country (which represent the 
real volume of business) less than 10 per 
cent. of cash settlements is required. Credit 
is the great instrument for facilitating deal- 
ings between man and man, as well as cor- 
poration and corporation. The threatened 
collapse in 1898 of the power of the United 
States Government to maintain the gold 
basis of its currency caused such a con- 
striction of credit that paper forms of cur- 
rency were at a premium as well as the 
stamped gold of the nation. In the year 
now opening we have conditions that give 
the utmost confidence in the integrity of the 
national currency, and as a sequel there is 
a widening of every form of credit, individ- 
ual or corporate. The rate of interest is de- 
clining, not only because there is actually a 
larger per capita circulation of forms of 
money than ever known before, but be- 
cause there is a vast expansion in that con- 
fidence which, by interchange of notes and 
checks, relieves the pressure for cash re- 
quirements upon the banks. 

The element of confidence is important, 
not only in the regulation of our domestic 
transactions, but in respect of our interna- 
tional relations. Whenever the currency of 
the United States has been threatened by 
unwise legislation or popular agitation there 
has been a heavy withdrawal of foreign cap- 
ital from this country. It is true that the 
crisis of 1892-1893 occurred when we were 
a debtor nation,, while now the account on 
the world’s ledger stands in our favor. But 
if we had not redeemed our credit by bor- 
rowing the money necessary to sustain spe- 
cie payments, and if we had not beaten the 
advocates of unsound finances in 1896 and 
last autumn, we would hardly have been 
such a creditor nation as we are to-day. We 
would, if we had drifted upon the rocks of a 
depreciated currency, have been at a disad- 
vantage in dealing with gold-standard na- 


tions to such an extent that a large part of 
the benefits which Nature herself brought to 
us by means of good crops here and poor 
crops elsewhere, would have been lost. By 
the political results which confirmed the 
time-honored policy of the Government in 
maintaining the gold standard (except when 
stress of war forced an exception), the 
United States put themselves in the posi- 
tion to reap the best results of their home 
and foreign trade. Experience has proved 
that the unchallenged coin is the one which 
can turn itself over in international trade 
dealings to the greatest advantage to all. 
One of the soundest foundations of the pres- 
ent industrial and speculative activity of this 
country is the hope—if not absolute convic- 
tion—that the currency question will be 
taken out of the realm of discussion by the 
new Congress, if not by the present expir- 
ing Federal Legislature. 

The revival of confidence has helped the 
great Western and Northwestern sections 
of the country to realize the utmost profit 
out of the favorable agricultural develop- 
ments of the last three years. It is not 
necessary now for advoeates of a new cur- 
rency policy to put clauses requiring gold 
peyments in the contracts they make with 
their fellow-men. The region west of the 
Mississippi has derived so much profit out 
of the sale of its agricultural products since 
the summer of 1896 that it has canceled its 
indebtedness to the East, made purchases to 
improve its position, as well as to supply 
necessaries of life, and put money in bank. 
The bank deposits of the West were never 
larger than they are to-day. Instead of bor- 
rowing money at Eastern financial centers, 
the West actually has a surplus to lend to 
New York should that monetary center be 
threatened with temporary stringency. 
More than that, the West is actually lend- 
ing money at a profit in Europe. It is large- 
ly financing its own enterprises, and it has 
contributed vastly to sustain the fabric of 
values in securities. 

The Western business man is in a superior 
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position to take advantage of the changes 
in natural conditions of agricultural and 
industrial enterprise, now that the danger of 
a debased currency has disappeared. He 
secs or learns from others whether the corn 
cribs or the wheat elevators are empty or 
full. He knows in either case what the 
significance of it means to the great trans- 
pertation lines, and he gets at the facts 
sconer than his Atlantic Coast brother, who 
is apt to look too closely at the factory 
stacks in his neighborhood to learn whether 
the smoke comes out or not. The Western 
man has been a tremendous influence in the 
current movement of securities values. He 
has seen under his own eyes the improve- 
ment in the financial position of his section 
in the last two years; he has witnessed the 
piling up of surplus funds in his own bank; 
he has seen or learned what the tonnage of 
the railroads in 1899 is likely to be, either 
through Hastward shipments of grain or 
purchases of general merchandise from the 
Eastern manufacturer; he can guess the 
value of a railroad security the truer for 
these reasons. He does not bother about 
temporary fluctuations in prices; he makes 
his investment for one full crop year at 
least. He now has the money to invest 
which he did not possess a few years ago, 
and he has confidence never before experi- 
enced that his money will continue to have 
a purchasing power as great as the Bank of 
England note or the British sovereign. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
Wirt1AmM A. WHEELOCK, the well-known 
capitalist, has been elected President of the 
State Trust Company. This company has 
just declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable January 3d. 


....Steel has now become so cheap that 
some of the great mines in Colorado and the 
West have determined to use it for posts and 
like uses, instead of timber. Steel will be, 
of course, very much more durable, and less 
excavation will be necessary in placing a 
lining of steel than of wood. 

....-For the first time in its history, River- 
side, Cal., shipped in one month both new 
and old crop oranges. This happened in 
November. The growth of the orange indus- 
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try at Riverside, Cal., is shown by the state- 
ment that for the crop year 1880-81 15 cars 
were shipped East, while in 1897-’98 the 
shipment was 4,700 cars. Bach car con- 
tained 336 boxes. 


...-The importance of the output of Pu- 
get Sound ports is not very well known. 
Seattle and Tacoma are the two shipping 
points for the great »tates tributary to Pu- 
get Sound. From July ist to November 9th 
there were shipped 27,339 tons of wheat, 
225,905 barrels of flonr and 15,011 tons of 
salmon. These shipments went to China, 
Japan, Siberia, Honolulu, New South Wales 
and England. The shipments of lumber 
were simply enormous. 


....Two events of considerable interest 
recently took place. One was the declara- 
tion by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company of a dividend of one dol- 
lar per share on the preferred stock, and 
another was the sale at par of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé fours. Since the reor- 
ganization of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé the present managers have been in con- 
trol, and they have made a brilliant record 
in their management of the road. The net 
earnings of the road for the five months 
ending November 30th showan increase over 
same time in 1897 of $144,877.61. 


....The farmers of North Carolina are 
maintaining about the usual quantity of 
acres devoted to cotton raising and at the 
same time are giving much attention to the 
raising of grains, grasses and live stock. The 
farmer’s idea—and an excellent one it is—is 
to provide from his side products for his 
own living and for a surplus to sell, thus 
leaving his receipts from cotton as almost 
clear gain. The profits from different crops 
per acre in North Carolina, as shown by the 
State Labor Commissioner, are about as fol- 
lows: 

Cotton, $5.92; wheat, $1.97; corn, $3.53; 
tobacco, $20.97; sweet potatoes, $29.56; Irish 
potatoes, $28.87; peanuts, $23.23; sorghum, 
$19.85; hay, $14.98; rice, $12.25; beans, $9.80 ; 
barley, $9.64; peas, $5.67; broom corn, $3.60; 
flax, $3.15; rye, $2.93; oats, $2.51. 


....Recent rumors of the retirement of 
Mr. Samuel Sloan from the presidency of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
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Railroad have been confirmed.. Mr. Sloan, 
who was eighty-one years of age on Christ- 
mas Day, has finally yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his family and friends, and will at 
the annual meeting of the company in Feb- 
ruary resign from the presidency. We know 
of no other railroad president in the country 
who has held a similar position for so long 
a period, and it is not disparaging to others 
to say that no other president has achieved 
so uniform and really great degree of suc- 
cess in the management of the corporate 
affairs of a great railway. The probabili- 
ties are that Mr. Sloan will be made the 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, thus_ 


continuing his official connection with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 


.... At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Keonomic Association, held in Decem- 
ber, 1897, a committee of five was appointed 
to consider and report upon the subject of 
currency reform in the United States. The 
Committee consisted of Professors Taylor 
of the University of Michigan, Taussig of 
Harvard, Jenks of Cornell, Sherwood of 
Johns Hopkins, and Kinley of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, five representatives from 
five important universities. The Committee 
made their feport to the annual meeting of 
the Association, which was held during hol- 
iday week in New Haven, Conn., and it is 
an able and exhaustive document. The re- 
port in general harmonizes with the stand 
taken at the Indianapolis Sound Money Con- 
vention and by the Monetary Commission, 
which was a result of that Convention. The 
Committee in their report, first of all, show 
the need of reform. Altho the finances of 
the United States are upon a gold basis, 
it is still true that a Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Bryan stripe might place 
the country upon a silver basis. It is 
simply a question of politics, and should 
not be allowed to continue. A gold standard 
should be affirmatively and decisively es- 
tablished. The Committee dwell upon the 
means for insuring the stability of the 
standard and upon the need of a better 
banking system. They would prefer that 
the task of maintaining the convertibility 
of other forms of currency into gold should 
be shifted from the Treasury to banking 
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institutions, and they urge that, if this 
change cannot be made, and the Treasury © 
must continue to maintain the standard, 
“everything calculated to make that task 
an easier one should be done, and the de- 
partment should be specially organized with 
reference to the duty thus devolving upon 
it.’ Whether the iegal tender notes be re- 
tained or not, there should be bank notes, 
and this circulation may safely be issued 
upon ordinary banking assets. Some elas- 
ticity can be obtained by amendments to 
the present laws concerning national bank 
circulation. The Committee recognize the 
need for increasing banking and currency 
facilities in the sparsely settled districts of 
the country, and say “the most effective as 
well as the safest expedient for accomplish- 
ing this object is some system of branch 
banking so constructed as to supplement 
but not displace the present system of in- 
dependent banks.” The Committee in con- 
clusion urge early action in monetary re- 
form and state that the conditions now 
existing are of the most favorable descrip- 
tion; indeed, they can scarcely hope for the 
same conditions to occur in the near future. 


THE FOLLOWING DIVIDENDS ARE ANNOUNCED : 


Phenix National Bank 3 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

Garfield National Bank, quarterly, 10 per cent., 
payable December 31st. 

National Shoe & Leather Bank, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable January 3d. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, semi- 
annual, 34¢ per cent., payable January 28th. 

Michigan Central Railroad 2 per cent., payable 
January 28th. 

Canada Southern Railway 1 per cent., payable 
February Ist. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway 134 
per cent., payable January 20th. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company semi-annual, 
5 per cent. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Coupons, due 
January Ist. : 

SAVINGS BANKS HAVE DECLARED INTEREST : 

Emigrant Industrial 314 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 16th. 

Franklin 3 per cent., payable January 16th. 

Union Dime 3}¢ per cent., payable January 19th. 

New York 4 per cent., payable after January 
Ist. 

America Savings Bank 344 per cent., payable 
January 16th. 

Bank. for Savings, interest 4 per cent., payable 
January 16th. 





INSURANCE. 


THE OULD COMPLAINT OF 
UNFAIRNESS. 


A NORFOLK (Va.) newspaper quotes from 
the report of the State Auditor that in the 
year 1897 thirty-three foreign life companies 
doing business in the State of Virginia re- 
ceived from ail sources within that State 
$2,461,608, and paid out in the State $1,264,- 
524, leaving a total profit to them of $1,196,- 
084, and the journal believes that year was 
reckoned a very bad one by insurance peo- 
ple in Virginia. Much of this was placed in 
bonds, but a vast sum is annually laid out in 
real estate in the North and West, or is 
loaned eut to individuals at a low rate. Fol- 
lowing the collapse in wheat this year, one 
of these great corporations loaned several 
nillions on Chicago real estate at 4 per cent., 
and as that company collected in Virginia 
$288,776 and paid out only $94,992, it is plain 
that $193,784 was carried out of Virginia to 
be loaned elsewhere at 4 per cent. It is a 
great injustice to Virginia to draw away an- 
nually a million of dollars to go into the tax 
lists of other States ; this money ought to 
be loaned in Virginia at the same rate as 
elsewhere. Some companies which promptly 
loan in other States at 4 per cent., have 
kindly offered large loans in Virginia at 6; 
but no company has put the State on an 
equal footing: with others, either in lend- 
ing money or in erecting handsome build- 
ings on the soil. With an adult male popu- 
lation of less than 400,000, Virginia cannot 
easily endure the permanent withdrawal of 
over a million annually, and if the companies 
will not treat Virginia fairly the Legislature 
should enact laws which will cause them to 
do so. ; 

There are several serious errors here, the 
errors and the complaint both being not at 
all new. In the first place, it is seriously 
wrong to consider the excess of receipts over 
outgoes, in any one year, as profits ; this can- 
not be so unless every liability incurred 
during the year has been provided for, and 
in case of life insurance it is never so. The 
writer of the complaint would not consider 
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that he had made $10 profit if on the last day 
of December he received that amount in ad- 
vance for subscriptions ; nor, if he received 
$1,000 for advance subscriptions in the first 
week of the year and in that week expended 
only $500, would he consider himself to have 
netted $500 profit in that week. Any busi- 
ness man who reasoned thus, and shaped 
his course accordingly, would certainly come 
upon trouble. Thedifference between moneys 
collected of Virginia citizens and moneys 
paid to Virginia citizens in any year is not 
profit ; to speak of it as such befogs the case 
and leads to wrong eonclusions. 

Next, the phrase “foreign life insurance 
companies ”’ is unfortunate and misleading. 
This department of THE INDEPENDENT never 
applies the word “foreign” to any com- 
pany except those not organized within the 
United States ; and even then uses it only 
as a term of designation and with a slight re- 
gret. The proper term is either “ outside” 
or “other State.” The word “foreign” is 
bad because it goes beyond geographical lo- 
cation and carries the notion of antagonism, 
or, at least, of dissimilarity in feeling and 
interest ; “ foreigner ” ‘has been too much 
counted equivalent to “enemy.” Is West 
Virginia a foreign country to Virginia? Is 
the Ohio side of the river foreign to the city 
of Wheeling ? 

Money distributes itself according to de- 
mand and it cannot be dammed up ; interest 
rates are based on supply, demand and se- 
curity. Virginia is not the only State whose 
interest is higher than in some other States. 
It is possible that life companies have some- 


times been influenced in part by the desire 


for local popularity in the matter of erecting 
buildings, but no building has been erected 
unless it was expected to prove a fair invest- 
ment. If in any instance the expectation 
has not been realized, that shows error in 
judgment, not action from a wrong motive. 
‘‘ Handsome buildings” are not erected on 
any rule of equal distribution ; if they were, 
the Mutual Life might be required to put 
up in Norfolk a building like the one the 
company has in Boston. Such,a treatment 
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of trust funds as that would be promptly 
and properly condemned by every country 
newspaper. which was not either dull or 
bribed. Would our Norfolk friend advise 
Virginians to insure their lives in any com- 
pany which made its investments on the rule 
of doing the fair thing by this and that sec- 
tion, and of lending to all alike who would 
borrow, regardless of security ? 

The complaint is old. So is the proposed 
remedy—compulsory legislation. “If the 
companies will not treat this State fairly by 
reloaning in Virginia a portion of the im- 
mense profits realized from her citizens,” 
etc., then the Legislature must make them. 
(There is the misleading word “ profits ” 
again.) But what is proposed for the Legis- 
lature is precisely what the Legislature can- 
not do. If the law attempts to punish the 
alleged unfairness by a heavy tax, the com- 
panies can withdraw from the State, and 
that would not help Virginians ; or the com- 
panies could add the tax to future premiums 
in Virginia. Moreover, it is certain that any 
attempt to coerce the companies into lending 
in Virginia or elsewhere at lower rates 
would make loans there less secure and de- 
sirable ; hence the effect would be to stiffen 
rates or to stop loaning altogether. Loan- 
able capital cannot be compelled so long as 
it has the refuge of flight. 





A HALE SURVIVOR. 


On the 10th of December Mr. Benjamin C. 
Miller attained the great age of ninety-six, 
and he therefore drew, in his own person, 
the proceeds of a $10,000 policy in the 
Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey. The 
policy was not in form an endowment, but 
in effect an ordinary life policy may be con- 
sidered an endowment, payable at ninety 
or at previous death. Starting with 100,000 
lives at age 10, the table calculation is that 
the number surviving, per 1,000, will be 8.47 
at 90, 4.62 at 91, 2.16 at 92, 0.79 at 93, 0.21 at 
94, 0.038 at 95. The rule in the Mutual Bene- 
fit treats 96 as the age of zero as to remain- 
der, and Mr. Miller is the first to be able to 
claim under this rule. The case is also mem- 
orable because he was one of the found- 
ers of the company, in 1848; he was its Sec- 
retary until 1868, and is still a Director. His 
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policy is also No. 1 on the policy register. 
That a man who was first in being of the 
founders, first to take out insurance and on 
the original board of officers, should survive 
to collect his own policy at the age of ninety- 
six is certainly notable. It is also worth not- 
ing that the company survives to pay it. 
Why should this, however, be notable? Only 
by way of contrast with the ephemera. 





CALCIC CARBIDE REGULA- 
TIONS. 

WE have several times referred to the 
latest illuminant, acetylene gas, which is 
new only in the discovery, essential to any 
extended use, how to produce it commer- 
cially. Calcic carbide, known commonly as 
carbide, is a compound of lime and carbon; 
water is oxygen and hydrogen. When these 
two compounds come into contact each is 
decomposed, the lydrogen crosses over to 
join the carbon and form the peculiar hydro- 
carbon known as acetylene gas ; the oxygen 
and lime also cross over and form a refuse 
remainder, “slacked” lime. The affinity of 
carbide for water is so great that it takes 
moisture from the air, then forming gas, 
slowly, however, and so it can be preserved 
only in air-tight packing. Under actual wa- 
ter contact the decomposition is rapid, ac- 
cording to the proportion of water, and is 
always accompanied by heat. But while 
kept quite dry, carbide is in ali respects as 
harmless as earth, and therefore new regu- 
lations have just been made by the authori- 
ties here. All carbide in transit or in storage 
must be put up in tightly sealed iron recep- 
tacles, not exceeding 100 pounds in a pack- 
age, and plainly marked “ calcium carbide— 
dangerous if not kept dry.” Not more than 
twenty pounds, either in bulk or in car- 
tridges, can be stored or kept in any build- 
ing used for residential or mercantile pur- 
poses, and this only on a permit. The per- 
mit will require that all parcels over two 
pounds shall be in tight metal packages, and 
kept at least six inches above the floor, in a 
fireproof safe located above the street grade. 
Having anything to do with making, trans- 
porting, storing or using liquid acetylene is 
absolutely prohibited in Greater New York. 

No criticism can justly be made upon the 
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last prohibition, for liquefaction of any gas 
enters the domain of danger. Whether the 
‘other regulations are not undusy strict, de- 
pends, probably, upon the construction of 
the term fireproof safe. If the water thrown 
on a fire should reach carbide, the resulting 
gas would feed the fire, as any escape of gas 
now used feeds it, but explosion is not likely 
to occur in such cases, because the condi- 
tions for making the “ mixture” with air 
will not exist—the place will be too open to 
the air. Blevation to such a point as to be 
out of reach of any stray water flowing in is 
only reasonable. Carbide, in any quantity, 
small or large, should never be left on the 
floor level; the top of a room is a better 
place than the bottom, since the top is the 
driest place. 

There seems to be some disposition to raise 
an acetylene “scare.” This we feel bound 
to oppose, because the gas is too valuable to 
be kept out of use, and is not more danger- 
ous than other things to which civilized so- 
ciety has become accustomed. We must 
learn how to take care of it, that is all. 





INSURANCE ITEM. 

THe New York Life published on the 
1st inst. a preliminary statement showing 
in round numbers what had been accom- 
plished during the year. Since Mr. John 
A. McCall became President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company he has in- 
fused into every department some of his 
own indomitable energy, has weeded out ir- 
responsive and inefficient officials, replac- 
ing them with men working congenially 
and enthusiastically with himself. The 
statement shows aggressiveness of the right 
sort. The company has in force life insur- 
ance to the amount of $944,000,000, exclud- 
ing policies outstanding and undelivered. 
There are 330,000 policy holders in the com- 
pany. It has increased its insurance in 
force during the year by $67,000,000. It 
paid more than $10,000,000 to beneficiaries 
under its policies. It paid over $11,000,000 
to living policy holders. It loaned upward 
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of $4,000,000 to its policy holders on the sole 
security of their policies at five per cent. 
interest, and it paid during the year to its 
policy holders $2,700,000 in dividends. Few 
of us, we are afraid, appreciate the. tremen- 
dous importance of the New York Life In- 
surance Company with its aggregate mil- 
lions. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


We confess to be agreeably surprised in read- 
ing the eighty-ninth annual statement of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which we print to-day. We were 
fearful that the untoward conditions which 
have prevailed in firé insurance circles during 
the past year would prevent the different com- 
panies from showing the usual good results 
from the year’s business, but the Hartford Fire, 
under the able management of George L. Chase, 
President, makes an excellent statement. Its 
total assets have been increased to $11,183,- 
659.90; its reserve for re-insurance has been 
increased about $150,000; its net surplus now 
stands at $4,458,910.67, an increase during the 
year of $209,000. ‘The best business men 
throughout the country ask for policies of fire 
insurance in the Hartford Fire. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
, COMPANY, IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


The custom of making New Year’s calls was 
dropped some years ago, but the United States 
Life Insurance Company continues to’ publish 
its annual statement on the morning of January 
first with becoming regularity—a survival of the 
fittest. The company has had a very good year’s 
business, and its policy holders and all interested 
in life insurance will be pleased to read so favor- 
able a statement as we print to-day. The com- 
pany’s assets now amount to $7;916,609.18, 
while its surplus, as regards policy holders, 
amounts to the handsome sum of $825,613.01. 
The excellent, conservative and progressive char- 
acter of the management is a notable feature 
of the United States. George H. Burford is 
President ; George G. Williams, President of the 
Chemical National Bank, is Vice-President; C. 
P. Fraleigh, Second Vice-President, and A. 
Wheelwright is Secretary. 
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PEBBLES. 


Tue King of Siam’s favorite hymn is said 
to be “ Just ’S-I-am.”—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 
For the best set of answers to this week’s 


uzzles we will send “ A Lovable Crank,” by 
....Mpigram: “ A handshake from the Dean B 


is like the whetting of an ax in a poultry yard. 
—Horvard Lampoon. 


.... To tell the truth, I increase my hight a 
little by wearing footpads in my shoes.” ‘“ Foot- 
pads?” ‘Yes, they hold me up.”—Oleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


....“*Isn’t Belle’s husband old enough to be 
her father?” “Her father! Why, my dear, 
he’s old enough to be a Captain in the United 
States Navy !”—Philadelphia North American. 


....’ Tis now the hunter roams the fields 
With several barking Towsers, 
And finds when night time settles that 
He’s only bagged his trousers. 
—Baltimore American. 


...-said the youth, “ Hr—ah—I— is there 
any reason why you and I should not wed?” 
“What has reason to do with the case?” asked 
the young woman. Then he knew that love 
alone ruled her actions.—Cincinnati Hnquirer. 


Rondeau—After Leigh Hunt. 


. .Hobson kissed me when we met— 
It was at a large reception; 
I was one of many, yet, 
I’ll admit, without deception, 
That, altho I’m fat and fair, 
Forty, too, and Love has missed me, 
I can die without despair— 
Hobson kissed me. 


—-New York Sun. 


. .Christmas trees together stood, 
The pride of aJl the wintry wood. 


“T pine for you,” remarked a tree, 
“ Your every needle’s dear to me.” 


“Spruce up,” the dear one did reply, 
Cone-sole yourself and check your sigh.” 


Then added, “ Cedar point you should— 
“If not so ever-green you wood! ” 


“ Fir-fetched!” a tough old limb did rave, 
And toppled senseless on the pave. 
—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


-+--One of the attractive features of the 
Trans-Mississippi Exhibition at Omaha was the 
Indian department, where the redmen dwelt in 
their tepees, and mimicked their own history in 
dances and mock fights. After one of the latter 
exhibitions a.Boston girl undertook to talk to a 
young Indian bfave sitting beside her. ‘‘ Heap 
much fight,” she said. Lo smiled a stoical smile, 
drew his blanket closer about his stalwart form 
and replied: “ Yes; this is indeed a great ex- 
position, and we flatter ourselvés that our por- 
tion of the entertainment is by no means the 
least attraction here. May I ask who it is that 
I have the honor of addressing?” The dear 
girl from Boston was _ thunderstruck. 
blushed a rosy red—even Boston 
when they thaw out—and hastily She 
had been addressing one of the Carlisle Indian 
School graduates—Omaha World-Herald. 


arbara Yechton. 
A GOBLET. 


eR KH & HH 


Reading across: 1, A punctuation mark; 2, 
urges forward; 3, to tweak; 4, a heathen; 5, 
a sweet substance, in favor with nearly every 
one; 6, charge; 7, in Philippines; 8, in Manila; 
9, a crowd; 10, a popular hero. 

Centrals, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a poet who wrote about a famous gob- 
let. SAIDIE T. 

ZIGZAG. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed and 
placed one below another, the zigzag, beginning 
at the Upper, left-hand letter, will spell a name 
given to Gdtz von Berlichingen. 

steading across: 1, The surname of a famous 
temperance lecturer; 2, a place for rest or re- 

ose; 3, a brief sentence added to a device; 4, 
roken in intellect; 5, the surname of a Shake- 
spearean character; 6, artifice; 7, to lave; 8, 
farther forward; 9, an ecclesiastical garment; 
10, vehement; 11, a title of nobility; 12, a 
servant; 13, a color; 14, an engagement; 15, 
the goddess of the moon; 16, concerning; 17, 
the patron saint of Wales. 


FRAMED WORD-SQUARE. 
* * * & ek & 2 
* 


1 
* 
* 
* 
“# 
* 
* 
8 


* 
eek ee ee 4 , 
From 1 to 2, most capable; from 1 to 3, mul- 
tiplied by seven; from 2 to 4, evident; from 3 to 
4, destitute of teeth ; from 1 to 5, a little cavity ; 
from 2 to 6, a number; from 4 to 8, even; from 


Included word-square: 1, A Roman philoso- 
pher and patriot; 2, a particle; 3, rent; 4, a 
sign. ‘AM. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 22np. 


P1.—Riding upon the Cooks with snow-white hair, 
I come, the last of all. This crown of mine 
inet She Bee in my hand I bear 
e 


- < Sigg tip with fragrant cones of 
I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 
And the return of the Saturnian relgn — 
M songs are carols sung at every shrine, 
Pro al 


ming “ Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” 


. yh oe ee, bre tar 
» O le; 4, mouse; 5, serpent ; 
flying: a} toad; 9, s 


2, 
, Stag; 7, 


PEC. 
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PERSONALS. 

THE late ex-Senator Calvin S. Brice had his 
life insured for $500,000 in the early. months 
of the present year, and had paid only one pre- 
mium upon the policies. 

....The Prince of Wales presided on the 20th 
at a meeting in London, called for the consider- 
ation of plans for preventing tuberculosis, or 
consumption, in man, and for checking the 
spread of the disease among cows. He directed 
the attention of farmers to the fact that the 
Queen had recently ordered the destruction of 
36 of her dairy cows because they were tuber- 
culous. 

....The conviction of Harriet Evans, a 
Christian Science “ healer,” in Cincinnati a few 
weeks ago under the laws which regulate the 
practice of medicine, was followed last week in 
that city by the conviction of another “ healer,” 
Miss Alice Putnam, upon a similar charge, a 
fine of $100 having been imposed. Both cases go 
to the higher courts on appeal, and the Chris- 
tian Scientists have raised $10,000 for the de- 
fense of the two women. ‘a 


....Baron Iveagh (Sir Edward Cecil Guin- 
ness), the head of the well-known Dublin family 
of brewers, has given $1,250,000 to the Jenner 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, his purpose 
being to promote the highest research in bac- 
teriology as bearing upon the causes, nature, 
prevention and treatment of disease. He is also 
about to expend $1,250,000 in reclaiming three 
acres of Dublin slums, and erecting there a con- 
cert hall, a library, baths, a gymnasium and 
improved dwellings for workmen. 


...-Raoul Pictet, the Swiss chemist, who 
succeeded some ,years ago in liquefying oxygen 
and hydrogen, has come to New York, where he 
will consult with scientific men concerning the 
practical use of certain discoveries he has made. 
He asserts that he has found a method of sub- 
jecting a human patient to a temperature of 
110 degrees below zero without « inger, and that 
by the application of this extreme cold he can, 
by killing the bacilli, cure those who are suffer- 
ing from consumption or any other infectious 
disease. 

....Sir William Jenner, the eminent London 
physician who died a few days ago in his 84th 
year, was very poor in his student days, but 
during the last fifteen years of his active life 
(he retired in 1889) his annual income from his 
practice was from $60,000 to $75,000. He 
served for many years as physician extraordi- 
nary to the Queen. The largest fees he ever 
received were two of 5,000 guineas each, and both 
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of them were paid by Americans—one for a 
journey to see a patient in Scotland and ‘the 
other for a consultation in Brighton. 


....The new Attorney-General of the State 
of New York, Mr. Davies, clearly sees what 
course the new government at Albany should 
pursue. In a public address he promises that 
he will follow Governor Roosevelt wherever the 
Governor shall lead, and lead wherever the 
duties of his office require him to do so. “* We 
must do this,” he says, “ to keep in power. We 
must convince the people that the Republicans 
are better than the Democrats. The Inde- 
pendents hold the balance of power in this 
State, and we must command their respect if 
we hope to succeed in retaining control. They 
demand and we must give an honest adminis- 
tration.” This is practical politics of a very 
good kind. 


....After the death of John W. Keely it was 
ascertained that the “secret” of his motor had 
died with him. He had refused even in the last 
hours of his life to communicate it to any one, 
and he left no manuscript which throws any 
light on his alleged production or liberation of 
a new force by the disintegration of molecules 
under the soft and persuasive influence of the 
vibration of fiddle strings. His machines, now 
useless, have been turned over to T. B. Kin- 
raide, of Boston, who had enjoyed his confidence 
in some measure, and who undertakes to work 
at them for a year, in the hope of discovering 
the “secret.” If at the end of a year he shall 
have accomplished nothing, the collection of dis- 
integrators, condensers and engines will be con- 
signed to the junk shop. 


...-Rear Admiral Dewey completed his 
sixty-first year on the 26th ult., and at the same 
time, owing to the retirement of Rear Admiral 
Bunce, he became the ranking officer of the 
navy. The latest story about this great com- 
mander is one told by a Californian who returned 
from Manila a few days ago. A native official, 
it is said, who had brought certain material in 
small boats to the flagship, under contract, 
came on board in gaudy raiment and demanded 
payment of a bill in which were many extra 
and unwarranted charges. The Admiral po- 
litely but firmly declined to pay them. The 
freighter then resorted to insult, misled and em- 
boldened by the great commander’s quiet man- 
ner. In the midst of his tirade the Admiral re- 
marked to the sailors on watch, “Drop this 
man overboard,” and in a minute the surprised 
Filipino was swimming for his boat, while his 
high silk hat was bobbing up and down on the 
waves of Cavité Bay. 
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Good News 


It Comes from Many Homes Made 
Happy,— Dyspepsia is Cured.”’ 

For years Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been curing dys- 
pepsia. It is curing it to-day: and it will continue to 
cure it when given a fair opportunity by those who suffer 
from this disease. If you have dyspepsia take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, If you have a friend suffering from it, you 
will do inestimable good by telling that friend to take 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine for Dyspepsia. 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents, 


FS HARTSHORNS Sean) 


NOTICE 
NAME THU 








AND GEJ 


GENUINE 








TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SATISFIED 


with the COMMON FAITH, and are looking for a rational 
Religion that will meet the demands of reason and satisfy the 
wants of the heart: 116 page Book, Pocket Edition, SENT 
FREE, Apply to 

WM. H. ALDEN, 2129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROUGHTON 
Self Closing 
Basin Cocks 





The Best in the World. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., 
BRIGHTWOOD, MASS., 


Send for Circular. Sole Manufacturers. 





>? 
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LOMATOSOU! 


Bal Oct car 
Lj es a. 


wa 


Krect lc 


>| Not only 
cheapest— 
but most 
relishable. 
} Sample can 


in stamps. 
Van Camp 
Packing Co., 


im| $30 Kentucky 
imi Ave., 





Che Luxury 

of Bathing oo °¢ 
coed taunted oe 
pd poly in 


eee 


Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
Copper House Range Boiler 


never rusts; you always get 
CLEAN HOT WATER. 


No Seams ;No Rivets; No Leaks. 
Spiral rib guarantees against 
collapse. 

Boiler Booklet for the asking, 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


a URAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
1 and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
sioriment of nearly new STEIN Wa Grand, Upright and que 


Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. 8eCO! 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low doaté: ? 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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° ' No one who knows Mac- 
That P ersistent beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal 


Ticklin g Cough, ris ey want their chimneys te 


that sticky ‘secretion in [the throat and air Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
passages, that} sense of tightness across (or 1) ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 


signals! For these conditions take CREAM SEPARATORS. 
9 De Laval Alpha “Baby” 

ao Cream Separators were 

: first and have ever been 

. H 0) N q Y 0 f , kept best and cheapest. 

q They are guaranteed su- 


perior to allimitations and 


=a infringements. Endorsed 
fb f by all authorities. More 
res than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ca ten to one of all others 
seat pontine At Saye Fa 
~ . ae | sizes—$50.- to .- Saye 
and be on the safe side. It is a remarkable $5.- to $10.- per cow per 

ie : x ear over any settin 
cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis as . gystem, and $3 - to $5 
; ee per cow reek: over any 

and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all Etatinn peaeeehet. é 

R f New and improved ma- 
druggists. > chines for 1899, Send for 
; = new Catalogue containing 
Beware of Substitutes. Ansan Phe< gy ae aad 


¢ THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. RanooveH & Canat Sts., | 74 CorTLanot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 

















A Quick Response to the 
Lidhtest Touch 


is the way the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


does its work — 
Blend most softly wt 


Good Work at that. 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 


The light that | heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold' in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale everywhere. 





) 
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Peter Moller, 


who :n 1853 revolutionized the whole syse 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the “‘ steam process,”’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact . 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture... Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is: bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles , dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. tory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


BARTENS & RICE C0., 


JEWELLERS, 
328 FIFTH AVE., Btwn 3%4, 


Inspection invited of their superb collection of all 
The latest designs in 

x HIGH-CLASS JEWELRY 
& WATCHES, 


Pearls, Diamonds and Gems 
-+-of Every Description. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods. 


Cuts sil 1nCOMPRISIN oi ol 
er ver-pla a 

and Crockery $ Kitchen, Laundr Pant assware 
lar Outfittings; Refrigerators 

and © len and Wille 

















¢. sils. 

L Is that are 

rap from Pp ition 
Oe 


@ to any part of the “Greater New York,” 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 


New York. 
*w York: BEST-QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New .York. 


Desks =3 Office Furniture. 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
T. G. SELLEW, wt Fulton St., New York. 

















yj Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the J 
World asthe Best TonicforConvalescents ¥ 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E, Fouerra & Co., 26-30 N. William St, 
—. ——* 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


Asure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases of lon; 
standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or sedatives of any kind. 
Perfectly harmless in every respect, yet sure, safe and positive. 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford. wholesale agents for U.8. A. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art nowin 
business ($1 each) 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


The Independent 


NEW YORK 


‘* Prints more contributions from the ablest 
writers than any other paper in 
t the United States.’’ 

















A large number of the ablest writers in this 
country, Europe and South America will con- 
tribute in the immediate future to THE 
rt can and every important subject 


of interest to different members of the human 
family willbe fully treated. 


IN MAGAZINE FORM 


5 Cents a Copy 


$2.00 A YEAR # % 52'ISSUES 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 


READING NOTICE. 


A. H. Pomeroy, of Hartford, Conn., has an advertise- 
ment in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT which ought to 
appeal strongly to every boy, a good many girls and all 
parents. The training of the hands hascome to be rightly 
considered in many of our schools as one of the most im- 

ortant and necessary adjuncts of an education, Mr. 

omeroy furnishes scroll saws, deliverable anywhere in 
the country at a small price. They are of very great 
value in teaching the use of the hands, and can be made, 
in the hands of a handy person, of considerable useful- 
ness 
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Cooking Utensils 
see) iim 








Because to each article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
is free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 
dealers evorpuble ~LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, zie for 














It has blazed the way 


|| for all sorts of washing-powders, none of which 

can take the place of Pearline. If you want the 

best washing and cleaning, you'll have to get Pearl- 

ine. As true now as twenty years ago, when Pearline 

was the only washing-compound. No matter how little 

~~" a poor washing-powder costs, it's more expensive 

aw. >“ than Pearline. 500 
e 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet. Free sample soap if 
mention; this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFERSFULLY-EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT. OCT. 20TH NOV.17TH. 24TH. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER Ist, 1898, 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 
For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 


EDWIN HAWLEY. 349 BROADWAY, 


Assistant General Trafiic Manager, 


1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), 
L: H, NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 











The Romantic Route ~ 


NEW YORK To 
NEW ORLEANS 


9): 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L.& N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P M. 





¢ MAGNIFICENT THROUGH an ys BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 
Tee CONNECTING WITH 
f “SUNSET LIMITED” 


@) VESTIBULE 


-To CALIFORNIA 





SPECIAL | bene yh LIMITED’”’ 
NNEX CAR 
LEAVES mee YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


New YORK OFFICE, 
271 BROADWAY 











HAVE YOU VISITED 





THE ADIRONDACKS 








IN WINTER? 





If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the 
healthful odor of the balsam and the fir, you will 
find it at Saranac Lake—only twelve hours from 
New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


An illustrated descriptive book of this region will be sent to 
any address on modes of two 2-cent stamps, or a folder for 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars, Sm ad 
N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO, $9 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLARE'S NILE anp PALESTINE PARTIES 


Leaye Jan. 21, hang A and 18. — tours, - give 6 days at 
Cone le, 4 day Athens; option of 1, 2 or3 weeks in 
key t or Pa — vith i570 side trip. 33 1st Cataract of Nile, $35 
Galilee trip, &c.). Short tours, spending 3 weeks in Egypt and 
Palestine, 
Monthly parties to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. # & HOURS by Elegant, Steam- 


pap sheen Frost unknown. Ma- 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


fla fmpoesibile. 
nevach aga WEST INDIES. 
day for en 
meals and stateroom. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 











one 2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General P 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 








Feb. 25. Italy 234 weeks; Greece 
1 week; Egypt 10days; Palestine 
8 weeks. (Campin our.) Select, 
small party. Experience 13 years. 


Address ‘* Honeyman’s Private Tours,” Plainfield, N. J. 














LYMYER 
CHURCH gp 43 re ack 


BIS. TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


C ATARR AND BRONCHITIS 


Fw guaranteed Cure for 

ese diseases is Cutier’s 

Carbolate of Iodine Fgeket Inhaler. All druggists sell it. 
er sent by mail for $1. Addre 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Proneieiecs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book? Free. 


ONLIZE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUB- 








Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





PURE WATER 


is water free from organic matter, which 
produces disease, and from earthy salts, 
which induce stiff joints, rheumatism and 
disorders of the kidneys. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


produces it eed) 2 in any p rag = | “ety 
cheapl simply. Our $10 S 

twice the capacity of others, and is the 
only Still recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Send for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 101 North Green St., Chicago. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
NEW YORK. 


The following are a few of the contributors which have appeared since the change 


from the old to magazine form : 


Senator George F.. Hoar. 
Senator John T. Morgan. 
Representative J. P. Dolliver. 
W. BE. H. Lecky, M.P. 

Park Benjamin. 

Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


Prof. Albert H. Newman, D.D., LL.D. 


Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Hon. St. Clair McKelway. 
Countess von Krockow. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 


tion. 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
William Elliott Griffis, D.D. 
John Bascom, LL.D. 
Henry Newbolt. 
Margaret BE. Sangster. 
James M. Ludlow, D.D. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Joseph Cook. 
Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Tudor Jenks. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Pres. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 


Pres. George Washburn, D.D. 
Cyrus Edson. 

Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, U. 8. A. 
Col. Loomis S. Langdon. 

Gen. George A. Forsyth, U. S. A. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Prof. John T. Duffield. 

Rt. Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
Pres. W. A. P. Martin, LL.D. 


Bishop John F. Hurst. 

Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 

Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 

Bishop BE. R. Hendrix. 

A. Conan Doyle. 

Robert E. Speer. 

Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Thomas Dunn English. 
Bishop H. W. Warren. 

John G. Whittier. 

Hon. George F. Seward. 
Madam Sarah Grand. 

Marion Harland. 

Hon. Simeon EB. Baldwin. 

George F. Pentecost, D.D. 
Murat Halstead. 

Prof. Rufus B. Richardson. 

John B. Tabb. 

Sir Walter Besant. 
Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds. 
Pres. Daniel C.,Gilman, LL.D. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. 

Agnes Repplier. 

Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 

Bret Harte. 

Alfred Russell Wallace. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Sir Lewis Morris. 

Gen. Calixto Garcia. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Henry D. Lloyd. 

Wheeler H. Peckham. 

Capt. E. L. Zajinski, U. 8. A. 


Those who will appear in Taz INDEPENDENT in the immediate future: 


Maurice Thompson. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Kate Upson Clark. 
Theodore Roberts. 
Andrew Lang. 


Lord Brassey, Governor-General of Vic- 


toria. 
Prince Peter Kropotkin. 
Margaret Deland. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 
Susan Coolidge. 
Sam Walter Foss. 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Archibald Lampman. . 
Hon. Frederick H. Wines. 
Teunis S. Hamlin. 
Abbie Carter Goodlow. 
Mary Tappan Wright. 


Prof. Henry T. Peck. 
Richard Burton. 

Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
Isabel F. Hapgood. 

The Rev. James B. Kenyon. 
Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 
Edith M. Thomas. 

Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey. 
Governor Brady, of Alaska. 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson. 
Prof. Henry A. Beers. 
Russell Sturgis. 

Ripley Hitchcock. 

Bishop Satterlee. 


Manual Estrada asia President of 


Guatemala. 
Walter Malone. 


SUBSCRIPTION : $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part ofa year. Single copies 5 cents, 
For sale by leading newsdealers everywhere. 


THE; IN DEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street. 
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- FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock . 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


All —— listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
uign class )Muntetpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 8TOCK EXCHANGE, 
24 BROAD STREET. 

Stocks, Bonds, and Grain Bought, sold, and car- 
ried on Margin. 

Information furnished on all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 

Daily market letter furnished on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative accounts of 25shares and upward re 
ceive special attention. 


Government 4" 





Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bounds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APrRAIRMEPI. MADE OR 
HE PURCHASE, SALE, O 


re UOTATIONS FURNISHED 
SECURI TIES. 


EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
32 NASSAU ST. (Hank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


$50,000---5°%. 30-Year Gold Bonds. 


Security local. First class investment, 
ticulars on application. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Members N. Y Stock Exchange. 





Price and par- 





DWARD K. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
pean RIGHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GkO. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashi 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Sepia, .-----:-----7+:-1-+--:1 93.088 OO8 


txtension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish o~ 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Poaties Scribner, Edward ¢ H 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August my Richas 
field, Francis R. Appleton. John Jaco age? peer, 
George Frederick etor, Hermann Oelrichs 


wes 


wge 6. 


‘Dain. 
George 8S. Hickok, 





r, in the State of 
lders and others 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets..............-+-++++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, <= - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = -« - 3,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE roe QOREORA TIONS. FIRMS, AND 
pep aoe ale. AS GUAR EXECUTOR, AN. DMIN- 
TRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE. CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 





1875 1898 








DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
Brians BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


S MADE, 
AVELERS® LETT#RS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTZRS O 
CREDIT ISSUED. ® 


WALTER G. CARMAN President. 
N, JR. Vice-President. 
TUR aNBt ULL, 





J. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. engarece, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, 

George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. "Juliliard, 
August Belmont, d . Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell, I 

Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert or _ 


G. G. Hav 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 





gers, 
: Twombl y, 
rederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Segue Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. ‘ 


s and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 
cane dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ 
} naa commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on 

its subject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 

laterals, deals in American and other investment securities, 
snd offers its services as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchants. 


Bankers: 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
THE NATIONAL A AW ag BANK OF ENGLAND, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors: 
F 2ESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


London Committee: 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, Chairman. 
ONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Beston Mass. 





Xiv 
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Investment Bonds. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R’y Co. 


First Genera! Mortgage 5’s, due 1937. 


Burlington,Cedar Rapids& NorthernR’y Co 


First Mortgage 5’s, due 1906. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R’y Co. 


First Mortgage 5’s, due 1941. 


Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 


Consolidated Mortgage 5’s, due 1946. 


Rio Grande Western R’y Co. 


First Mortgage 4’s, due 1939. 


Southern Railway Co. 


First Conselidated Mortgage 5’s, due 1994. 


Chicago Terminal R. R. Co. 


First Mortgage 4’s, due 1947. 


Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co. 


First Consolidated Mortgage 4’s, due 1946. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. 
Refunding Mortgage 3%’g, due 1997. 

New York Central & Hudson R. R. Co. 


Lake Shere Collateral Trust 3’s, due 1998. 


Illinois Central R. R. Co. ‘ 


St. Louis Divjsion First Mortgage 3’s, due 1951. 


Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


Louisville Division First Mortgage 3’s, due 1953. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 


First Mortgage 4’s, due 1948 (when issued). 


Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 
Collateral Trust 5’s, due 1997, 


Lexington Ave. & Pavonia Ferry R.R. Co. 


First Mortguge 5’s, due 1993. 
Columbus & Ninth Avenue R. R. Co. 

First Mortgage 5’s, due 1993. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 


wey htt ‘First Mortgage 5’s, due 1926. 


Kings County Electric Light & Power Co. 
Purchase Money 6’s, due 1997. 
These and other choice investment securities for sale at prices 


to net the investor from 84 per cent.to 5 per cent, Lists fur. 
nished upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS wietcncs 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
5 to 6 per cent. net, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


208 Zremont Bdg., Boston. 523 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home office established 1871. Lowa Falls, Ia. 








N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000, 
CHARLES S: FAIRCHILD, President. 


ABRAM M. HYATT, 
2d Vice-Pres't. 


ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Asst. Secretary. 


WM. L. STRONG, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


- (TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8. Fairchild, John G. HeCuitough, 
William H. Appleton, Edward v 
William L. Strong, oudert, 


8 
iph, 
Aldace F.. Walker. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
° 214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the ome, —— to their own control and readily and 

rivately accessible to them. 

“ No cxpense has been spared in the construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstances. 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of 8 


street entrance. 
You Per Cent 


Get EVE. Clear of Taxes 


On all money we Joan for you, secured by first. mort; 

on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
principal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
locality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1888.) Grand Forks, N. D. 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN LAND 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE-—Good land, good neigh- 
bors, schools and churches convenient. Mild, healthy climate, 
free from extremes of both heat and cold. Low prices and easy 
terms. Write for free cotalogue. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. (inc.), Richmond, Va. 





